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THE OPENING OF THE SESSION. 


« Bugssep are they who expect nothing, for they 
shall not be disappointed.” This is a beatitude to 
which our rulers have generously helped us for 4 
good many years past ; and from aught that yet 
appears, it is not to be forfeited in the present 
Session. The customary short prologue of a royal 

has this year been allowed quietly to pre- 
cede the customary long, dull farce of legislation on 


trifles, and obstruction or opposition to the settle- | 


ment of every question of importance or vital in- 
terest, Nothing, indeed, can be absolutely dull 
where Ireland is brought forward, In that stand- 
ard tragi-comedy, there must ever be something to 
quicken the intellect, if it do not move the heart. 
And yet, when the protracted discussion on Ire- 
land has closed, and when every body has said his 
say, what impression is left on the public mind— 
how much nearer to the end in view are we than 


| spirits around him, or driven to the wall ; while the 

Tory minister, or rather the minister of the Tories, 

distrusting himself, distrusting the country, dis- 

trusting the light and the truth that is within 
him, leaves himself no resource but falling back 
upon a party, of which he is himself as far in 
_advance, as the Whig leaders lag behind their 
| party. In short, Sir Robert Peel is fettered, 
while the Whig leaders are not only untram- 
melled, but in the way of being shoved on with 
| the movement, however reluctant they may be to 
|advance. This view is the more to be dwelt upon, 
_as Sir Robert Peel has, this Session, taken pains 
| to dispel the very faint hopes that were, two years 
| ago, placed in his free-trade theories :—free-trade 
_ principles he has none, that deserve the name ; for 
| principles, to be of any value, must be the source of 

action. Again, as to Ireland, which will long be 





before? The attack and defence are matters of | the chief difficulty of every government we may 


course ; and all that remains of any value, whether 
for novelty or weight, is the single speech of Lord 
Howick, who does seem to comprehend the Irish 


question, in its depth and breadth, and not merely | 


as it affects the position of Whigs and Tories and 
the temporary restoration of tranquillity. Save on 
Irish affairs—and we freely admit their urgency and 
paramount importance—this, it may already be in- 


ferred, is to be another do-nothing, or stave-off | 
This is apparent, not alone from past | 


Session. 
experience, and the utter inanity of the Queen’s 
speech, but from the declarations of Sir Robert 
Peel, prompt and explicit for once, on the absorb- 
ing subject of the Corn Laws, and the equally 
significant hints or indications of Lord John Rus- 
ell, on the same subject. Sir Robert Peel, the 
fre-trader in the abstract, will stand by his 
tliding-scale, as long as he finds it a crutch to his 


weakness. Ie has not sworn to fall by it ; though | 


it is now almost certain that such must be his fate. 


Although Ireland were not a millstone about his | 


veck, this pertinacity against his own convictions 
sufficient. to sink him. 
We are not, in the abstract, as our readers are 
‘ware, overweening admirers of Lord John Rus- 
and his policy ; nor do we imagine him a 
of either more intelligent principles, 
* more liberal tendencies than his opponent ; but 
tt 18 this mighty difference, if not between 
™t men, yet between their relative positions with 
“eit respective parties, that the Whig leader 
mast, almost of necessity, either be pricked on 


\ 

Uy i i , 
7 the more independent, liberal, and energetic 
‘OL. X1.— No, ¢ XXII, 


_ chance to have, we believe Sir Robert Peel, per- 
_ sonally, quite as well inclined to pursue a liberal 
_and conciliatory policy as Lord John Russell can 
| be; but here, again, he is the slave of a party,— 
| doubly a slave,—of the Ascendancy party in Ire- 
land, whom he has hitherto found it impossible to 
shake off, and of the Tories and High Churchmen 
of England. Besides, Irish prestige is against him; 
and whether the Irish are well governed or not, 
it seems necessary that they should be made to 
_ believe that they are. The Whigs, for years, did 
little for the Irish people, save first threatening 
and then flattering them ; and Lord John Russell’s 
announced remedial measures, fall very far short of 
what is required for the removal of Irish grievances 
—of Irish poverty, which is, after all, the monster 
grievance ; of the Irish Church, which is, and 
| ever will be, the fruitful source of bitterness and 
exasperation. Now, this incubus Church appears, 
in the meanwhile, as inviolable in the eyes of 
Lord ‘John Russell as in those of Sir James 
| Graham ; though the latter, under party constraint, 
might be more apt to appoint some unpopular 
dean or bishop ; and the appointment of a man 
unpopular with the Catholic party, though to an 
insignificant office, seems as deep an offence, in Irish 
eyes, as appointing a partial judge, or perverting 
the course of justice, It is, therefore, most im- 

portant, in the present excited state of Ireland, to 
| adopt every fair and prudent means of concilia- 
| tion. Whig remedies appear but a poor equiva- 
| lent for the objects upon which, as we are taught 

to believe, the Irish nation has set its heart; but 
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138 THE OPENING OF THE SESSION. 
if Mr. O’Connell finds it convenient to tell his | for landlords’ protection, as his own pet scheme 
countrymen that the Whigs, whom he so lately | No doubt, the same thing has been done h 

denounced and despised, are more their friends | of times before, and the fixed-duty fallacy expos. 
than the Tories, the information, which from such | but it was this time the Tory Premier who j, 
a quarter must have great weight in Ireland, | structed the country in the fact, that to talk gf, 
ought also to have great weight in England. | fixed duty for revenue, to be levied on foreign op 
Since Mr. O’Connell—who has sobered down sur- | only, is to insult its common-sense. The intejj, 


prisingly during his late season of adversity—has | 
deigned, as we rejoice to perceive, once again to | 
appear at a Sazon Wittenagemot, instead of doing 
a little independent business for himself in College 
Green, one would hope that a door to at least tempo- 
rary quiet and conciliation, is opened ; and even the 
temporary tranquillity of Ireland, and some easily 
practicable measures of needful justice to that coun- 
try, are of infinitely more importance to the United | 
Kingdoms, than whether Sir Robert Peel or Lord | 
John Russell shall be at the head of the government. | 

The great objects that at present animate Bri- | 
tain, Free Trade and Extended Suffrage, and the | 
blessings and improvements which must follow in 
their train, are yet to be battled for, and that 
severely, with both of the alternately ruling fac- 
tions ; but if there be little to choose between the 
two chiefs, there is now, as we have intimated, an 
important distinction between the two parties, both 
as respects England and Ireland. While the Tories | 
are banding and bustling over all the counties in | 
defence of their corn monopoly, the League has ob- | 
tained some good recruits and hearty well-wishers | 
from the juveniles of the Whig ranks, These are | 
signs to be regarded, and indicate that the League | 
must be thriving, since the more sagacious and | 
time-serving, as well as some really Liberal Whigs, | 
are coming over ; the one as allies, the other asal- | 
lies too, though also, perhaps, to make their own of | 
it. The Whigs must be aware, that although they | 
should gain, and hold, for a time, the temporizing | 
Liberator, they cannot afford to dispense with the | 
League and the Suffragists at the next general | 
election ; or, at all events, not with League prin- | 
ciples. Lord Morpeth is not, like Lord John Rus- | 
sell, a bigot to a fixed duty. If something be not | 
done by somebody, in the course of another year | 








gent working-men do not require Sir Rober, 
gratuitous lesson on this subject ; but a good 
middle-class Whigs need enlightenment as to th 
exact nature of this sort of “ revenue,” befgp 
going to the poll again to vote for Total Repealen 
—and for them only. 

Whether the sliding-scale or the fixed dup 
shall first give way, it is gratifying to see th 
League obtaining, every day, potent, if som 
what indiscreet auxiliaries, among the landlonis 
and farmers. They mean, no doubt, to be deadly 


| opponents ; but they are, in fact, most useful allies, 


By their sayings and doings, many are brough 
into contact with the principles and objects of the 
League that might not otherwise have heard mud 
about it. Where the public mind is already 
informed and ripe, these meetings are at once dip 
comfited, and scorned ; and elsewhere the 

are stirred up to inquire, “ What has thrown th 
landlords into such a state of ferment? whaiisit 
they fear, and what are the grounds of their alam 
lest corn be too plentiful and cheap? and abor 
all, whence has arisen this sudden anxiety about 
the condition of the poor and the labourers, in the 
authors of the New Poor Law of England, and th 
opposers of every sort of Poor Law in Scotland!” 
It becomes a matter of curiosity what the county 
is to apprehend from those men who pay down lame 
sums, and who labour, in season and out of seaso, 
only to free corn from an impost which benefits 
the few landowners at the expense of all the rs 
of the community, and to remove those restrie 
tions which circumscribe the field of labour. Iti 


impossible for landlords long to protract ther 


transparent delusions, even among the most igne 
rant of the rural population. The signs are mle 
that they do begin in earnest to tremble forth 


of grace which he allows, he is nailed down as a | iniquitous privileges which their consciences tell 


Total Repealer. 

Lordship’s declaration had been a little more ex- | 
plicit. Lore John Russell is sufficiently explicit ; | 
but Lord Morpeth appears to have satisfied those | 
who heard him. How Lord John and Lord Pal- | 
merston look on these escapades of the hot youth of 

their camp, it is not easy totell. Itis an anomaly 

peculiar to our times to find the Finality Chief of a | 
progressive party pushed on by his followers; and | 
the liberally-inclined, but morbidly cautious leader | 
of a stationary or retrogressive party, dragged 
back by his adherents. It is, too, almost divert- | 
ing, or would be so were whole years of the delay | 
of justice to a suffering people not involved in the | 
matter, to note how the Minister and the ex-Min- | 
ister play off each other on this same Corn-Law | 
question ; the one brandishing his sliding-scale, | 
the other doughtily maintaining his post on his | 
fixed duty ; and the dexterous way in which Sir | 
Robert turns the tables, showing the said fixed | 
duty to have as truly the character of a measure | 


It might be wished that his | 


| was not accepted three years since. 


them are doomed. Some of them must deeply * 
pent that the Whig compromise of an 8s. duly 
The same i 
fatuation which led to the Reform Bill seized thes 
then, and on a matter which lies just as near thet 
hearts. For of what use were the monopoly a 
legislation, if they may not legislate for the 
of their own pockets ? : 
It is subject of endless gratulation that the Whig 
project was resisted by the Tories, and that theres™ 
longer room forcompromise. The League issole 
pledged to refuse and resist all compromise, 
face of every meeting it has summoned ; it is 
ed, in virtue of every shilling it has raised, to cam 
Total Repeal ; it is bound to accept of nothing ies 
than the absolute, unqualified, unconditional abor 
tion of the Corn-laws, as much to the Beggarmas# 
Todmorden, who contributed his hoarded s 
as to the Marquis of Westminster or Mr. 
It is on this principle—a clear and simple 
that Leaguers, and all who approve the object# 
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| ing of the laws, and the great body of the People who 


the League, must next go to the poll; for, we 
tar that there must be more registrations, and 
one other general election, before the abolition of 
these laws shall be carried. There can be no princi- 
ple more important. More than Bread, more than 
Free Trade, are now involved in it. It is indeed 
recome as probable that the great Battle of 
don is to be finally fought on this same 
Corn-field, as on the ground of the Complete Suf- 
_ Now, it occurs to us, that some of our 
fellow-suffragists are not fully alive to the new 
which the hostile array of landlords, and 

their mercenary troops and servile auxiliaries, are 
viving to the struggle of the League. The League 
have endeavoured to isolate this question, and to 
treat it purely on its simple merits as a fiscal regu- 
lation, as a matter of public economy, unconnected 
with politics, though most intimately connected 
with the well-being of the People. But this 
neutrality is, by the general hostility of the 
landed aristocracy, no longer permitted. Many 
individuals, distinguished as much by ability as by 
rankand landed property, nodoubt support the prin- 
ciples of the League. Nay, many Tories can see no 
‘propriety in mixing up party or speculative poli- 
tical opinions with the question of free trade ; and 
yet, disguise it as we may, the battle is seen to lie 
between the class that have monopolized the mak- 


have suffered, and are suffering, under the unjust, 
partial, selfish, and foolish legislation of that class. 

Those considerationsought to influence the imme- 
diate tactics of the Complete Suffragists more than 
they seem to do; and, without detaching them 
from their own peculiar and most important ob- 
ject, should induce them to devote their whole 
energies, in the first place, to the immediate sup- 
port of this hopeful, urgent, and kindred cause 
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| efforts, however excellent in themselves the ob- 
_ jects of such efforts may be. But what shall we 
say of those who not only refuse to codperate 
with the League, but endeavour to sow dissension 
in its ranks, and to throw discredit on its ob- 
jects, and yet call themselves Chartists? Chart- 
ist was once no term of opprobrium. . Now 
_some of that body are directly charged, by the 
League leaders, with doing the work of the Tory 
landlords—with being their hired tools in opposing 
the League ; and the conduct of certain individuals, 
on some late occasions, gives but too much counte- 
nance to the allegation. These men are either 
ignorant of the first rudiments of their own poli- 
tical creed, or are under the influence of motives 
which we shall not at this time characterize. 
Their number is probably small, and must dwindle 
down ; but it is lamentable to think that there 
should be even a dozen of such egregious dupes, 
or bribed knaves, to discredit the “ points” of the 
Charter. 

If Lord Howick has said nearly all that is either 
new or important on the subject of Lrish grievances 
and their remedies, he, with Lord Ashley, and the 
mere handful who voted with them, have alone 
given utterance to the only sentiments which men 
pretending to enlightened conscienceand humanity, 
can avow, on our late glorious wars and conquests 
in the East. A little hypocritical regret is some- 
times muttered about these events ; but the love 
of justice seems easily blunted, if it be not entirely 
eradicated in some minds, by success and booty— 
by territory and revenue. This same Scinde is a 
great way off, and its rulers are barbarians; and, 
more than all, our genteeler classes are oppressed 
with young men requiring appointments in India, 
or anywhere else. No one grudges Sir Charles 
Napier the approbation so lavishly bestowed by all 





of Corn-Law Repeal :—for it truly is a kindred 
cause. For what end do the Oligarchs seek to | 
exclude the representatives of the people from the | 
House of Commons, or to withhold the franchise, | 
but that they may frame the laws to suit their own | 
purposes of vanity and aggrandizement? Every | 
Complete Suffragist must, we take for granted, be | 
i free trader. But every free trader is not yet 
fvourable to the extension of the suffrage; and 
those, therefore, who sincerely seek to advance 
both objects, wonld do well, we think, even to 
defer, if need be, to the wishes of their fellow- 
vurers for Corn Law repeal. Depend on it, all 
“r united strength is required for this struggle, 
which is every day broadening its basis, and yet 
ing more deadly. The Government and the 

tion are, so far as the leaders are concerned, 
‘ippery or hollow ; and the governing class 

‘, with a few honourable exceptions, still de- 
“ily hostile, and as ready to die in defence of 
er monopolies as of those exclusive aristocratic 
fen which are valued as they have given 
> — monopolies, With this view, which 
tation + the correct one, the utmost concen- 
bah of object and effort is an imperative duty, 
, out of doors and in Parliament ; and we 
ee —_ to see one atom of available 
WR away on desultory and resultless 





parties on his military prowess and general ability ; 
but every one who thinks and feels, must wish, 
with Lord Howick, that his laurels had been won 
in a better cause. In hesitatingly vindicating this 
new conquest, Sir Robert Peel condescended to use 
the same vile and canting line of argument which 
we have so often seen justly repudiated when 
found on the lips of Americans, vindicating their 
treacherous encroachments on the Red Indians. A 
bad deed has been done, and cannot be recalled ; but 
we need not heighten its offence by perverting the 
moral sense of the nation, in attempting an im- 
possible vindication of it. 

Whenwe have said that some small improvements 
may be expected in the Poor Laws, and in Factory 
regulations, during the Session—that there may be 
some nibbling at the Currency Question, or rather, 
the Banking System—and that there may be a little 
Railway Reform, unless the Tories be found as 
much afraid of interfering with joint-stock railway 
proprietors, now a powerful body, as the Whigs for- 
merly were of offending joint-stock bankers :—when 
we have said this, we have enumerated whatever of 
any great importance is yet promised during the 
present Session; and are left at liberty to come 
to Ireland,—the main difficulty, the insurmount- 
able obstacle. 

The result of the State trials can have taken 
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no one by surprise ; nor do we believe the ver- 
dict, however obtained, unwelcome to any party 
save the Repealers. Whatever may be thought 
of the policy of the trial, every one, but the 
veriest partisan, must admit, after the explan- 
ations made in Parliament, that its unfairness 
has been greatly exaggerated ; or that it was, at 
least, as fair a trial as is possible in Ireland ; 
and that, considering the alleged offence, it involved 
no excessive penalties. The conviction of a num- 
ber of individuals, of what is called a conspiracy, 
though by a strain in the forms of justice, is, we 
conceive, a public evil of no greater magnitude than 
arbitrary proclamations, forbidding, or at once put- 
ting down all public meetings; and followed up 
by coercion bills, and threatened military law ; 
which, during a former, and much less formidable 
agitation, were to the Whig government in place of 
the late State trials. The peace of Lichfield House 
healed the breach made by Lord Grey’s severe 
acts; and if Mr. O’Connell, and those whom 
he represents, still place more faith in Whig 
than in Tory governors—in Lord John Russell’s 
remedies, than in Peel and Graham's healing 
measures—we can see no objection to so harm- 
less a predilection. The complimentary strain of 
Lord John Russell, in speaking of the Great Agita- 
tor, andthesudden journey of O’Connellto London— 
though for that there might be various reasons— 
with the tone of his farewell bulletin, argue some- 
thing like a foregone conclusion, or at least a dis- 
position toa new treaty or truce. O’Connell can 


have no inclination to farther martyrdom of the | 


positive kind. It is one thing to King it in royal 
robes at Tara or Mullaghmast for a summer's after- 
noon; and another, to be laid aside for a year or two 
in however comfortable quarters. His tone has 
been sobered down wonderfully since the huzzaing 
was out of his ears; and he must be perfectly 
sensible, that he has cost the Government, and the 
country, too much trouble and anxiety, to be let 
loose to play the same part over again. His pro- 
ceedings havecloudedthemindsof liberal menon this 
side of the Channel, and alienated them, not we hope 
from the sacred cause of equal justice to Ireland, 
but indubitably from the councils and projects of 
the more rampant Catholic leaders. O'Connell 
required to come across the Channel, that he might 
be enabled to takea fair and dispassionate view of 
his own position, and of the true interests of his 
country. The whirl of excitement in which he has 
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Now, with none of these feelings and wishes for the 


future have the people of Britain any sympathy. 
though they not the less desire justice for the sig», 














kingdom. And the government, whether it shalj}, 
Whig or Tory, must equally wish to pacify, thy 
is, te satisfy, Ireland ; which justice alone can 4 
This is their imperative and necessary policy, 
though it were not the duty of all rulers, yy 
can we perceive much difference, consideri 
the one is in and the other out, between the remy. 
dies suggested by the one party and the othe 
We except Lord Howick; who must be held , 
speaking for himself only, and going lengths whi 
the Whigs, asa party, would, we fear, not sanction, 
But theselfsame half-measures may have more 
and healing efficacy proceeding from the Whigs thy 
from the Tories; and if the Irish leaders, orthe Irig 
constituencies, show that they prefer Lord John Ry 
sell to Sir Robert Peel, the powerof the Whigstocgp. 
ciliate Ireland ought to be a strong recommendatig 
of a Whig ministry to the English constituencia, 
and to public confidence ; especially when, in othe 
points, there is little to choose between Whigs a 
Tories ; and that little is, as we have o 
favourable to the Whigs,—now that Sir Rober 
Peel has disclosed his views on the Corn Laws, 
From the debates in Parliament our readers wi] 
have learned what is proposed respectively by th 
Ministry and suggested by the Opposition. Both 
schemes fall far short of what is required fr 
Ireland, though fair enough so far as they go; aul 
we are well aware that no Government whatever~ 
no Parliament, though that of College Green—ea 
all at once remove evils having many complicate 
causes, and accumulating for generations. Buti 
the calm a beginning may be made. The agile 
tion is evidently damped at head-quarters for the 
present. One passage in Mr. Sheil’s speech for the 
defence was, indeed, the “ most unkindest cut” thet 


| Repeal has yet received. A little legislation, ani 
| a little pageantry and parade in Dublin, at th 
fag-end of the Imperial session, is to satisfy Irs 
_vanity; for how could it advance the nation 
interests? Indeed, the vanity of certain of th 


“ mimbers”—who, like our own worthy but hur 
bler-minded Scottish representatives, are very 

and overlooked men in London, however great a 
swelling at home—has, we doubt not, been # 
active agent in this Repeal agitation. That gam 


| seems suspended for the present. We have o 
tained a dear-bought lull, and earnestly hope tht 


lived for the last year, the incense with which he | all parties will heartily concur in improving ® 
has been daily fumed, appear to have been fatal | Neither the English exchequer, nor the natiats 


to his usual sagacity. 


An idea has also got | security, permit us much longer to retain “ 


abroad, that, as he gets older, he displays—besides | tary occupation of Ireland,” although justic, 


more of the exclusively Irish feeling—an exces- 
sive sectarian zeal, and a disposition to court the 


Europe, the Champion and Martyr of Catholicity. 
Nor can there be a doubt that this excessive show 
of zeal for his peculiar form of religion, though 
guarded by many professions of tolerance, is his 
chief merit in the eyes of the Irish priesthood ; 
many of whom look far beyond either eman- 
cipation, or even that equality to which their 
church is entitled. ow should it be otherwise? 





| which is here, as everywhere else, the best 


; | tolerated the hateful tyranny. 
priesthood—a wish to be, in the eyes of Catholic | 


We repeat, the only thing novel and imports 
in the tedious debate on Ireland was Lord Howie! 
assertion, that the permanent peace of that oa 
must be preceded by the demolition of the alien & 
tablished Church, Mr. Charles Buller said #2 
the same thing. The Whig “youth” are resi 
bidding up with some spirit of late. They ae 
not, however, suffer themselves to be degraded i 
the decoy-ducks of a ministerial crisis. 
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THE NEW NOVELS.* 
(Continued from page 118 of our February Number.) 


NEW SKETCH OF EVERY-DAY LIFE; A DIARY.—STRIFE AND PEACE; A TALE. 


To Mrs. Howitt we are again indebted for an- 
other series of the charming fictions of Fredrika 


Bremer. It consists of two stories: the first, Zhe 


Diary of Sophia Adelan, may not properly be called 
astory ; the other, Strife and Peace, is, however, a 
tale, and a truly delightful one ; full of nation- 
ality, Jegend, and poetry ; and the scene, “ old 
Norway,” —“ Norraway ower the faem,”—a land 
closely entwined with the finest romantic memories 
of our own northern country. The Diary, in char- 
acter and style, very closely resembles T'he Home 
and the President’s Daughters ; but is, as a whole, 


less interesting than these tales. Nearly all the | 


personages are felt to be reproduced, or borrowed, 
at second-hand, from those original sources. Sophia 
Adelan and her Viking, resemble Bear and his 
charming little wife ; and the step-mother, and the 
Flora and Selma of the Diary, have each their pro- 
totypes in the earlier fictions : so have the regener- 
ated heroes ; and altogether, the personages are old 
acquaintances : and the book, with little new in- 
vention, is made to depend almost wholly upon the 
beauty of the sentiment, and that delicate analysis 
and development of character, in which the author 
excels. It, however, shows some scenes of exqui- 
sitetenderness. Those of romance and exaggerated 
passion are less to our taste. 

Miss Bremer occasionally indulges in disquisi- 
tio; and appears to have some stout notions on 
different topics that are more and more canvassed 
in European society ; but she takes care never to 
outragecurrent opinion, nor to offend old prejudices, 
even by her boldest speculations. As our attention 
is fixed upon the Norwegian tale, we shall dismiss 
the Diary with a brief scene, which looks like 
a revival of the very old provincial manners of 
England, and those of the nearer times of Ireland 
ind Scotland. The dinner-hour in Sweden is ab- 
urdly early for company dinners; and one day, 
after cofiee had been sent round, a very large and 
‘shionable Stockholm party were bored and 
wearied to death ; nay, almost yawning in each 
ther’s amiable faces. A young lady made an 
“tempt to thaw and enliven the torpid circle, but 
t would not do :— 


“We were like fish in a fish-tank, which, on account 
heat, swim slowly about and wind about one an- 
» and only now and then move their gills a little.” 
~phia Adelan, the diarist, though not an old 
uaid, was not a very young lady. She had lately 
umed to Stockholm to rejoin her fashionable 
“¢p-mother and her half sister, Selma ; a charming 
“rature, whom she had left a sweet child and found 
s angel, Sophia had spent many years after the 
oF a her eet among her mother’s relations 
= pagans that Sophia possessed Finnish 
and Finnish character, is about equivalent 
‘ . 1 ig - 
i - iss Bremer’s “ Strife and Peace.” 2 volumes. 
lithe, _ and Women ; or, Manorial Rights.” By the 
it ‘no Hopley.” 3 volumes. 


-4 Grave-digger.” 3 volumes, 
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to saying that a lady in England is a Scotch, Irish, 
or Welshwoman. And now for her old-fashioned 
plan to infuse life into a stupid, fine party :— 


Selma came to me and whispered, “ This is horrible ! 
In my despair I have just now related a little bit of scan- 
dal to my aunt Pendelfelt ; but she looked with such a 
‘God defend us’ air, that I took to flight. But now we 
must set on foot a revolution, in order to enliven us. 
Poor mamma looks as if she were ready to fly the field ! 
Hast thou no little suggestion—no bright idea ?”’ 

“ Yes,a splendid idea! We will introduce a Finland 
Christmas-game, with song and dance, which I remem- 
ber. I will propose it.” 

“ Ah! that will never do,” 
| “Jt must do.” And I lifted my voice, and proposed 
| to the company to take part in a Christmas-game. 

I could see by the ‘\orrible and perfect stillness which 
followed my proposal, how bold it was ; and my step- 
mother looked somewhat embarrassed on my account. 

But I have a certain Finnish vein in me, which makes 
me with lively perseverance go through with whatever is 
begun with boldness. I renewed therefore my proposi- 
tion, and turned myself particularly to some gentlemen 
and ladies in company, and explained to them the plan 
of the game, and besought them to take part. I found 
several, especially among the ladies, ready to fall into 
my scheme, but—it was so difficult ! “The game was 
to be accompanied with song, and they could not sing,” 
and so on, with a thousand difficulties ; and the royal 
secretary, Krusenberg, whom I besought to open the 
dance with me, started back horrified, and exclaimed, 
‘ No, heaven forbid, my gracious lady! Impossible that 

can.” ‘ , ° ‘ ° ‘ ° : 

I went with the Baron to Signora Luna to beg for her 
help ; and now our horizon became perfectly bright, for 
she replied, frankly and joyously,that she would be “more 
than willing” to lead this game, which she knew, and 
which she had often played in her childhood. And as 
the kindly-beaming Mrs. Luna opened the dance with 
the Baron, and I followed on Sparrskéld’s hand, up 
sprung the royal secretary Krusenberg to Selma, and 
prayed to dance with her; thus a great movement took 
place. . . . . . . The game was not properly a 
game of forfeits, but the Baron made it such, at the in- 
stigation of Signora Luna, who thought that the redeem- 
ing of the forfeits would be amusing. And as the dan- 
cing had continued some time, and it looked as if people 
began to be a little tired, and a great number of forfeits 
were collected, “Our lady” with the bright eyes, seated 
herself magnificently and solemnly in the middle of the 
circle, and said— 

* [ burn, I burn, I glow, I glow, 
Who owns this forfeit | would know ? * 





One of the first who had to redeem a forfeit was the 
royal secretary, Krusenberg. . ot st 

An old gentleman, who, during the game had distin- 
guished himself by his cheerful participation and liveli- 
ness, came diffidently and seated himself near us, and 
said gaily,— 

“It is quite pleasant to be made so cheerful here. 
When one becomes old and heavy, and all is still around 
one, then one feels one’s self often so ified, so deaden- 
ed, that one is ready to think ‘it is ali over with thee, thou 
poor simpleton ; over, quite over.’ But if it happen that 
one becomes shook up or animated, then one can see that 
it is not quite so over. Nay, there is so much which can 
awaken anew in us and revive, that one must be as much 
pleased as one is.amazed to think ‘0 that thou shouldst 
still be so young and so full of life.’” 

Upon this 1 made the wise remark, that this might 
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‘age,’ it slumbers a while. 

The old man smiled, and replied, “ how lovely she is. 
It can really do good to an old heart to look at her, and 
also to talk with her.” 

As methought that these words were a little incon- 
gruous as an answer to my observation, I looked at the 
old gentleman with astonishment, and remarked that he 
had riveted his eyes with a bright expression upon 
Selma, who, in order to redeem 9 forfeit, was sentenced 
“to stand a statue,” and who stood the test in the most 
charming manner. 

But we are impatient to get to the Norwegian 
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life, although, during the evening twilight, as we call | trembled ; the silver-weed, with its yellow floweys 





tale, and abruptly dismiss the Diary. 


Strife and Peace opens with a fine description of | 
the natural features of the magnificent North land. | 
{n the very heart of Norway lies a secluded valley, | 
to which Miss Bremer chooses te give the name of 
Heimdal ; in “the calm heart of Norway ”’ it lies, | 
but where the warm pulses of unsophisticated na- | 
ture are stili freshly throbbing :— 

Fresh and clear stand the thoughts of life there, as in 
the days of their creation. Wilt thou behold the great 
and the majestic? Behold the Gausta, which raises its 
colossal knees six thousand feet above the surface of the 
earth ; behold the wild giant forms of Hurrungern, Fan- 
narauk, Mugnafjeld ; behold the Rjuhan (the rushing,) 
the Véring, and Vedal rivers foaming and thundering 
over the mountains and plunging down in the abysses ! 
And wilt thou delight thyself in the charming, the 
beautiful? They exist among these fruitful scenes in 
peaceful solitude. The Sater-hut stands in the narrow 


valley ; herds of cattle graze on the beautiful grassy | 
meadows ; the Siter-maiden, with fresh-colour, blue | 


eyes, and bright plaits of hair, tends them and sings the | 
while the simple, the gentle, melancholy airs of the 
country ; and like a mirror for that charming picture, 
there lies in the middle of the valley a little lake 
(kjern,) deep, still, and of a clear blue colour, as is gener- 
ally peculiar to the glacier water. All breathes an 
idyllian peace. 

We would advise such of our readers as have 
such an enjoyment and preparation in their power, 
first to turn up their Laing’s Residence in Norway 
—of which, by the way, there should be a People’s 
Edition—and then boldly enter upon Miss Bremer’s 
Tale. To one of those picturesque and patriarchal 
wooden mansions, in the heart of a paternal 
estate, which Mr, Laing so beautifully describes, 
on a cool September night came “the Colonel’s 
lady,” Mrs.—or, as we prefer it—Fru Astrid, 
an elderly woman, of lofty and noble, though 
gloomy exterior ; of whose history, since she had | 
married and left Semb, strange things were whis- | 
pered. She was attended by a young and blooming 
Swedish maiden, and a young man styled the 
Steward. Fru Astrid had not once visited her ex- 
tensive paternal inheritance since her unhappy 
marriage; and now she returned a widow and 
desolate. Her attendant had been engaged at a 
Swedish watering-place, to superintend the house- 
keeping, which Susanna did most efficiently :— 

Susanna Bjirk ruled excellently as with sovereign sway | 
over the economical department, over the female por- 


tion of the household, Larina the parlour-maid, Karina the 
kitchen-maid, and Petro the cook, as well as over the 











SE 


together with all their subjects of the four-footed 
two-legged races. We will now with these last, make a | 
little nearer acquaintance. 

The morning was clear and fresh. 
sun shone into the valley ; smoke rose from the cottages. 
The ladies’-mantle, on whose fluted cups bright pearls 





a positive shame to hear you talk of your old Norwss 
| as if it were older and more everlasting than the Cre 
himself !” 


“do you find a country with such a proud, serious 
such magnificent rivers, and such high, high mow 


of predestined lovers, between whom natio 

farm-servants Mathea, Budeja, and Goran the cattle-boy, | for a long while preceded the lasting pee 

and | firmly-knitted, worthy, and warm hearts; 

attuned, also, though at first apparentlyd 

The September | The Strife and Peace between a : 
is, indeed, an amusing illustration of 


proverb, that “ Nipping and scratching af* 


























silver glittering leaves, shone in the morning sun beside foll 
the footpath, which wound along the moss-grown feet » ing 
the back of the mountains. It conducted toa Spring ¢ by ; 
the clearest water, which, after it had filled its bas nl 
allowed its playful vein to run murmuring down to 4 
river. : ban! 

To this spring, on that beautiful morning, went do», cite! 
Susanna Bjérk, and there followed her “cocks and hex fartl 
and chickens small.” of tt] 

Before her waddled, with consequential Sabblings ha 
flock of geese, which were all snow-white, except g! 8 
one—a gray gander. This one tottered withad a 
ing look a little behind the others, compelled to this nt } 
a tyrant among the white flock, which, @S SOON as th party 
gray one attempted to approach, drove it back with og as 
stretched neck and yelling cries. The gray gandp sel : 
always fled before the white tyrant ; but bald plagg ond 
upon the head and neck proved that he had not cog He 
into this depressed condition, without those severe egg. calaie 
bats having made evident the fruitlessness of protes, sail a 
tion. Not one of the goose madams troubled hergy aie 
about the ill-used gander ; and for that reason Susayy endin 
all the more zealously took upon herself, with delicy a 
morsels and kind words, to console him for the injustig vee gh 
of his race. After the geese, came the well-meaning by Hjelm 
awkward ducks; the turkey-cock, with his cholee HM. csive 
temper, and his two foolish wives, one white and t his pla 
other black ; lastly, came the unquiet generation of hem The 
with their handsome, quarrel-loving cocks. The if 
tiest of all, however, were a flock of pigeons which, om fim 224 76 
fidingly and bashfully at the same time, now alighted deep i 
down upon Susanna’s shoulders and outstretched haa; irresist 
now flew aloft and wheeled in glittering circles arou life ha 
her head ; then settled down again upon the earth, when HM or.» 
they neatly tripped, with their little fringed feet stealig of ad : 
down to the spring to drink ; whilst the geese with grt » 
tumult bathed themselves in the water and splash fied. 
about, throwing the water in pearly rain over the gram BM the sect 
Here also was the gray gander, to Susanna’s great ve but we 
tion, compelled by the white one to bathe itself at ad as to t 
tance from the others. oe 

Susanna looked around her upon the beautiful riphlp plot an: 
coloured picture which lay before her, upon the litte MMMM terfere 
creatures which played around her and enjoyed thee felt for 
selves; and evident delight beamed from her eyes asi as he h 
raised them, and with hands pressed together, said softl and lon, 
“© heavens, how beautiful !” bienes] : 

But she shrunk together in terror; for in that very a ag f 
ment a strong voice just beside her broke forth— Bjork, 

‘¢ How glorious is my fatherland, 
The old sea-circled Norroway !” 
Barbra | 


And the steward, Harald Bergman, greeted, smiling’, 
Susanna, who said, rather irritated— 
“You scream so, that you frighten the doves wil 
your old Norroway.” Te 
“Yes,” continued Harald, in the same tone of inspue 
tion— 
“ Yes, glorious is my fatherland, 
The ancient rock-bound Norroway ; 
With flowery dale, crags old and gray, 
That, spite of time, eternal stand!” 


“ Old Norway,” said Susanna, as before; “I considers 


exclaimed Hani 





“ And where in all the world,” 











Such is our first introduction to this jarring a 
nal ar 


of te 
fine! 


he 


















ing,” and it would seem of Norwegian woo- 
Each glorified the fatherland : Susanna, 
d of fond exaggeration, passionately, 


folk’s woo 
ing also. Re 

, every kin 
Oy Fin down-right earnest ; and Harald, half in 


hanter, or to divert himself with the angry ex- 
citement of the patriotic maiden. Before we go 
farther into their disputes on the relative merits 
of their respective countries, if may be proper to 
give a sketch of their persons :— 

Harald Bergman had speaking, somewhat sharp 


easily be exchanged for one of equal waggery. 
dark hair fell in graceful waves over a brow in which one 
caw that clear thought was entertained. His figure was 
gnely proportioned, and his movements showed great 
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features, in which an expression of great gravity could | 
’ The | 





Place, freedom and vigour. 

Comme He had been brought up in a respectable family, had 
> COR epioved a careful education, and was regarded by friends 
testa aad acquaintances as a young man of extraordinary pro- 
herself mise. Just as he had left the S. seminary, and was in- 
1s tending a journey into foreign countries, in order to | 
elicay increase still more his knowledge of agriculture, chance 
Justie brought him acquainted with the widow of Colonel | 
ing bes Hjelm, at the time in which she was returning to her 
holerx native country ; and in consequence thereof he altered 
nd th his plans. a 

f eas The noble character indicated by the deportment 
© PS BB and features of “the Colonel’s lady,” had made a 
he deep impression upon Harald. He felt himself 
‘hand: HRM irresistibly attracted to her ; he heard that her past 
aroul He life had been one of exemplary virtue and of deep 
» When TS cuffering. She had been sorely tried in the school 
pe of adversity, and had come forth elevated and puri- 
lade fame ied. The romance of the plot is connected with 
e gra fe the secret attraction of Harald to this noble sufferer; 
At Yele BE but we like the simple nature of the story so well 
st ad BA as to think it does not require the seasoning of 
‘richly (Plot and romance. We shall not, therefore, in- 
ne litte mm terfere with these things. It is enough that Harald 
d thes BSR felt for Mrs, Astrid an involuntary reverence, such 
re as he had never before felt for any human being, 
; } 





and longed to be attached to her service ; to devote 
himself to her. His coadjutor, Barbra Susanna 
Bjork, was, like the Maid of Lodi, 

“ Strong and healthy ; 


And by labour earned her food.” 
Barbra Susanna— 





stale t 
milng Was not handsome, could not be even called pretty, 
ves Wid \‘or that, she was too large and strong,) but she was 
gvd-looking. The blue eyes looked so honestly and 
tipspite eT into the world ; the round and full face testified 
aith, kindness, and good spirits ; and when Susanna | 
~ merry, when the rosy lips opened themselves for a 
warty laugh, it made any one right glad only to look at 
- But true is it, that she was very often in an ill- 
opping then she did not look at allcharming. She 
onside’ rer to be te po girl, too powerful in movement 
Norms ed graceful, and her whole being betrayed | 





A certain want of refinement. 
oor art riephasee she have obtained this in the 
iding in disorder, poverty,and vanity, in which 
ci. part of her life had been passed. 
wy was the Burgomaster of Uddevalla ; her 
ed in the infancy of her daughter. Soon after- 
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~ out the housekeeping and her coffee-drinking ac- 
“pr mY - her brother himself to seek for his plea- 
faba ub, and the child to take care of herself. 

e 8 of the little Susanna consisted in this: 
ms — of necessity to read, and that when she 
Me, for cha. they said to her, “Is Barbra there again ? 
he wag ~y Barbra! Get out, Barbra !” and when 

nin: Y le eains It was, “See now, Sanna is here 
A method which 


















elcome, sweet Sanna!” 
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| certainly was not without its good points, if it had only 





been wisely applied. But often was the little girl talked 
to as “ Barbra,” when there was no occasion for it, and 
this had often the effect of calling forth the said person- 
age. In the meantime she was accustomed as a child to 
go out as Barbra, and to come in again as Sanna, and 
this gave her early an idea of the two natures which ex- 
isted in her, as they exist in every person. This idea 
attained to perfect clearness in Susanna’s religious in- 
struction, the only instruction which poor Susanna ever 
had. But how infinitely rich is such instruction for an 
ingenuous mind, when it is instilled by a good teacher ! 
Susanna was fortunate enough to have such a one ; and 
she now became acquainted in Barbra with the earthly 
demon which should be overcome in Sanna, the child of 
heaven, which makes free and enlightens. 

When Susanna had attained her twelfth year, her 
father married a second time ; but became a second time 
a widower, after his wife had presented him with a 
daughter. Two months after this he died also. Near 
relations took charge of the orphan children. In this 
new home Susanna learned to—bear hardships ; for there, 
as she was strong and tall, and besides that, made her- 
self useful and was kind-hearted : they made her soon 
the servant of the whole house. The daughters of the 
family said that she was fit for nothing else, for she could 
learn nothing, and had such unrefined manners : and be- 
sides that, she had been taken out of charity ; she had 
nothing, and so on. 

The two half sisters were now the exact counter- 
parts of Jeanie and Efhe Deans; and Susanna in 
her teens became, like Jeanie, the devoted mother 
and guardian of the lovely infant, Hulda :— 

From Hulda’s birth Susanna had taken the little for- 
lorn one to herself, and never had loved a young mother 
her first-born child more warmly or more deeply than 
Susanna loved her little Hulda, who also, under her care, 
became the loveliest and the most amiable child that ever 
was seen. And woe to those who did any wrong to the 
little Hulda! They had to experience the whole force 
of Susanna’s often strong-handed displeasure. For her 
sake Susanna passed here several years of laborious ser- 
vitude : she, however, saw no end to this. 

Susanna wished to obtain a more lucrative ser- 
vice. She longed to earn more money ; for money 
was the foundation of the castle in the air in which 
fancy loved to place Hulda and herself. People that 


do not know what an estate may mean in Sweden 


‘and Norway, and in many other countries of the 


globe, though rarely, alas! in England, cannot be 
supposed to understand that Susanna’s wishes were 
really not so wild and extravagant as they appear : 
for an industrious servant girl mightdream of realiz- 
ing a paradise of home, like the one thus sketched:— 

This estate was a little farm in the country, which 
Susanna would rent, and cultivate, and make profitable 
by her own industry and her own management. She 
planted potatoes ; she milked cows and made butter ; 
she sowed, she reaped ; and the labour was to her a de- 
light ; for there, upon the soft grass, under the green, 
waving tree, sate the little Hulda, and played with 
flowers, and her blue eyes beamed with happiness, and 
no care and no want came anear her. 

All Susanna’s thoughts and endeavours directed them- 
selves to the realizing of this idea. 


While Susanna was working hard, and indulging 


! _ these day-dreams, a paralytic Norwegian colonel and 
»40 aunt came into the house, who troubled herself | y — ) 


his lady, came to the watering-place in her neigh- 
bourhood. The life of the lady had already been 
almost crushed by some secret, consuming sorrow, 
and by her patient exertions in attending the ex- 
acting and irritable invalid. When Fra Astrid 
Hjelm was ready to drop, the Colonel fortunately 
endured the attendance of Susanna, whom his lady 
had engaged ; and who, after his decease, nursed the 
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144 THE NEW 
widow throughout a long and severe illness. During | 
this period she became as passionately devoted to | 
Mrs. Astrid as enthusiastic and generous girls some: | 
times are to distinguished women, their ideal of 
their sex’s excellence. Susanna, accordingly, fol- 
lowed her mistress to Norway, that far foreign coun- 
try, but still kept in view her plan for herself and little 
Hulda.——Such werethedisputants ; theintelligent 
Norwegian youth, and the testy, cordial, honest, and 
notable Swedish maiden. They appeared, at first, to 
have no common feeling save deep love and venera- 
tion for their mistress, who ever appeared over- 
whelmed by some secret irremoveable grief, which 
froze the current of life, and rendered her indiffer- 
ent to every human interest. While she sate in 
the torpor of sorrow and deadening despair, in her 
solitary chamber, young life was active and joyous 
around her; and particularly in her provoking 
steward; who maintained, among many other irri- 
tating points, that the very geese of Norway were 
larger and fatter than those of Susanna’s country. 
This, and all such asseverations depreciating Swe- 
den or anything Swedish, she most warmly denied ; 
getting violent in the dispute, as patriots of her 


sex in such cases inevitably do. 
“We have, thank God, men and mountains also in 


Sweden,” said Susanna: “you should only see them ; | 


that is another kind of thing !” 

“ Another kind of thing! What other kind of thing? 
I will wager that there is not a single goose in Sweden 
which could compare with our excellent Norway geese.” 

“ No, not one, but a thousand; and all larger and fatter 
than these. Everything in Sweden is larger and more 
excellent than in Norway.” 

“Larger! The people are decidedly smaller and 
weaker.” 

“ Weaker? smaller! you should only see the people 
in Uddevalla, my native city !” 

“How can anybody be born in Uddevalla? Does 
anybody really live inthat city? Howcan anybody live 
in it? Itis ashame to live in such acity ; itisa shame 
also only to drive through it. It is so miserably small, 
that when the wheels of the travelling-carriage are at 
one end, the horse has already put his head out at the 
other. Do not talk about Uddevalla !” 

“ No, with you it certainly is not worth while to talk 


about it ; because you have never seen anything else be- | 


sides Norwegian villages, and cannot, on that account, 
form any idea to yourself of a proper Swedish city.” 


“ Defend me from ever seeing such cities—defend me! | 
And then your Swedish lakes ! what wretched puddles | 


they are, beside our glorious Norwegian ocean !” 
“Puddles! Our lakes! Great enough to drown the 
whole of Norway in !” 
“Ha, ha,ha! And the whole of Sweden is beside our 
Norwegian ocean no bigger than my cap! 
ocean would incessantly flow over Sweden, did not our 


Norway magnanimously defend it with its granite breast.” | 


“Sweden defends itself, and needs no other help! 
Sweden is a fine country !” 

“ Not half as fine as Norway. Norway reaches heaven 
with its mountains ; Norway comes nearest to the 
Creator.” 

“ Norway may well be presumptuous, but God loves 
Sweden the best.” 

“ Norway, say I!” 

“ Sweden, say I!” 

“Norway! Norway for ever! We will see whose 
throw goes the highest, who wins for his country. Nor- 


way first and highest !” and with this, Harald threw a 


stone high into the air. 

“ Sweden first and last!” exclaimed Susanna, whilst 
she slung a stone with all her might. 

Fate willed it that the two stones struck against each 
other in the air, after which they both fell with a great 
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plump down into the spring around which the smal] (hes. 
tures had assembled themselves. 
the hens and ducks flew up in terror. 


Thus ended one contest,—leaving the disputay, 
red and hot, by the side of the lake, con 
whose stone had gone highest,—but only t 4 
renewed in the brew-house. 


Harald found himself there for the purpose of tasting 
the new beer which Susanna had brewed ; but befor) 
had swallowed down a good draught, he said, wig, 
horrible grimace, “ It is good for nothing—good for , 
thing at all !” 

Somewhat excited, Susanna made reply, “ Perhaps ym 
will also assert that Bareness Rosenhjelin’s brewing, 
cipe is good for nothing !” 

“That I assert decidedly. Does not she give cof. 
parties? And acoffee-bibber is always a bad housewis 
and as Baroness Rosenhjelm is a coffee-bibber, then. 
fore—” 

“T must tell you,” interrupted Susanna, vehement; 
“that it is unbecoming and profane of you to talk in thy 
way of such an excellent lady, and a person of such big 
rank !” 

“High! How high may she be ?” 

“ A deal higher than you are, or ever can be ; that] 
can assure you !” 


stilts. Now, I must say that is the very tip-top of ge 
tility and politeness! One may forgive a lady giviy 
coffee-parties, and decorating and dressing herself m, 
but to go on stilts, only on purpose to be higher thy 
| other folks, and to be able to look over their heads!” ,. 

. . . Towards the evening of the same day we seet 
contending parties again met in Tue Garret. 

* Are you yet angry ?” asked Harald, jokingly, a 





Aud this | 


stretched in his head through the garret-door, whe 
| Susanna was sitting upon a flour-tub, as on a throne, wid 
| all the jmportance and dignity of a store-room qua, 
| holding in her hand a sceptre of the world-famous swes 
_herbs—thyme, marjoram, and basil, which she was ® 
parating into little bundles, whilst she cast a searchiy 
glance around her well-ordered kingdom. 

The bread-chests were heaped up, for she had js 
| baked oaten-bread ; bacon-sausages and hams hung ff 
of gravy, from the roof,as well as great bundles of dm 
fish ; little bags full of all kinds of vegetables stools 
| their appointed places, and so on. 
_ _ Harald looked also around the garret, and truly wa 
| the eye of a connoisseur, and said, although he had ys 
| received no answer to his question— 

“It is certain that I never saw a better provided ¢ 
better arranged store-room !” 

Susanna would not exhibit one gleam of the pleas 
she felt at this praise. 

“ But,” continued Harald, “ you must confess that § 
| does not require so very much skill to preserve the si 
| room and cellar well supplied in a country so rich it 
_ the good things of life as our Norway— 


*‘ Well-beloved land, with heaven-high mountains, 
Fruit-bearing valleys, and fish-giving shores!” 

“Fish also have we, thank God, in Sweden,” rept 
Susanna, dryly. 

“O, but aed to compare with our fish! Or would j# 
seriously set your perch and carp against our macket 
herrings, haddocks, flounders, and al) our unparalie 
quantities of fish !” ; 

a “ All your Norwegian kind of fish I would give fae 
onest Swedish pike.” - 
| “A pike? ton all then in Sweden really nothing 
| pike !” 
| In Sweden there are all kinds of fish that these 
in Norway, and a great deal bigger and fatter- 
“ Yes; then they come from our coasts. We 
we want, and that which remains we let swim * 
_ that down there they may have somewhat also ond 
_ But Harald did not stop with the fishes. © | 
| morrow we see him following Susanna into 
| “IT see that we are going to have to-day for 


| 
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mes. -» milk, one of our most delicious national dishes, and 
ite eating.” 
“; ey quite stupid and sleepy when one 

y thinks on your national dishes. And still more h«r- 
my than your onion-milk, and more unnatural too, is | 
ding vour fruit-soup with little herrings !” ; 
ok "4 Frait-soup with little herrings! Nay, that is the 

super-excellent food on the earth, a food which I 

sting night call a traly Christian dish!” 
mb « And I might cail it a heathenish dish, which no true 
ith Christian man could eat.” F 
rh. # From untold ages it has been eaten by free Norweg- 

isn men in the beautiful valleys of Norway.” 
8 Ym That proves that you free Norwegians are still hea- 
ay 7. can prove to you that the Norwegians were a Chris- 
voles. tian people before the Swedes.” 
wis «That you may prove as much as you like, but I shall 
thers. not- believe it.” 

« Bat I will show it to you in print.” 
entir «Then I shall be certain that it is a misprint.” 
in the Harald laughed, and said something about the impossi- 
h big bility of disputing with a Swedish woman. 

: Should now anybody wish to know how it happens that 
one finds Harald so continually in Susanna’s company in 
that | the brewhouse, in the store-room, in the dairy, we can 
oaly reply that he must be a great lover of beer, and flour, 
08 sad milk, or of a certain spice in the every-day soup of 
of gee life, called bantering. 
giving Mrs. Astrid always breakfasted in her own room, but 
elf u, dined with Harald and Susanna, and saw them often for 
r thu an hour in the evening. 
a!” In these hot disputes, the temper of Barbra often 
seek HE got the better of Susanna’s maidenly mildness and 
' womanly forbearance ; but there were already 
i te many intervals of calm and peace. 
1, Wid When Susanna spoke, as she often did, of that which 
“qua, lived in the inmost of her heart ; of her love to her little 
5 sme ister, and the recollections of their being together ; of 
wes her longings to see her again, and to be able to live for 
archi her as a mother for her child,—then listened Harald ever 
silently and attentively. No jeering smile nor word 
ad jut came to disturb these pure images in Susanna’s soul. 
ang ft And how limningly did Susanna describe the little 
of drt Hulda’s beauty. ° ; ° ° ‘ 
stood 2 At the remembrance of past hours Susanna’s tears 
often flowed, and prevented her remarking the tearful 
aly wit glow which sometimes lit up Harald’s eyes. 
had ‘6 Harald, however, had also his relations ; not, it is true, | 
{so tender a nature, but yet interesting enough to lay 
vided € cam to all Susanna’s attention. 

Harald was a clever, well-educated young man. 
ples" HA He had been at school and college, which last is | 
ry much more common in Norway, in his rank, than 
bese a  UNtries richer, and fancying themselves more 
hind avilized ; and he, besides, hada memory stored with 


al the wild traditionary lore of Norway ; that 
neh inheritance derived from the Skalds. He had 


DS, ‘6 
” ibe Sagas by heart ; and “the North countrie” of 
” replat lain is not more abounding in legends and 


teic ballads than N orway. And, therefore— 


When the day’s work was over, and Mrs. Astrid had 
‘aa betaken herself to her chamber after her slight 
went it gave Harald great pleasure to read aloud 

relate histories to Susanna, whilst she sewed, or 
Lavin nine wheel hummed often in lively emulation of 
and Karina, and whilst the flames of the fire 
up the chimney, and threw their warm, joyous 
over the assembled company. It pleased Harald 
¥ to have Susanna for his auditor, to hear her 
ber heat n of childish terror and astonishment, or also 
y laughter, or to see her tears over his now 
ara now sorrowful tales. 
lation of ed Was Susanna’s heart touched by the re- 
thecdee of the sn” whose path over the mountain on 
the travel) e abyss of Rjukan-forse, which in these days 
*r treads with dread, was discovered by a 


Beams 
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| young girl guided by the courage of love. It was by 
| this path that the beautiful Mary of Vestfjordal went 
with light and firm foot to meet her friend of her child- 


| 


hood and her beloved, Ejstein Halfvordsen. 

We are not going to enter into the traditionary 

| romance of Norway, nor yet its ancient history, 

of which Miss Bremer has made such felicitous 
use in this story ; but we must tell that it flat- 
tered Susanna’s womanly vanity,— 

To hear of women as extraordinary in the old history 
| of Norway ; as for example, the proud peasant’s daughter, 
| Gyda, who gave occasion to the hero-deeds of Harald 
| Haarfager, who first made Norway into a kingdom ; 
| and although the action of the Gunild, king’s mother, 
| awakened her abhorrence, yet it gave her pleasure to see 
| how a woman, by the supremacy of her mind, governed 
_ seven kings and directed their actions. . . . . . 
| One subject of conversation and of dispute also between 
| Harald and Susanna, was their pale lady. As soon as 
the discourse turned to her, Harald assumed a very grave 
demeanour, and replied only to Susanna’s earnest in- 
quiries of what he knew about her, “ she must have been 
very unfortunate !” If, however, Susanna began to assail 
him with questions about this misfortune, in what it con- 
sisted, whether one could not help her in some way or 
other—Susanna would have gone up and down the world 
for this purpose—then began Harald to tell a story. 
Tales of women, powerful and distinguished in their 
valleys, are not rare in Norway. 

Harald sometimes amused himself, by telling 
Susanna, in rebuke of her fond curiosity, the wild- 
| est tales of their lady’s previous fortunes, and then 

laughing at her credulity; and Susanna would 

vow never to believe another word that he said, 
and keep her vow till the next time. Thus passed 
| the autumn months with their long evenings ; and 
| Christmas came, the high festival of Christendom, 
| but especially of Scandinavia, when— 

Not alone in the houses of the wealthy blaze up fires 
of joy, and are heard the joyful cries of children; but from 
the humblest cottages also resounds joy ;-in the prisons 
it becomes bright, and the poor partake of—plenty. In 
the country, doors, hearths, and tables, stand open to 
every wanderer. In many parts of Norway the inn- 
keeper demands no payment from the traveller either 
for board or lodging. This is the time in which the earth 
seems to feel the truth of the heavenly words—* It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” And not only 
human beings, but animals also, have their good things 
at Christmas. All the inhabitants of the farm-yard, all 
domestic animals, are entertained in the best manner ; 
and the little birds of heaven rejoice, too, for at every 
| barn a tall stake raises itself, on the top of which rich 
sheaves of oats invite them to a magnificent meal ; even 
the poorest day-labourer, if he himself possess no corn, 
asks and receives from the peasant a bundle of corn, 
raises it aloft, and makes the birds rejoice beside his 
empty barn. 

Susanna had had much to care for in the Christmas 
week, and was often up late at night. 


The Christmas adventures at Semb are charm- 
ingly related, and convey a delightful idea of the 
primitive customs that still prevail in Norway. 
| Fru Astrid alone shrunk from all participation 
in the general festivity ; but she besought Harald 
and Susanna to accept the friendly invitations 
made to her household. Mr. Laing tells us some- 
thing like what follows; but it is not possible to 
hear of the Christmas-Turns too often. 

There exists in Norway a pleasant custom, which is 
called Tura-jul, or Christmas-turns. In Christmas week, 
namely, people go out to visit one another by turns, and 


then in the hospitable houses is there feasting, sporting, 
and daneing. That is called “the Christmas-turns.” 








| 
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And the “turns” extended also to the remote-lying | 


invitation to friends and acquaintances in the whole 


Semb, to a feast at the parsonage, on the second day of 
Christmas. 

Mrs. Astrid excused herself, but besought Harald and 
Susanna to drive there. It had frozen a few days before, 
and had freshly snowed, so that the sledging was excel- 
lent, and Harald, now again in good-humour, seemed dis- 
posed to make a little festival of driving Susanna to the 
parsonage in a small sledge with jingling bells. 

° The air was so clear, the snow was so dazzling, 
mountain and woods so splendid, the horse so spirited, 
and Harald drove so indescribably well, the most difficult 
places being to him mere play-work, that Susanna ex- 
claimed every now and then, “ O how beautiful ! O how 
divine |” 

With all this, Harald was uncommonly polite and 
entertaining. Attentive in the extreme that Susanna 
sate comfortably, was warm about the feet, and so on, 
he laid himself out at the same time to make her acquaint- 
ed with all wonders and beauties of the district...... 

When, after a drive of about six miles, they approach- 
ed the parsonage house, they saw from all sides the 
little sledges issuing from the passes of the valleys, and 


then hastening forward in the same direction as them- | 


selves across the fields of snow. Steaming breath caine 
from the nostrils of the snorting horses, and merrily 
jingled the bells in the clear air. Susanna was enrap- 
tured. 

No less was she enraptured by the cordiality with 
which she saw herself received at the parsonage—she, a 
foreign serving-maiden—by foreign, wealthy, and respect- 
able people. Susanna was, besides this, very curious to 
see how things looked, and how they went on, in a 
respectable parsonage in Norway ; and it was therefore 
very agreeable to her, when the kind Madame Middel- 
berg invited her to see the house, and allowed her to be 
conducted by her eldest daughter, Thea Middelberg, 
everywhere, from the cellar even to the garret. Susanna, 
after this, felt great esteem for the arrangements in the 
parsonage-house ; thought that she could learn various 
things from it ; other things, however, she thought, 


would have been better according to her Swedish me- | 


thod. Returned to the company, Susanna found much 
to notice and much to reflect upon. 
was through the whole of this day in a sort of mental 


excitement. It seemed to her, as if she saw the picture 





| 
j 
| 
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The patriotic burgomaster’s daughter burned Wid 


solitary HeimdaJ. The pastor of the mother-parish, the | desire to fall upon those who dared to despise her fathe. 


friendly and hospitable pastor, Middelberg, had sent an | land. She could not bear this coolly, and almost 
her own anger she was about to rise and take 


neighbourhood, which included also the inhabitants of | place ; but she restrained herself, for she heard & gmp 


manly voice raised in defence of that foreign calumaj 


country. And truly it was refreshing for Susan, 
hear Sweden defended with as much intelligence ag yy. 
truly it was a joy to her to hear the assertions of 4 
coarser voice repelled by the other less noisy, but mp 


powerful voice. 


But more, this was the voice of Harald! Ity, 
‘| the bantering steward, who followed her abgy 
everywhere, mocking at Sweden, who now spoke» 
| beautifully of her country and the great Gustany 


that her heart overflowed in joy and gratitude, 


A gossiping lady, at this party, had private 
told Susanna a horridly-calumnious story of he 


lady, which, on their way home, she indi 


| 


} 
} 
| 
' 


i 
! 


related to Harald. The steward vowed he wogi 


stop the lips of the slanderer. 


“No, such snakes at least shall not hiss about 
unhappy lady. And to crush them shall be my busines? 
And with this Harald pressed Susanna’s hand g 
| parting, and left her. 
“ And my business,” thought Susanna, with teak 


eyes, “ shall be, to love her and to serve her faithfully 


There was thus one strong sympathy establish 
between the courageous steward of Semb, and th 


| devoted and faithful housekeeper. 


| 





For the rest, she | 


of comfort and happiness of which she had sometimes | 


dreamed, here realized. It seemed to her, that life amid 
these grand natural scenes and simple manners must be 
beautiful. The relationship between parents and chil- 
dren, between masters and servants, appeared so cordial, 
so patriarchal. She heard the servants in the house of 
the clergyman, call him and his wife, father and mother ; 
she saw the eldest daughter of the house assist in wait- 
ing on the guests, and that so joyously and easily, that 
one saw that she did it from her heart ; saw a frank 
satisfaction upon all faces, a freedom from care, and a 
simplicity in the behaviour of all; and all this made 
Susanna feel quite light at heart, whilst it called forth a 
certain tearful glance in her eye. 

The evening passed in dancing and singing, and 
innocent gaiety and female tattle; but in one room 
sat apart a set of gentlemen, with pipes and poli- 
tics; and certainly a little Norwegian beer and 
brandy also, though Miss Bremer does not confess 


to it. And some of them spoke harsh defamatory | S 


words of Sweden! a country of which the Nor- 
wegians have certainly not become more fond since 
they were closely united to it ; and which, if taken 
as an example, does not greatly recommend the 


Federal union of kingdoms. Susanna’s blood boiled; | ™ 
> | him from them. 


she clenched her fist : “ Heavens, were I but a man!” 
was the patriotic maiden’s secret exclamation, 


| discovered that possibly in time he might have s wel 
chest, and he visited her therefore every morning iat 
dairy that he might receive a cup of new milk from 
hand. For this, he gave her in return fresh spay 


Spring came, the chill, tardy, boisterous sprig 
of the north ; but nature at last relented, and t 
Susanna al 
Harald were faithful, active, and indefatigah 
auxiliaries in the service of their mistress ; though 
their wooing, if such it might be, was still carr 
Susanna wy 
delighted with Harald’s cheerful spirit and activity; 
and she now cooked him those dainty Norwegia 
dishes, which she had once despised ; and lear 
herself to relish the onion milk, and soup with & 


labours of the year commenced. 


on by “nipping and scratching.” 


little herrings. 


Harald, towards spring, was very much occupied wit 
_ work and workpeople, so that he had but little time® 


devote to Susanna, either for good or bad. 


But he be 


flowers, or by way of change, a nettle (which was alm 
_ thrown violently into a corner,) and for the rest si 
tively remarked the occurrences in the dairy, # 
| Susanna’s movements, whilst she poured the milkou# 
| the pails through a sieve into the pans, 


them on their shelves, whereby it happened 


and arrange 
that » 


would forget himself in the following monologue— 


“See, that one may call a knack ! 
looks at her work, and with that cheerful, 
Everything that she touches is well done 


_improves and flourishes under her eye. 
were not so violent and passionate !—but it is not 

heart, there never was a better heart than hers ™ 
and animals love her, and are well off under ber@® 


| 


| 


happy the man who—hum !” 


| was, that Harald had,—partly by his provoca 
| naughtiness, and partly by his friendship, his 


How 


friendly ft 
;—eF 


ine 


Shall we not at the same time cast a glance 
| Susanna’s heart? It is rather curious there. The 


ti 


story 


| ing, and his native worth, which Susanna discon 
| more and more,—so rooted himself into all her 
| and feelings, that it was impossible for her # 


| 


in anger, in gratitude, in 


at all times, must she think of him. Many 


| lay down with the wish never to see him | 


hon 
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the next morning with the secret desire to 
alws ahr - again. The terms on which she stood 


web him resembled April weather. 

A May-day, and Susanna among her poultry, 
+. to the reader, like some fine picture painted by 
a borough, on which an exquisite rural poem 
has been written. Disengaged from her poultry, 

went to visit at a neighbouring cottage ; 
for she was become the intelligent and charitable 
friend of all the cottage matrons and children, 
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reading useful knowledge and the love of industry | 


among them. 
Some time ago she had helped the wife to set up a 
piece of weaving, and now had been assisting her in 
taking it down, and her countenance beamed with plea- 
sare at the scene which she had witnessed there. The 
cow had calved there that same morning, and the milk 
ran in foaming and abundant streams to the unspeakable 
joy of four small pail-boys, who now were divided in 
their joy over this, and their admiration of the little 
lively black-and-white spotted calf; which admiration 
however, in the mind of the youngest, was mixed with 
fear. The web also had turned out beyond expectation ; 
Susanna helped the housewife to cut out the piece of 
eloth in the most advantageous manner, and her cheer- 
fal words and cordial sympathy were like the cream to 
the milk breakfast. It was with this glad impression 
on her soul, that Susanna entered the court at Semb; and 
was saluted by Alfiero and all the poultry with great 
joy. In the meantime she heard the cries and Jamenta- 
tions of birds; and this led her to the orchard. Here 
she saw a pair of starlings, which with anxiety and 
screams were flying about the lowest branches of an oak. 
In the grass below, something black was hopping about; 
and Susanna saw that it was a young starling, which 
had ventured itself too early out of the nest, and had 
fallen down. It now raised its weak cries to its parents, 
which, as it appeared, sought by their fluttering to keep 
at a respectful distance a gray cat, whose greedy eyes 
gleamed forth from under a hawthorn bush. Susanna 
drove away the cat, and took up and warmed the little 
bird in her breast. But this did not at all pacify the 
starling papa and mamma; their uneasiness seemed rather 
to increase. Susanna would gladly from her heart have 
allayed it; but when she looked up and saw the starling 
nest high up in the old trunk, many ells above her head, 
she was quite in despair. With that the noon-day bell 
rang. Alfiero howled to it in his tragical manner ; and 
Harald, at the head of his workpeople, returned from 
the field. Susanna hastened to ask counsel from him, 
and showed him the young one. “ Give it here,” said 
Harald. “I will twist its neck, and so we can have a 
nice little roast for dinner.” 
“No! can you be so cruel?” yeplied Susanna. 
Harald laughed without answering, looked up to the 
to see where the starling nest was, and swung him- 
telf with great agility up the tree. Standing now upon 
the lowest boughs, he bent himself down to Susanna, and 
said,“ Give it here to me, I will manage it!” And Susan- 
ta now gave him the bird without any further remark. 
tly and nimbly sprang Harald now from bough to 
gh, holding the bird in his left hand, and accom- 
panied by the crying starling parents, who flew terrified 
ee his head. It was certainly a surprise to them 
i ts young one was placed uninjured in the nest, 
was no longer so for Susanna; and as Harald, 
resinel vy warm, sprang down from the tree, he was 
ja, Susanna’s most friendly glances and cordial 


At this moment came several travelling tradespeople 
r r packs into the court, and were observed by 
Ane said that he had some little purchases to 

an perought Susanna’s advice. Susanna was a 
— women give advice willingly. Always good, 
oe ae time Harald had made various purchases, 
leis oe fp asked counsel of Susanna, who thereby 
somewhat flattered, but could not help 
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thinking the while of Harald, “ yet he must be a regular 
egotist. He always thinks about himself, and always 
buys for himself, and never anything for his sister; of 
whom he, however, talks so much, and seems to love so 
well! But——the Norwegian men, they love themselves 
most !” 

And this time it did not seem to be without reason that 
Susanna thought so; for it was terrible how thoughtfal 
Harald was for himself, and what a deal he needed for 
this self. 

This piece of damask he would have for his table; this 
muslin for his curtains, these pocket-handkerchiefs for 
his nose, and so on. 

Susanna could not avoid saying, on purpose to try 
him, when they came to a handsome piece for a dress— 
“How pretty that is! Certainly that would become 
your sister very nicely !” 

“ What! my sister!” returned Harald. “No! it is 
best that she clothe herself. This is exactly the thing 
that I want for my sofa. One is always nearest to 
one’s self! One must care a little for one’s self.” 

“Then care you for yourself! I have no time !” said 
Susanna, quite excited, as she turned her back upon him 
and his wares, and went. 

Thus the wooing proceeded, till summer came 
and awoke all the latent poetry of the untutored 
Susanna, of whom Harald had become the oral in- 
structor, delighting in the task. 

He taught her to know the flowers of the dale, 
their names and properties; and was as much amused 
at her mangling of the Latin words, as he was charmed 
at the quickness with which she comprehended and ap- 
plied their economical and medicinal uses. 

The dale and its beauties became to her continually 
more known and beloved. She went now again in the 
morning to the spring, where the ladies’-mantle and the 
silver-weed grew so luxuriantly, and let the feathery 
creatures bathe and rejoice themselves. On Sunday 
afternoons, too, she sometimes took a ramble to a grove 
of oaks and wild rose-bushes, at the foot of the mountain 
called Krystallberg, which in the glow of the evening sun 
glittered with a wonderful radiance. She was some- 
times followed thither by Harald, who related many a 
strange legend. , ‘ ; 

Out of the prosaic soil of her life and action sprung a 
flower of poetry, half reality, half legend, which diffused 
a delightful radiance over her soul. 

Harald expected his sister Alette ona visit. She 
arrived ; and was found a lovelyand anaccomplished 
girl, who charmed all with whom she conversed ; 
and whom her brother, though he bantered her 
also, very tenderly loved. He pretended to entertain 
high notions of the superiority of his sex; and 
announced his intention of reigning sole lord and 
master, and of making his wife, when he got one, 
his submissive servant. This drew forth the warm 
indignation of Susanna at the despotism of Nor- 
wegian husbands. His sister told how provokingly 
saucy he had been when a boy ; and what a tyrant 
in words; but when he went out— 

Broke forth into a hearty panegyric upon him, and 
concluded with these words: “ Yes, one may probably 
three times a day get angry with him before we can right- 
ly get to know him ; but this is certain, that if he wishes 
it, you cannot get clear of him without first loving him.” 
Susanna sate silent ; listened to Alette’s words ; and her 
heart beat at once with painful and affectionate feelings. 

The brother and sister now lived but for each 
other ; their endearments, their familiar recollec- 
tions, their common topics of fireside conversation, 
never ended; they talked of the past, they talked of 
the future; and poor Susanna, astranger in astrange 
land, felt that she had no part in their thoughts or 
discourse. She retired to her own room, melan- 


choly and depressed, sadly whispering “little Hul- 
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da!” but her tears flowed not altogether, on that 
night, from the pure and sweet source of sisterly 
love. The charm of Alette’s conversation and 
talents was felt even by Mrs. Astrid; while Su- 
sanna found herself little at ease in the society 


of the accomplished young lady, and for the first | 


time experienced a mortifying sense of her own 
defects. She was heavy, “lumpish.” Had she 


but more knowledge: could she but obtain one _ 


beautiful talent that might give pleasure to others.” 
All her fidelity, all her devotion, had never drawn 
from her unhappy lady one token of fondness ; 


though she now caressed the charming Alette, the | 


winning stranger of yesterday. At the close of a 
very interesting conversation, embracing lofty and 
wide themes, in which Susanna was quite thrown 
out, Mrs. Astrid had involuntarily risen and kissed 


the charming girl, whose ennobling sentiments had | 


touched and awakened her torpid soul. 


Harald, too, was affected; but he appeared to restrain 
his feelings, and gazed with earnest and tearful eyes on 
the group before him. 


NOVELS, 


Her demeanour was calmer ; she quietly Wi 
herself from taking part in conversation which wen), 
yond her education ; in a friendly spirit she endea 
to renounce the attentions and interest of oth 
_ busied herself only in attending to the comforts and 
| sures of all, as well as in accomplishing, and when 
sible, anticipating every wish. And such an activity 
more than people imagine, an influence upon the we, 
being of every-day life. The affectionate will lendsey, 
to dead things soul and life. But heavy to the mig, 
tering spirits is this life of labour and care for 
_where no sunbeam of love, no cordial acknowiedgmen 
falls upon their laborious day. ; 

And such was long the case of Susanna. Alety 
was already the betrothed of a prosperous ay 
estimable young merchant of Tromsée. It hy 
been for marriage presents to her that Harald haj 
purchased so many pretty and useful things, whi, 
he pretended entire selfishness; and the handson 
_ dress which Susanna had recommended to him as » 


_ nice for his sister, the brother and sister, one day, 
her great astonishment, pressed upon herself; anj 
| she was grateful, though she did not feel glad. Th 
merchant of Tromsée, Alf Lexow, came to Sem) 


Silently and unobserved stole Susanna out of the room. 4 to claim his betrothed, and Harald wished to show 


She felt a sting in her heart ; a serpent raged in her 
bosom. Driven by a nameless agonized disquiet, she 
hastened forth into the free air, and ascended, almost 
without being aware of it herself, the steep footpath up 
the mountain, where many a time, in calmer moments, 
she had admired the beautiful prospect. 

Great and beautiful scenes had, during the foregoing 


conversation, arisen before her view ;—she felt herself so | 


little, so poor beside them. Ah! she could not once 
speak of the great and beautiful, for her tongue was 
bound. She felt so warmly, and yet could warm no one ! 
The happy Alette won without trouble, perhaps even 
without much valuing it, a regard, an approval, which 
Susanna would have purchased with her lite. The Bar- 


bra spirit boiled up in her;and witha reproachful glance | 


to heaven she exclaimed, “Shall I then, for my whole life, 
remain nothing but a poor, despised maid-servant ?” 
The heaven looked down on the young maiden mildly 


but smilingly ; soft rain-drops sprinkled her forehead ; | 
and all nature around her stood silent, and, as it were, | 


in sorrow. This sorrowing calm operated on Susanna 
like the tenderly accusing glance of a good mother. She 
looked down into her heart,and saw there envy and pride, 
and she shuddered at herself. She gazed down into the 
stream which waved beneath her feet, and she thought 


with longing, “O that one could but plunge down, | 


deep, deep into these waves, and then arise purified— 
improved !” 

But already this wish had operated like a purifying 
baptism on Susanna’s soul ; and she felt fresh and light 
thoughts ascend within her. “ A poor maid-servant !” 


repeated now Sanna ; “ and why should that be so con- | 


temptible a lot! The Highest himself has served on 
earth ; served for all, for the very least ; yes, even for 


me. O !—” and it became continually lighter and warm- | 


erin her mind.—“I will be a true maid-servant, and 


place my honour in it, and desire to be nothing else! | 


Charm I cannot ; beauty and genius, and beautiful tal- 


ents, | have not ; but—I can love and I can serve, and | 


that will 1 do with my whole heart, and with all my 
strength, and in all humility ; and if men despise me, 
yet God will not forsake the poor and faithful maid-ser- 
vant !” 

And beautifully did Susanna realize her purpose 
of being ahumble and “faithful maid-servant ;” and 
in due time she richly reaped her reward. Had 
it not been so, we should have fairly quarrelled 


with Miss Bremer; but no other result was pos- | 
sible; yet Susanna did not all at once become perfect, | 


though she womanfully strove to keep up to the 
high standard she had fixed, 


the stranger some of the popular games and fe. 
| tivities of the country. Meanwhile the betrothel 
| pair were entirely occupied with each other, ani 
_ Harald was again thrown, for society and amus- 
ment, upon his companion of the past autum 


and winter. 

Alette was lively, agreeable, and well-educated ; be 
she liked best to hear herself talk. So in reality did 
Harald ; and a better listener than Susanna could nobody 
have. Contentions occurred no longer ; but there wi 
a something in Susanna which attracted Harald to ke 
more than the former passion for strife had ever dove. 
He found Susanna’s manners altered for the better; 
there was in them a something quieter, and, at the sam 
time, gentler than before ; whilst she was now always 
so kind, so attentive, and thought of everything whid 
could give pleasure to others. He saw, at the sam 
time, with what silent solicitude her thoughts followe! 


| Mrs. Astrid, who now, at the approach of autumn—t 
was then the end of August—appeared to have relapse 
into her dark and silent mood, out of which she had beet 
aroused for some time. - 

And at the rustic games and dances whic 
Harald had set on foot, to show his future brother 
the customs of the valley, Susanna, dressed as 4 
Halling peasant-girl, and the partner of Harald 
who was also disguised as a peasant, looked so bright 
and happy as to appear almost handsome; 
she danced the Halling dance to admiration. What 
follows, reminds us of Lady Morgan’s deseripu# 
of that most national of all national dances, 
Irish jig. 

This dance is deeply characteristic. It paints 
Northern inhabitant’s highest joy in life ; it is the Ber 
serker-gladness in the dance. Supported upon the a 
of the woman, the man throws himself high in the #) 
then he catches her in his arms, and swings rou ” 
her in wild circles ; then they separate ; then they ® 
again, and whirl again round, as it were, in super 
| dance of life and delight. The measure is dete bid 
bold, and full of life. It is a dance-intoxication, 2 
people for the moment release themselves from every 
every burden and oppression of existence. 
| Thus felt also at this time Harald and Sosa 
Young, strong, agile, they swung themselves 
with certainty and ease, which seemed to make the 
& Sport without any effort ; and with eyes stea® 
riveted on each other, they had no sense of gi 
They whirled round, as it were, in a magic circle, 
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The understrings sounded | travel !” said Mrs. Astrid, with impatient energy. “But 


I desire that no one accompany me. 
at home.” 

“Lord God !” said Susanna, painfully excited, “I spoke 
not for myself. Could I die to save my lady from any 
danger, any sorrow, heaven knows that I would do it 
Let me go with you to Bergen.” 

Susanna accompanied her mistress, and so did 
Harald ; and in the trials of that dreadful and 


perilous mountain journey, Susanna recovered the 


You can stay here 


_ ground which she had lost in his worldly estima- 


tion. In his heart and sober judgment she had 
lost none. There is nothing finer in the series of 
Miss Bremer’s tales than the description of this 


perilous journey through the mountain passes, 


| 


whether in scenery or in sentiment. 

Wandering together—after their mistress had 
been carefully laid on her couch in a cave—the 
sympathetic spirits of her faithful attendants had 
risen in ecstatic admiration, as they watched the 
sun like a globe of red fire setting among the opal- 
tinted peaks of the snow-mountains :— 

“Good God! how great, how glorious !” exclaimed 


Susanna, involuntarily, whilst with her hands pressed 


upon her breast, she bowed herself as though in adoration 
before the descending ruler of the day. 

“ Yes, great and glorious!” answered a gentle echo 
near ; Susanna looked around, and saw Harald standing 
beside her. There stood they, the two alone, lighted by 
the descending sun, with the same feelings, the same 
thoughts, ardent and adoring in the waste, dead solitude. 
Susanna could not resist the feelings of deep and solemn 
emotion which filled her heart. She extended her hand 
to Harald, and her tearful look seemed to say, “ Peace ! 
Peace !” Susanna felt this a leave-taking, but a leave- 
taking in love. In that moment she could have clasped 
the whole world to her breast. * 6 6 

Harald, on the contrary, seemed to think of no leave- 


| taking ; for he held Susanna’s hand fast in his, and was 
| about to speak ; but she hastily withdrew it, and turning 


| 
| 


herself from him, said— 
“ We must now think about supper !” 
The fire outside the cave blazed up cheerfully, and in 


| the eastern heaven up rose the moon amid rose-coloured 


i usic. 
. strange, aE Te. The peculiar enchanted power 
ted eee oe in the clear deeps of the water, in the myste- 
whi 3 of the mountains, in the shades of dark 
™ caves, which the skalds have celebrated ae the — 
on. of mermaids, mountain-kings, and ; fpr so an 
bas, which drag down the heart so forcibly into un oe 
eu. wondrous deeps—this dark song of Nature is hear | 
ea the understrings of the Halling’s playful, but yet at the 
Be came time melancholy tones. It deeply seized upon | 
mn < a’s soul, and Harald also seemed to experience 
ett, thisenchantment. Leaving the wilder movements of the 
dance, they moved around ever quieter, arm in arm. 
etts «0, so through life ! whispered Harald 8 lips almost | 
and ‘avoluntarily, as he looked deep into Susanna’s beaming, | 
rm tearful eyes ; and,“ O, so through life !”? was answered 
ha! ‘; Susanna’s heart, but her lips remained closed. 
hai But Susanna’s trials were far from being over. | 
hie Alette was not pleased at what she, on this evening, | 
ome noticed in the conduct of her brother ; and while 
sm cooling herself in a shady arbour, in the intervals 
yy Wi of the dancing. Susanna overheard a conversation 
an, which stung her to the very heart. Alette said— 
The “ Sysanna is, to be sure, an excellent and good girl, 
eM) and I really like her; but yet, Harald, it would distress 
how we if you seriously were attached to her.” 
rm “ And why ?” asked Harald. ; 
, “ Because I think that she would not be suitable for | 
thet your wife. She has an unreasonable and violent temper, 
an and—” 
Use “But that may be changed, Alette. She has already 
umn changed very much, Of her violent temper I have no 
fear: that I should soon remove !” 
“Greater wizards than you, my brother, have erred 
; be in such a belief. At the same time, she is much too 
y did uneducated, too ignorant to be a suitable companion for 
bey you through life. And neither would she be suitable 
Ass: for the social circles into which you must sometimes come. 
Aw Harald replied, that “he fancied his sister was 
tte: Mane ight,” and poor Susanna heard no more. She 
sux: fee hurried by a wood-path back to Semb: Barbra 
ways contending with Sanna for mastery in her lacer- 
pi: ated heart :— 
lowed “They despise me!” cried the former; “they cast 
nit me of, they trample me under their feet. They think 
apsed me not worthy to be near them; the haughty, heartless 
1 been people! But have they indeed a right to hold themselves 
much above me, because I am not so fine, so learned, 
shich as they ; because | am——-poor! No, that have they 
Nae not: for [can earn my own bread, and go my own way 
ae through the world as well as any of them. And if they 
us will be proud, then I can be ten times prouder. I need 
arald, not to humbie myself before them! One is just as good 
wright as another ig 
eal pF Ah !” now began Sanna, and painful tears began to 
Wh tow down her cheeks, “one is not just as good as an- 
“a other, and education and training make a great differ- 
pace ence between people. It is not pleasant for a man to 
g, the “ash for the ignorance of his wife ; neither can one 
*xpect that anybody would teach a person of my age; 
ts th suai they look into my heart and see how willingly I 
e Bet mibell. wh: me “and Harald, whom I thought wished 
ea aie as te cg a0 much, whom I would willingly 
° ait; dike. wha 5. by e reart and life—how coldly he spoke 
j wid ree Just before spoke so warmly— 
wi And Barbra spoke again, and Sauna was very 
rabor Wretched, On the saine night Susanna found Mrs. 
mines Astrid in a state of violent agitation, and resolved 
whe “pon an iinmediate journey to Bergen. She held 
y cal % letter clasped in her hand ; a letter which con- 


“ined the mystery of her grief, and which sum- 
twhedher to Bergen to have every doubt resolved:— 
.a was confounded. “To Bergen !”’ stammered 
_ uinogiy ; * and the road thither is so difficult, so 
“agtTous, at this time—” 


” And . Jl on? S| . 
4 Wf death threatened me upon it, I] should yet 


SHEEGS 


~ 








clouds. 

Soon was Susanna, lively and cheerful, busied by the 
fire. From cakes of bouillon and prepared groats which 
she had brought with her, she prepared an excellent soup, 
in which pieces of veal were warmed. Whilst this boiled, 
she distributed bread, cheese, and brandy to the men who 
accompanied them, and cared with particular kindness 
for the old guide. Harald allowed her to do all this, 
without assisting her in the least. ;* a & 2 
Alette’s warnings flitted from before him like the thence- 
hastening night-mists, without shape or reality. He saw 
himself the possessor of an estate which he would ennoble 
as Oberlin has done the sunken rocky valley ; saw him- 
self surrounded by dependants and neighbours, to whose 
happiness he really contributed ; he saw himself in his 


_home—he contemplated it in the most trying light—the 


long winter evenings ; but itdimmed not thereby. For 
he saw himself as before, on the winter evenings with 
Susanna ; but yet not as before, for he now sate nearer 
to her and she was his wife, and he read aloud to her, 
and enjoyed her lively, warm sympathy ; but he rested 
at intervals his eyes upon her and upon the child, which 
lay in the cradle at her feet, and Susanna glanced at him 
as She had just now done upon the rock in the evening 
sun. The flames which now danced over the snow were 
the flames of his own hearth, and it was his wife who, 
happy and hospitable, was busied about them, diffusing 
comfort and joy around her. 

“ What is the use of a finer education!” thought he ; 
“ it cannot create a heart, a soul, aud qualities like this 
girl’s!” He could not turn his eyes from Susanna ; every 
moment she seemed more beautiful to him.—-The sweet 
enchantment of love had come over him. In the mean- 
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time the evening meal was ready, and Harald was called 
to it. 

In the course of this terrible journey, the life of 
Harald, the lives, indeed, of the whole party, were, 
by means which we cannot describe, preserved 
by the marvellous fortitude and courage of Su- 
sanna, who had nearly perished herself in the gen- 
erous attempt to save them. She imagined, when 
she had accomplished her terrible task, that she was 
dying ; and she was content to die, since she had 
secured the safety of Harald and her lady. 
had but one care :— 

She seized the hands of her mistress and of Harald, 
and said with great difficuly, earnestly praying—* My 
little Hulda! The fatherless—motherless—think of 
her!” 

“Susanna! my good, dear child !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Astrid, “ thou wilt not, thou shalt not now die!’ And 


for the first time fell a beam of anxious love from her 
dark eyes upon the young, devoted maiden. It was the 


first time that Susanna had enjoyed such a glance, and | 


she looked up as joyfully as if she had gazed into the 


opened heaven. 
‘*Q Harald!” said Susanna, while she gazed at him 


with inexpressible tenderness and clearness ; “1 know 
that I could not make you happy in life, but I thank God 
that I can die for you. Now, now despise not my love !”— 
and seizing his hand and that of her mistress, she pressed 
them to her bosom, saying with a sobbing voice,“ Pardon 
my fault, for—my love’s sake !” 

A slight shiver passed through her frame, her head 
sank upon her breast. Without a sign of life, they laid 
Susanna by her mistress, who held her in her arms, and 
bathed with her tears the young, pallid countenance. 

Months elapsed before Susanna was restored from 
fever, and awoke from the wild delirious dream, in 
which she had revealed her heart’s dearest secrets ; 
and all this while had Mrs. Astrid, whose sorrows 
were now entirely banished by the unravelling of 
the mystery, been her assiduous nurse :— 

The strong and healthy Susanna had stood too distant 
from her; the weak, and in her weakness the so child- 
like affectionate one, had stolen into her heart, and she 
felt her heart thereby bloom, as it were, anew. 


W hat was the astonishment of Susanna to learn, | 
on her recovery, that Harald was no true brother | 


of Alette, but the sister's son of Mrs. Astrid; the 


boy, whose imagined murder in childhood by her | 
profligate husband for the sake of his property, | 


had been the consuming grief of her life. Harald 
was thus a greater man than before, and Susanna’s 
depression more deep than ever. She wished to 
return to her Swedish home, to her little Hulda. 
How unhappy it had been ever to have left them! 


Mrs. Astrid insisted that she should first return to | 
Heimdal, and then do as she pleased ; and while | 


they remained in Bergen, her mistress laboured to 
supply the defectsof Susanna’seducation ; and found 
her an apt pupil. The journey over the mountain 


passes, now in the height of summer, was delightful | 


to all but Susanna. 

It was a beautiful July evening when they descended 
into Heimdal. 
she saw again the places and the objects which were so 
dear to her, and which she should now soon quit for ever. 
Never had they struck her as so enchanting. She saw 


the sun’s beams fall on the Krystallberg, and she called 
to mind Harald’s sagas ; she saw the grove of oaks where 
Mrs. Astrid had sate and had enjoyed the fragrance 
which Susanna’s hand had prepared for her in silence. 
And the spring where the silver-weed and the ladies’- 
mantle grew, the clear spring where she had spent so 
many happy hours ; Susanna semed to thirst for it... 


She | 


She was sad and solitary :— | 


Susanna’s heart swelled with sadness as 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


1, . « « « « Silently ascended the pillars of smh, 
| from the cottages in the dale, where she was at 
knew each child and each cow ; knew the cares and 4 
joys which dwelt there, and where she had first | 
| rightly to comprehend Harald’s good-heartedn 
ways Harald—always did she find his image as the hea, 
in all these reminiscences. But now—now Should & 
soon leave all this, all that was beautiful and dear! 
All Susanna’s dumb friends welcomed her bag 
with clamorous delight. “Is not our dale beayy. 
ful?” said Fru Astrid; and the heart of 
Susanna, about to leave it, swelled. “ Yes, beau, 
ful for her.” The spirit of Barbra rose in h» 
' bosom; but Sanna’s tears carried away Barbry, 
| wrath, while she said :— 
| “Yes, I will go: but I will bless them wherever I» 
| May they find a maid equally faithful, equally devoted: 
| May they never miss Susanna! And then, my little Huld 
| 





then my darling and sole joy, soon will I come to the 
I will take thee into my arms, and carry thee to som 
still corner, where undisturbed I may labour for the 
A bit of bread and a quiet home, I shall find suffieje: 
for us both. And when my heart aches, I will clasp the 
to me, thou little soft child, and thank God that I hy 
yet some one on earth whom I can love, and who lors 
me !” 

Just as Susanna finished this ejaculation, she was x 
the door of her room. She opened it—entered—sj 
stood dumb with astonishment. Were her senses 
confused, or did she now first wake out of year-long 
dreams! She saw herself again in that little room» 
which she had spent so many years of her youth, in thy 
little room which she herself had fitted up, had painted 
and embellished, and had often described to Harali: 
—and there by the window stood the little Hulda’s be, 
with its flowery coverlet, and blue muslin hanging 
This scene caused the blood to rush violently to Susanns’ 
heart, and, out of herself, she cried—* Hulda! my litt 
Hulda!” 

“Here I am, Sanna! Here is thy little Hulda? 
answered the clear joyous voice of a child, and the cover 
let of the bed moved, and an angelically-beautiful childs 
head peeped out, and two small white arms stretebe 
themselves towards Susanna. With acry of almost will 
| Joy Susanna sprang forward, and clasped the little sister 
in her arms. 

Susanna was pale, wept and laughed, and knew m 
for some time what went on around her. But whens 
had collected herself, she found herself sitting on Halds: 
| bed, with the child folded in her arms,and over the litt 
light-locked head, lifted itself a manly one, with an & 
pression of deep seriousness and gentle emotion. 

“ Entreat Susanna, little Hulda,” said Harald,* ths 
she bestow a little regard on me, and that she does» 
say nay to what you have granted me ; beg that 1 my 
| call little Hulda my daughter, and that I may call yor 
| Susanna, my Susanna!” 

“Q yes! That shalt thou, Susanna!” exclaimed litte 
Hulda. . -s © Sanna! Do like him,# 
| let him be my father!” 
And so ended the wooing and the Strife with s 
_most joyous Norwegian bridal ; and Susanne d 
not find her husband the despot, and the selfis. 


/exacting man he had jeeringly threatened to b 








and so, too, ends what we consider the finest pop* 
| lar tale, take it all in all, which we have ye ® 
ceived from its gifted author. So much of @ 
space has been given to it, that we have but 
space left for our home productions : 





“ Men AND Women; or, MANORKIAL Ricnts, 
been so well received by the press, that it is ala 
superfluous thus late to speak of it. It may, * 
| one glance, be recognised as the twin-siste? é 
Susan Hopley. There is the same kind of jnters 
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MEN AND WOMEN.—THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 151 


hough it is here, we think, if not more deep, more | are the inmates of a third-rate London lodging- 
= trated ; the same strain of sentiment, and | house, into which some of the principal personages 
pie cast of character and incident, and the same | are cast, during a period of adversity. There is 
o' nee of writing with a fixed purpose. The | truth in them all; and in the young barrister, and 
yes Me moral illustrated is, that “ our pleasant vices the artist, Elias Longfellow, great beauty. It is 
ne mes whip us well.” | amoral, if indirect repudiation of Manorial Rights, 
Manorial Rights, as a title, means, we presume, | to make the high-born young lady whom Elias had 
that commutation of an old feudal privilege, (which admired and served in the deep adversity of her 
we have seen Colonel Thompson sometimes employ family, remain faithful to this uncouth and modest 
to illustrate, by an extreme case, the beauties of | son of genius, when fortune smiled again upon her 
that system.) which now, instead of the brides, re- house. Some of the low-life characters, again, as 
stricts the baron or lord of the manor to seducing Burnley the poacher, possess power, that, in the 
as many of the unmarried women on his own and | high-wrought scenes, becomes almost too terrific to 
the neighbouring domains, as may hit his roving | serve the legitimate ends of prose fiction. But, taken 
fancy. The Lord of the Manor, who is the hero | as a whole, Men and Women will be found to pos- 
; 





of this story, has spread domestic ruin and misery | sess interest for every class of novel-readers ; for 
far and wide among his tenantry, by his attempts | the sentimental, the romantic, and the lovers of 
and his successes in subverting female innocence. | strong excitement. 

His instrument, a corrupted and parasitical valet, a 
Courvoisier-like, smooth, andcowardly villain, is, by 





“ The Grave-digger’ has love, romance, and senti- 
a grand stroke of retributive justice, made the mur- | mental distress enough for the amusement of the 
derer of the master by whom he had originally been | most youthful reader ; with clever and knowing 
corrupted ; and it is shown throughout how inevit- | sketches of real life for the more experienced and 
ably one crime produces another. The interest of | worldly-wise seeker of entertainment in fiction. In- 
the tale turns upon the extraordinary circumstances | deed, the subordinate part is, as we think, much the 
of this murder, which occurs early in the narra- | best of the book. The heroes and heroine we have 
tive, and of which several innocent persons are | met with five hundred times; and the Grave-dig- 
suspected. There are minds so constituted, as to | ger and his friends are considerable bores ; but 
feel stronger interest, more intense enjoyment, in | the gentlemen on the London press, and the mys- 
pursuing and unravelling the intricacies of a crim- | teries of their craft, making the necessary allow- 
inal case, depending on circumstantial and con- | ances, are real personages and things, and therefore 
flicting evidence, than in the deepest tragedy to | well worth knowing. The regular customers of 
which the genius of a Siddons or a Kean ever gave the Lord Burleigh Tavern, are, indeed, a group 
life and action. The author of Men and Women, | from genuine London life, truthfully drawn, and 
from the construction of the story, appears to have | very little over-coloured, and one well worth con- 
a mind of this cast. But the main interest, and | templating. It is sketches of this kind which 
the moral of the story, are relieved and enlivened | seduce people of mature age, and competent under- 
by an endless variety of relative details, inci- | standing, into being as devoted votaries of the cir- 
denis, and subordinate characters, which, if not all | culating library shelves as green seventeen. So 
necessary to the development of the plot, have a the Grave-digger must succeed, as people of all 
life, strength, and entireness in themselves. Such | ages are dependent on him, 





THE TROOPER'’S SONG. (Scurttrr.) 


Up, comrades, and saddle! To horse, and away ' He digs and he shovels, while life flies fast : 
To the field, where freedom ’s the prize, sirs! _ And digs, till he digs his own grave at last. 
There hearts of true mettle still carry the day, P 
And men are the kings and the kaisers. Unwelcome guests are the trooper tall 
No shelter is there, where a skulker may creep: And his coal-black so fiercely ridden: 
But each man’s sword his own head must keep. | When the lamps are bright in the bridal hall, 


j 
} 


Poem the earth has ; . He comes to the revel unbidden. 
om the earth has freedom outvanished quite, | He woos not with speeches, he woos not with gold 
8, . 


And left but the master and master’d: ‘oo Vik a 
Chicaning and falsehood have fasten’d them tight But bears off the prize, like a reiver bold. 


On the hearts of the fool and the dastard. 


A kiss, wench, at parting! Why, never take on 
soldier beards death in the teeth,—and he, “ , 


ie of Your tears will be dried by some new love. 
amine of all mortals, alone is free. We are here to-day, and to-morrow are gone,— 
Life's cares and its troubles, he doffs thei by ; Can a soldier know constant and true love ! 
No fear has he, and no sorrow ; We are tost to and fro, like the restless wind, 
He shows a full front to his fate !—for why? And are true, while we may, to the lass that’s kind. 


te @ 
comes, at the latest, to-morrow. Then up, boys, and saddle! Huzzah for the fight, 


And if J : 
then to-morrow, to-day let us drain : Where the pulses beat high, till they madden; 
art-stirring cup,—we may never again. 





We tn: Youth boils in each vein, in each nerve dances light: 
* toil not, we moil not, but snatch for ourselves Up, up, e’er its spirit can sadden. 
© Joys that from heaven down tumble. Strike home, and remember in battle strife, 
rv sorry drudge, he digs and he delves, The man that fears death has no chance for life. 


4 hopes on a treasure to stumble. 
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Reaper, have you ever heard of Jackey Jackey, 
the dashing “stand and deliver” man, the gen- 
tleman highwayman, or swell Tohyman of Aus- 
tralia? Some of you may, for his fame spread 


far and wide ; and that name, terrible in Austra- | 
lia, has penetrated to the ends of the earth. Would | 


that the mighty magician of the North had lived 
long enough to incorporate his name with the 
brave Rob Roy and the gallant outlaw of Sher- 
wood : for, like these freebooters, Jackey Jackey 
had all the noble and generous qualities which have 
shed so bright a lustre over their romantic history. 


There have been many marauders and bush- | 


rangers in Australia, the characters of whom are 
remembered with fear and trembling ; such as the 
bloody MacNamara, and many others. ‘The name 
of Jackev Jackey is not, however, remembered by 
deeds of bloodshed and rapacity ; but by wild and 
extravagant pranks, by soft and tender sayings, 
and by gallant deeds. It is true, he was by pro- 
fession a bushranger, and the leader of a gang of 
bushrangers ; but he was never known to rob the 
station of a poor man, or hurt him in any way. 
When he did rob a station, he did it in the most 
gentlemanlike and accomplished manner: so that 
many of those whom he had robbed declared, they 


would on no account whatever give evidence | 


against him; and he was welcome to what he had 
got: all they wished was, that he might meet with 
a better trade. 

Jackey Jackey was not the original name of 
the hero of this history ; but it was bestowed upon 
him after he had acquired such fame. ‘There is a 


dispute about what his name really was. Some | 


- 


say it was Mortimer ; others affirm it was * *, 
He was, however, brought up in fashionable so- 
ciety, and was a crack shot, and billiard player. Ie 
was transported when about the age of twenty- 
two, for forgery ; from which circumstance it may 


be inferred that his genius was very precocious, | 


He had not been long in the colony before he 
bolted to the woods, and turned bushranger. He 
soon made himself so famous in this way, that he 
became the talk of the time, and was named after 
Jackey Jackey, thegreat Indianchief, whose history 


may perhaps yet be given in these Sketches. The - 
two men are often confounded ; but as a distinc- | 


tion, Jackey Jackey is now recognised as the name 
of the bushranger, and Big Bob Jackey as the 
name of the chief. 

Jackey Jackey is said to have been a remark- 
ably handsome man, with rather a melancholy 
cast of countenance ; tall and fair, with light blue 
eves, He dressed in plain clothes, and commonly 
wore a frock-coat, under which wasa belt thickly 
studded with pistols, while at each side of his 
saddle hunga carabine. These weapons, however, 
were only used by JackeyJackey when marauding, 
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murdered a man in cold blood in his life ; whi, 
many a poor man blessed his bounty : for Jackey 
Jackey never met a poor man and passed him yp. 
noticed ; he gave him both assistance and advig. 
' When his mental faculties were not obscured }y 
the intemperate use of ardent spirits, Jackey Jackey 
_ was possessed of great judgment ; and, strange as; 
| may seem, could sympathize with the poor api 
afflicted, and give them sound advice. 
| When the fame of his address and courage spread 
| abroad, numbers flocked to his standard ; and his 
ranks, swelled by adventurers from every part of 
the country, began to keep the whole country i 
a state of constant anxiety and alarm. The nil. 
tary were called out, and the country rose to, 
man; Jackey Jackey met them fearlessly, and 
gave them battle. He was worsted, and himself 
and several of his troop taken prisoners. He did 
not, however, show any symptoms of fear, but 
marched along, heavily ironed, whistling “Be 
gone dull care.”” He was lodged in Goulburn jail, 
from which he effected his escape on the very first 
night ; and the next morning appeared before the 
hut of his most inveterate enemy, plundered his 
station, burned his huts, and tied the inmates to 
trees, making each of the men swear a dreadful 
oath that he would not bear arms against him or 
his troop. dJackey Jackey was ten times mor 
daring than ever after this, and extended his de 
predations as far down as Windsor. He was cap 
tured again, and again broke loose from the jailof 
Windsor. His fame now became greater than be 
fore. The lower orders gave it as their opinion, 
that he had tamperings with the powers of dark- 
'ness; but the better informed considered him ia 
the true light, viz., one of the most perfect artists 
in his profession, and worthy of a place by the 
side of the old masters, as they stand out in bell 
_ relief in the Newgate Calendar, and other worksd 
a similar description. 
We now come to the most celebrated achieve 
ment of Jackey Jackey, perhaps the most daring 
act of the kind upon record. There was to bes 
grand dress-ball given in the Government Hous, 
and all the beauty and fashion, not only of Sy 
nev, but likewise of New South Wales, were & 
pected to be present. The government balls a 
the Almacks of the colonies ; and a great deal of 
| bad feeling is often engendered, by the admissio® 
or exclusion of particular persons by those wb 
have arrogated to themselves the settling of 4 

/man’s gentility. We must in candour adm 
however, that a certain surveillance is necess®!} 
as very improper persons might thrust the 

| forward, and render the whole affair void of 

| tone of fashion or respectability. It would 

_pear that Jackey Jackey was determined, 

_ laudable ambition, if possible, to gain adimissie®: 
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to intimidate ; he never, to his credit be it said, | and he wrote the Governor for a ticket of sd@” 
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JACKEY JACKEY, 


letter of safe-conduct. 
takenof thisletter; but,nevertheless, Jackey Jackey 
was heard to exclaim, that he would shake hands 
with the Governor, whatever was the consequence. 

There lived a rich old gentleman at Paramatta, 
who was a member of the Legislative Council, and 
was considered one of the aristocrats of the land. 
Upon the night in question, this gentleman was 


sit nm and a 


riding into town to partake of the amusements and | 


festivities of the evening, as became a man of his 
importance. When his carriage was passing along 
a retired part of the road, it was suddenly set upon 
by Jackey Jackey and his myrmidons, and the 
inmates had the pleasure of being accosted by the 
polite Jackey Jackey in person. After some con- 


THE BUSHRANGER. 


No notice was | by Jove! 


; 
' 
j 





° | 
versation had passed, he informed the crest-fallen | 


member of the legislative council that he would 
favour him with his company to the government 
hall. ‘To this arrangement the other made soine 
demur, which was instantly settled by the muzzle 
of the pistol of Jackey Jackey coming into sharp 
contact with his ear. He was perfectly silenced, 
especially when he unbuttoned his coat and showed 
him a belt glittering with pistols : ‘ Now, look you, 
my good fellow, my name is Jackey Jackey ; and 
if you make any words with me, I will settle you 
on the instant.” The carriage, which contained 
the lady and daughter of the great man, was sent 
home under the especial charge of Riery his lieu- 
tenant; and Jackey Jackey and the member of 
council, each mounted on horseback, set forth for 
the metropolis. 


The Government House was one blaze of light ; | 
| Ife advised him, also, to go regularly to prayers, 


and as carriage after carriage rolled up to the en- 
trance, and discharged its gay inmates, glittering 
with jewels and finery, the beholder almost fancied 
himself back in his favourite London. 
chestra now opened, and the lofty swell of the 
music pealed through the splendid rooms ; then 
the bounding footsteps of the dancers came borne 
along, mingling with the music. 


} 


More than a/| 


The or- | 


grog; and to go about his business. 
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Who was that with old H!H—— of Para- 
matta, that nodded to you, Mackie.” 

He received no answer, and on turning round 
he found himself standing alone. “ Mackie has 
run after Thompson the brewer’s daughters ; what 
taste, to be sure, they have, to encourage the at- 
tentions of a rough, black, ill-looking prig of a fel- 
low like him!” And he gave several hems and drew 
up his shirt-collar with the air of an injured indi- 
vidual. 

** What a handsome man with old H of 
Paramatta!” exclaimed all the ladies, “Who can 
he be?” 

That evening, the keeper of the turnpike, about 
two miles from Sydney, was rudely called out by a 
man on horseback, who desired him to bring some 
grog. He informed the fellow that he had no 
The answer 
to this was a pistol-bullet, which whistled past his 
ear. “ Look you, my good fellow, lam Jackey 
Jackey ; and if you do not bring me grog in five 
minutes, I will shoot you: so be quick about it ;” 
and he threw him a guinea. The terrified toll- 
keeper brought him the grog, and offered him the 
change. “Oh, no,” said Jackey Jackey; “ I 
never take change.” And after asking him to be 





certain and send his compliments to his Excellency 


the Governor, and say, * That he had enjoyed the 
evening's amusements very much; and would be 
enraptured if he would take him up for a game at 
billiards for one hundred guineas a side ;” he 
gave the toll-keeper a long advice to beware 
of all vices, especially the vice of drunkenness. 


and never refuse charity. ** 1 observe,” he continu- 
ed, “ that you are the worse of drink now ; and 
as it would be a sin in me to leave you any of this 
grog, | think I had better drink it off.’ He was 


_as good as his word ; and pulling a pistol from his 
| belt, he cast the bottle more than twenty yards 


} 


hundred carriages had arrived, and yet onwards | 


came more in quick succession ; the numbers ap- 
peared endless. 


merchant to a tall, pale government-clerk, who ap- 
peared to think himself one of the finest men in 
the room. “I say, did you observe how cool the 
Governor received the colonial treasurer ? nothing 
Wrong; nopain inthechest, asthe witty Hook said?” 
“Can't say, ’pon honour.” 
“Look here: is not that old Malcolm, the flash 


| that, you old brick ¢ 


away, and broke it to atoms with the bullet, al- 
though it was dark at the time. “ You observe 
Now, what chance would 


_your fine coves have with me at twelve paces? 
“I say, old Smith,” said a smart-looking young | 


auctioneer ? how did he get in? he will surely be | 


kicked out.” 

“Can’t say, ‘pon honour.” 

At this moment both turned their heads in- 
“tinctively to observe two persons who were brush- 
ing close past. One of the two, a tall, light-com- 
plexioned, splendid-looking man, appeared to have 
‘eeognised the young merchant, for he made a 


{ 


So, good night. I warn you to be sober; drink 
nothing but tea ; and do not take a blow-out of that 
beverage too often.” And thus ended the memor- 
able visit of Jackey Jackey to the metropolis ; an 
event which made more noise than any other upon 
record in the colony. 

There is another story current. One evening, 
when twoor three swell settlers were in the billiard- 
room at Goulburn, a vulgar-looking fellow entered, 
dressed in a coat so ragged, that the red flannel 


shirt underneath peeped through in twenty differ- 
ent places, giving the wearer a fantastic, but far 


from inelegant appearance. The young men, 


thinking some half-tipsy bullock-driver had got 
into the room, inquired at him very sharply what 


| he did there ? 


Ile answered very saucily, “ That 


slight bow in passing. A flush diffused itself over | he had as good a right there as any of them ; and 


ig countenance of the other, and he made no re- 
this civility; more from his surprise, ap- 

ome than from any other motive. 
What a fine man!” exclaimed the pale, lack- 
cal government-clerk ; “ nearly as fine as me, 





that he would take the whole lot of them up at 
billiards, for one hundred guineas a side.” This was 


‘looked upon as bravado by the young men, and 


they held him at his word. What was their 
astonishment when he began to shell forth the 
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money. The young men attempted to turn the 
whole affair off as a joke ; but they found it was 
like to be a serious joke, as the stranger insisted 
upon their playing, or forfeiting the amount of the 
wager. It is needless to add that he drubbed them, 
and won the money. He rang, and ordered a 
dozen of claret. The young men drank his health, 
and asked him to oblige them with his name. The 
red frock under the coat was opened for a single 
instant: the usual number of loaded pistols met 
the eyes of the young men. “I am Jackey Jackey,” 
he said; and walked off unharmed. 


Jackey Jackey had no regular abode. He | 


wandered about the country, often retreating, when 





outside the door of the cell, and one inside ; 

of whom affirmed to the day of their death, thy 
they never heard a stir or motion during the night - 
and when daylight arrived, they found him gone 
The floor of the cell was paved with heavy stop, 
flags ; and Jackey Jackey had, some time dy i 
the day, when the eye of the jailor was off his mp. 
tions, loosed the cement and mortar around one gf 
these flags, and let himself down to the cell unde, 
neath, which was tenanted byafelon. They ep. 
trived to cut the iron bars of the window ; and as 
it was only about ten feet from the ground, ther 
was no difficulty in reaching it in safety. Jackey 


_Jackey then reascended to his own cell, an4 


' 
pursued, to places of concealment so secure that no | 


party could find him out or molest him. After | 


searching about for days and weeks, they were 
under the necessity of abandoning the attempt, 
and quitting the neighbourhood. When all was 
settled down, Jackey Jackey would commence 
plundering as before. 

Jackey Jackey had at one time a considerable 
force under his command ; but he never remained 
along with them for any length of time, as doubt- 
less he was afraid of treachery. He used suddenly 
to appear amongst them, and lead them on to en- 
terprise and victory ; when he would disappear 
again without exchanging more than a few words. 
That he had extraordinary information was evi- 
dent ; and from whatever source he derived it, he 
knew all that was going forward in the colony 
hetter than most persons of even respectable stand- 
ing. ‘The young merchant already introduced to 
our readers by the name of Mackie, was supposed 
to have had transactions with him; and some said 
that Jackey Jackey kept an account with him for 
years under the name of Stephen. Whether this 
was true or not, it is hard to say; but that some 
person of that name did give large orders upon the 
mercantile house in question, is positive ; and what 
made it so singular was the fact, that no one ever 





heard of a grazier of that name, and his drays had | 
_Jackey Jackey ought to have been reclining, until 


never been seen or heard of in any part of the 
country. 
the firm in question, there is little doubt but that 
Jackey Jackey had large cash transactions with 


Although it was never brought home to 


them under the aforesaid name of Stephen; but | 


whether the partners were aware that the name 
was an assumed one, or whether they considered 


the interior of the country, cannot now be ascer- 


tained. 
As Jackey Jackey broke out of every jail in 


| 
| 


awaited the darkness of midnight with a beating 
heart. 

The soldier who was in the room had no ide 
that Jackey Jackey could escape but by the door, 
His orders were imperative, on no account what. 
ever to take his eye off the person of Jackey 
Jackey ; but, at times, sleep overcame the poo 
fellow, and he leaned against the door upon his 
firelock, and slept soundly. When Jackey Jackey 
was certain that he was asleep, he set to work, and, 
with as little noise as possible, let himself down to 
the cell beneath. The two worthies knocked out 
the irons, and descended. Jackey Jackey caught 
the sight of a soldier approaching hastily to se 
what the noise was, and sank flat on his face on 
the ground. The other fellow had his feet just 
touching the earth, when the report of the soldier's 
piece was heard, and he fell, quivering, on the 
ground, within a few paces of the spot wher 
Jackey Jackey still lay. Jackey Jackey now crept 
along the ground for a great distance. There was 
a great noise about the spot where his companion 
had fallen ; lights began to stream about, and the 
guard was called out. Jackey Jackey made one 
hound forwards, and reached the forest. The s0- 
dier inside heard the noise; but his orders were 
not to leave the spot ; and he kept watch, with 
commendable care, over the camp-bed, wher 


the light of day showed him it was empty. He 
then gave the alarm: for as the felon had firmly 
secured his door inside, in case of surprise ; and 
all was right, by the soldier’s account, in the room 
of Jackey Jackey, no person had suspected the 


: | fact that Jackey Jackey had escaped them. The 
him merely as an extensive grazier somewhere in | 


poor soldier was tried by a court-martial, and set 


_tenced to be shot. This reached the ears of Jackey 
_Jackey ; and the night before the day appointed 


Australia, with the exception of the Sydney jail, | 


it would be out of our power to give the particu- 
lars of each achievement separately. Ilis escapes 


were so extraordinary as to gain for him the fame | 


of a warlock. 


The lower orders of Irish, of whom | 


there are a considerable number in the colonies, | 


firmiy believed in his communion with the unseen 
powers of darkness ; and, certainly, a few of his 
escapes were mostwonderful. Ile broke twice out of 
the Goulburn jail, then reckoned one of the strongest 
fastnesses in New South Wales. The second 
occasion, was, perhaps, the most extraordinary 
case upon record. Two armed men slept, one 





for the execution, he broke into the place of his 
confinement at Goulburn, with a picked ¢om™ 
pany, and released him. 

We now approach the event which terminated 
so inauspiciously for poor Jackey Jackey. As 
tler, who bore a particular ill-will against his, 
found out his lurking-place, and gave info 
to the authorities, offering to lead a party 
the place. Jackey Jackey received information @ 
the force which had been sent against him, 
might have escaped, had he been very anxiows; 
but the leaders of the opposing party had bees 
heard to gasconade, and wish they might come 
upon him, and they would show him the 
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Jackey Jackey had but a small force with him at 
the time ; the total number he could muster being 
bat five men, well mounted and armed. With this 
force he took up a commanding station on the sum- 
mit of a rising ground, defended on two sides by a 
dangerous swamp. He was dressed splendidly, 
and wore a sword, the handle of which sparkled 
with glittering diamonds, His banner was dis- 
played ; a plain field of red, with a heavy black 
border. Each of the pistols in his belt gleamed 
faintly, as a sudden flash of the sun fell upon the 
small determined band. 

It was drawing towards the close of day. The 
sup, waich had shone brightly, scorching and op- 
oegeive for many a long hour, began to descend 
towards the brilliant golden clouds which margined 
the edge of the horizon. His light fell now uncer- 


tainly : now lighting up a particular spot, as if | 


actuated by a capricious fancy ; then, with a faint 
ficker, withdrawing his face, making all as dull as 
when beauty veils herself from the world and dis- 
appears. here was a melancholy in the scene 
which Jackey Jackey could not resist. “ Riery,” he 
said, awaking from a reverie which had lasted for 
many minutes, and addressing his lieutenant, “I 
hardly know what is the matter with me. I feel 
sad, and something weighs down my heart.” 


“Well, your honour,” replied the person thus | 
Let us be off, | 


addressed, “ why wait here at all? 
! have no stomach for fighting when nothing is to 
be made of it but hard knocks.” 

“Oh, no! you mistake me, Riery. We must 
not fly now ; that would be cowardly ; and what- 
ever faults I have been charged with, cowardice 
las never heen among them.” 


“Well, please yourself, your honour,” said | 


Riery ; “ you know best ; and I will stand by you 
to the last.” 

“I thank you, Riery. I know you are true 
and brave ; and I wish I had led you on in a bet- 
ercause. It is not that I dread anything; for I 
lave sometimes wished to die, and would have 
siven myself up into the hands of my pursuers 
ong ere now, but that I joyed in baffling them. The 
thoughts that oppress me are of another and a far 
“ferent kind. When I was a young man, I longed 
0 distinguish myself, and gain a name in the 
world ; Visions of armies and battles were ever be- 


“Temy eyes. ‘Then came the thoughts of literary | 


‘nd scientific renown, How my heart aspired 
after tl at if . 
lat, none can know. I determined to devote 


nyself to the cause of knowledge ; to gain and lay | 


») Vast stores of information for the good of my 
“llow-men. I looked upon the world as a world 
_ 4ppiness, and my fellows as good and happy. 
ten love came in, and broke up all my plans. I 
“ved 4 beautiful girl, who was now all the world 
» Ine, Books, and everything else, were cast aside, 
at I might give myself up to the enchantments of 
~“* Siren draught, which turned into gall and 
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Th expression 1 


exe . ccnen ised by Jackey Jackev, to ™ chance .* 


Q Saying in Australia, and is used still. 
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ht; and this having reached his | 
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bitterness, and poisoned my soul. I was annoyed 
that the lady of my airy dreams should be so far 
_ void of the perfection I had looked for. This was 
| wormwood to my soul; but I could not resist the 
influence of the passion, and I loved on. I was 
rejected with scorn. I, a poor man, to cast my 
eyes to a lady of birth and expectations! J[ 
drowned care in intoxication ; turned a gambler, 
a forger,a madman. When I entered the colony, 
I could not bear the bad treatment I received from 





' 
| 


| my master ; and turned bushranger. The world 
| will think of me as the man of blood, the free- 
'booter, and the robber. I might have been some- 
| thing better. I wish I had resisted the temptation 
|to drown care in wine, or that I had ended my 
| life then, when the nobler feelings were strong, and 
| the mind not debased. Well, it is too late now : as 
'T have sown, so I must reap. O God, but it is 
hard! it is horrible to endure this state of self-de- 
| gradation. Riery, I have wept whole nights, like 
a woman. I have cursed, and torn my hair for 
hours together ; nothing but those accursed intoxi- 
eating fluids, which must have been invented by 
the arch-fiend, and distilled over his sulphury fur- 
naces, and given to the world to work the ruin of 
man, could have kept me up until now. I would 
_have died by my own hand long ere this; but 
the spirit, once pure and noble, has become mean 
and shrinking, and afraid to die. I would fifty 
' times have given myself up to the officers of the 
law ; but I dread the rude looks, and the scorn, and 
pity of the world, more than death. Riery, the 
_ world will justly execrate my memory : it is fear- 
ful.” And he wept like a child. 

At this moment, the dull heavy tramp of a body of 
horse broke on the ear; and in afew minutes more 
a long, glittering file of cavalry was seen approach- 
‘ing. The sun was setting, and his disk was more 
than half obscured by the heavy cloud of shining 
| purple ; but one faint, tremulous flicker of the re- 
| tiring orb, fell full upon the bright carabines and 
_high-plumed caps of the riders. As the eagle eye 
\of Jackey Jackey lighted upon the approaching 

troop, he revived ; for he smelt the battle afar. He 
| drew up his body, which had been bending for- 
| ward, until he sat erect ; his nostrils expanded ; 
and his eye gleamed with pleasure. It was evi- 
dent that the advancing party had seen them ; for 
they came to a halt, and formed into regular order. 
They could then be descried approaching slowly 
and with much caution, evidently afraid of an am- 
buscade ; their bare swords gleaming from amongst 
the long glades of the forest, as if the wearers knew 
well the desperate character of the leader they 
were about to attack. Not a syllable had escaped 
| from the lips of Jackey Jackey, or one of his party ; 
each horseman sat erect and motionless, as if 
| rivetted to the spot by the power of an enchanter : 
the lazy flap of the heavy banner, as it flitted in 
| the evening breeze, was the only sound which dis- 
turbed the utter stillness. At length, when the 
pursuers had reached the foot of the hill, Jackey 
Jackey drew his long, glittering blade, and gave 
the word. The banner was raised aloft; the 
horses bounded forward; and onwards they 
went, with a force which was irresistible, clean 
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through the ranks of the opposing party, that gave 
way on each side ; for what could stand against 
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Midnight is past, and the faint crow of the 
cock from some far-off station gives warnj tha 


that little band? Jackey Jackey rode away as the time draws towards morning. Still the gly, 
cool as if nothing had occurred. The settler, how- | rious star shines on, shedding its lustre over 4, 
ever, who bore him the ill-will, had foreseen some- | spot as if it had some affinity with the disho 
thing of this kind, and, as he had his piece in readi- | clay of the outcast from society which lay then 
ness, he took a deliberate aim and fired. The shot | all alone. Had the longing aspirations of J 
proved mortal ; and Jackey Jackey gave one | Jackey in his last moments been some expiatig 


quivering, convulsive motion, and fell from his 
horse on the ground, a lifeless corpse. The rays 
of the setting sun streamed feebler and feebler, un- 
til at last he disappeared beneath the gorgeous cloud 
of blazing purple, and the darkening forest became 
every moment more shrouded in the thick falling 
clouds of night. The stars now shine and glitter 
overhead ; bright, oh, how radiantly bright! But 
one shines forth in bold relief, larger, more glori- 
ously luminous, and apparently millions of miles 
nearer the earth than any of the others. It 
streams full on the spot where lies all that remains 
of the form which, but a few hours before, was re- 
plete with life. The countenance, where the pas- 
sions of the human heart were so strongly depicted, 


| 
} 


; 


| 


for his crimes ; and did the dwellers in that by 
planet rejoice over a spirit of innate nob 
rescued from a state of degradation so low, with 
mind and taste so vitiated, that the finel y-attunel 
mind shudders even to contemplate it ; or rather 
and we fear this is more likely, do the inhabj. 
tants of that bright orb mourn over the total 
wreck of a noble and accomplished mind? Andi 
it not melancholy thus to see a man who migh; 
have benefited his species, and died honoured pj 
full of years, cut down in the prime of life, ay 
die the dishonoured death of a felon. Reade 
especially young reader, be warned against th 
insidious vice of intemperance. Look around ya 


in the world, and see the numbers that have bee 


as thought after thought chased each other at ran- | 
high refinement and noble intellects, who har 


dom in the ever active mind, was now changed 
into a wan and withered thing, as it looked up, 
unmeaningly, in the pale starlight to that pure star, 


which appeared to watch and ward it from harm. + 


ruined by it. See the numbers of men possess) 


ruined mind and body in the gratification of this 
depraved appetite. Be warned, then, and fly eva 
the appearance of evil. 


TYTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
(Concluded from page 94 of our February No.) 


Ir is alleged, that in married life, and in love- 
matches, a squally season often succeeds the honey- 
moon, which, though the breeze may never rise to 
a hurricane, will, with intermissions, last a long 
while ; and, unless both master and mate under- 
stand their duty, threaten peril and wreck to 
the vessel of their peace. This season commences 
at the critical juncture when the husband begins to 
find out that the idol he has created is but of clay, 
however finely that clay may be attempered ; and 
when the spoiled wife, feeling the gradual decay or 
cooling of the lover’s adoring homage, and the re- 
laxing of his slavish attentions, resents the change 
as marked neglect ; and beginning to tremble for 
the imagined supremacy of the mistress, struggles 
hy every means to perpetuate her sway. Nor can 


! 


friends, and entrusted to the Earl of Mar, whom 
she disliked ; and this in defiance of her entreaties 
and remonstrances. Her maternal feelings may 
have been wounded by the separation ; and its 
certain that her pride and anger were inflamed: 
nor, as we have seen, were there wanting othe 
sources of jarring between the youthful royal pai. 
The reports of the violent family disputes at Holy- 


| rood, about the custody of the prince and other mat 


ters, had reached England; and Elizabeth, both ass 
politician and a woman, was curious to lear th 
grounds of the misunderstanding between husband 
and wife, which Maitland had craftily fomentel 


_ There were, besides, strong rumours of the favo 
shown by Anne of Denmark to the Catholics; a 


royalty claim exemption from the common illusions | 


of passion, and their consequent painful dispersion, | 


if there have been love and fancy bright enough 
to create illusion. James the Sixth and his Queen, 
Anne of Denmark, were neither the most ardent 


nor imaginative of lovers; but before reason had | 


established its empire in their minds, and they 
had learnt the grand secret to bear and forbear— 
if they ever learnt it—they were liable to the try- 
ing ills of early wedded life. They were, besides, 
in that position which tempted unprincipled and 
ambitious courtiers to promote mutual distrust 


and sow dissension between them. Nor were the | 


means wanting. The queen naturally resented 
the custody and care of her firstborn—the in- 


even of her change of religion; a slander” whiet 
Elizabeth could not believe, though she 
(Queen Anne against Papist seductions. 

We have, at this point of Mr. Tytler’s histor, 
a graphic account of the campaigns of the Her 


| a. . ° 
dean chiefs ; some of whom, more like independest 


princes than subjects of the crown of 
acted as the auxiliaries of Elizabeth, in 
during T'yrone’s rebellion ; while others ai 


We have also a narrative of several of those ® 


| mantic incidents, as that of “ Ainmont 


and “ Christie’s Will,” which have been eelebratt! 
in the historical Border Ballads. 

As Elizabeth waxed in years, and King 5a 
increased in understanding and experience of 


_ fairs, his probable succession to the En lish thro™* 
fant heir-apparent—being forbidden to her and her | . a oF 8 ial 


became the engrossing object of his th 
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pis policy : and, according to Mr. Tytler, he dis- 


covered sound judgment in the line of conduct to be 


adopted in attaining this great object. 

Hlis fairest chance, he thought, to gain the respect and 
good wishes of the English people, when death took 
from them their own great princess, was to show that he 
knew how to rule over his own unruly subjects. Hence 
his vigorous determination to restrain, by every possible 
means, the power of the greater nobility ; to recruit his 
exhausted finances ; to reduce the isles, and consolidate 
his kingdom ; and to bridle the claims of the Kirk, in all 
matters of civil government, or interference with the 
rovai prerogative : whilst he warmly seconded their 
eforts for the preservation of the Reformed religion, and 
resistance to the efforts of its enemies. 

When the next General Assembly met at Edin- 
burgh, the king suddenly broke off a hunting ex- 
pedition, and returned to do it honour by his pre- 
gence. This was well taken; and the Moderator— 


Thanked him in name of the Assembly for his presence ; 
reminding him of the honour obtained by Constantine, in 
favouring the ancient fathers of the Church ; and by 
David, in dancing before the ark. In reply, James pro- 
fessed his zeal for religion since his youth up. He had 
ever esteemed it, as he declared, more glory to be a 
Christian than a king, whatever slanders to the contrary 
were spoken against him. It was this zeal which moved 
bim to convene the present Assembly : for being aware 
of the designs of Spain, their great enemy, against reli- 
gion and this isle, he was anxious to meet, not only the 
ministry, but the barons and gentlemen ; to receive 
their advice, and resolve on measures to resist the com- 
mon enemy. Two points he would press on them: re- 
formation and preparation; the reformation of them- 
selves, clergy, people, and king. For his own part, he 
never refused admonition ; he was ever anxious to be 
told his faults; and his chamber door should never 
be closed to any minister who reproved him. All he 
begged was, that they wenld first speak privately be- 
fore they arraigned him in open pulpit. 

This was but a reasonable and even scriptural 
stipulation. The king’s address was followed up 
bya message, intimating his intention of having 
all the kirks in the kingdom supplied with min- 
isers, endowed with sufficient stipends ; and he— 
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parallels between these times and our own; though 
the modern leaders of the late ecclesiastical move- 
ment in Scotland show more tact and knowledge 
of human nature when they indulge the ladies with 
the occasional interlude of a tea soirée, and platform 
oratory seasoned with merry jokes and person- 
alities, as a relief to the great days of rigid Fast and 
Humiliation. When it was rumoured that the Earl 
of Huntly, through the influence of his countess 
and the favour of the king, was about to return to 
Scotland, there was prodigious alarm ; and, fair as 
were the professions of the earl, the alarm was, 
as we apprehend, not without more serious cause 
than Mr. Tytler recognises. 

Huntly had never, he said, held any traffic with any in- 
dividuals whatever, against the reformed religion, since 
his leaving Scotland, and was ready to abide his trial, 
if any one dared to accuse him. He was ready, also, to 
banish from his company all seminary priests and known 
| Papists ; and would willingly hold conference on the 
subject of religion with any ministers of the Kirk, by 
whose arguments he might possibly be induced to em- 
brace their religion. He would receive, he added, any 
Presbyterian pastor into his house for his better instruc- 
tion ; would support him at his own expense ; would 
assist the Kirk with his utmost power in the mainten- 
ance of their discipline ; and only required, in return, 
that a reasonable time should be given him to be satisfied 
in his conscience ; and that, meanwhile, he should be 
absolved from the heavy sentence of excommunication 
which had been pronounced against him. 

Nothing could be more moderate than such requests ; 
but the Kirk fired at the very idea that an excommuni- 
cated traitor, as they termed the earl, who had been 
guilty of idolatry, a crime punishable by death, and who, 
in the face of his sentence of banishment, had dared, 
without license, to return, should have the hardihood 
to propose any terms whatever. It was whispered that 
the Spanish faction was daily gaining strength ; that the 
earls would not show themselves so openly unless they 
knew their return to be acceptable to the king: that the 
| party against the truth and liberty of the Word was 
| bold and confident of success, both in England and at 
home ; and that, if some great and resolute resistance 
was not instantly made, the hirk, with all its boasted 





Requested the Kirk to cause their commissioners to | purity and privileges, would become the prey of Anti- 
| purity Pp y 


meet with those councillors and officers whom he had 
appointed for this purpose, and to fix upon some plan 
for carrying his resolution into effect. But he command- 
ed his commissioners to represent to the ministers of the 
Kirk how much this good work was hindered by them- 


elves. Why did they teach the people that the king | threatened with the loss of his favour. 


aid his councillors resisted the planting of kirks, and 
ewallowed up the livings of the clergy, when they were 
iruly most willing that the whole kirks should be plant- 


christ. 


To remedy or avert these evils, a day of humi- 
_ liation was appointed to be observed with more than or- 


| dinary rigour ; in which the people and the ministry 


were called upon to weep, between the porch and the 
altar, for a land polluted by the enemies of God, and 
A body of six- 
teen commissioners was selected from the ministers, who 
were to sit monthly at Edinburgh, under the name of the 
“Council of the Church :” their duty was to provide, 





*, and the rents of the ministers augmented, as far as 
eald be obtained with consent of the nobility and the 


twksmen of the teinds, whose rights, without order of 
¥, could not be impaired ? 


re was now again, for the moment, the 
freatest harmony between the King and the Kirk, 
although a gentle remonstrance was tendered 
against “divers Jesuits and excommunicated Pa- 
pats” being still permitted to harbour in the king- | 
. and spread their pestilent doctrines; and com- | 
paining that the rents of the confiscated estates of | 
¢ Papist earls were not in reality alienated. The | 
mvesof the self-banished lordshad remained in Scot- 
: 4s theagentsof theirhusbands, and enjoyed the 
“our of the court; and shortly afterwards, the Pa- 
Pearl, Huntly, it was whispered, proposed return- 
,. me. The Kirk was again inalarm; and the 
once more suspected of favouring the Papists. 


_. wus readers may find amusement in drawing 
OL. XI.— No, CXXII4, 


{ 





independent alike of the law and the throne. 


according to the ancient phrase, “Ve quid Keelesia 
detrimenti caperet ;” and through them a constant cor- 
respondence was kept up with all parts of the realm. 

These proceedings alarmed the king, who could see 
no good grounds for the erection of so formidable a 
machinery against what he deemed an imaginary danger. 

The king wished to be merciful ; conceiving that 
mercy was his best policy, while there was so 
powerful a Catholic party in England either to 
oppose or to promote his succession, And he had 
reason for alarm, upon other grounds, if he per- 
ceived— 

That, under the alleged necessity of watching over 
the purity of the faith, the Kirk were erecting a tribunal 
Nor did 
James conceal these sentiments ; inveighing bitterly 
against the ministers, both in public and private, at 
council and table. It was in vain that some of the 
brethren (for here, as in all other popular factions, there 
was a more moderate party, who were forward 
and hustled into excesses .by the more violent) entreated 
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him to explain the causes of his offence, and declared 
their anxiety for an agreement. “As to agreement,” 
said the monarch, “never will there be an agreement, 
as long as the limits of the two jurisdictions, the civil 
and the ecclesiastical, are so vague and undistinguishable. 
The lines must be strongly and clearly drawn. In your 
preachings, your license is intolerable ; you censure both 
prince, estate, and council ; you convoke general assem- 
blies without my authority ; you pass laws under the 
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j 


| 


; 
| 
| 


allegation that they are purely ecclesiastical, but which | 
interfere with my prerogative, and restrict the decisions | t 
surely, if treason and sedition be crimes, much more gp 
they so if committed in the pulpit, where the Wor ¢ 
Truth alone should be taught and heard.” 


of my council and my judges. To these my allowance 
or approbation is never required; and, under the general 
head of ‘ Scandal,’ your synods and presbyteries fulmin- 
ate the most bitter personal attacks, and draw within 
the sphere of their censure every conceivable grievance. 
To think of agreement under such circumstances is vain : 
even if made, it could not last for a moment.” 

In the midst of all this, and when the feelings of the 
king and the clergy were in a state of high excitement, 


| there would and could be no strife. 


Mr. David Black, one of the ministers of St. Andrews, a | 


fierce Puritan, delivered a discourse in which he not only 


animadverted on the threatened triumph of idolatry at | 


home, but raised his voice against the prelacy which had 
established itself in the neighbouring kingdom. The 
Queen of England, he said, was an atheist ; the religion 
professed in that kingdom nothing better than an empty 
show, guided by the injunctions of the bishops ; and not 


content with this pageant at home, they were now per- | 
suading the king to set it up in Scotland. As for his | 
highness, none knew better than he did of the meditated | 
justice ye will do me ; and were this a doubtful cam, 


return of these Papist earls ; and herein he was guilty 
of manifest treachery. 
Was not Satan the head of both court and council ! 
Were not all kings devil’s bairns! Was not Satan in 
the court, in the guiders of the court, in the head of the 
court! Were not the Lords of Session miscreants 


But what could they look for? | 


and bribers, the nobility cormorants, and the Queen of | 


Scotland a woman whom, for fashion’s sake, they might 


pray for, but in whose time it was vain to hope for good ? | 


This was fully as plain as pleasant. The Eng- 
lish ambassador, Bowes, indignantly complained of 


Dlack was cited to appear before the Privy Council, | 


where he assumed the line of defence so often 
abused— 

I cannot fall in the reverence of any evil law of man, 
but in so far as I shall be found past the compass of my 
instructions ; which cannot be judged accordingly to 
that order established by that God of order, but [except] 


'a Scotland! 


by the prophets, whose lips He hath appointed to be the | 


keepers of His heavenly wisdom, and to whom He hath 
f ubjected the Sy} irit of the prophets. And now, sé eing 
it is the preaching of the Word whereon I am accused, 


which is a principal point of my calling, of necessity the . 
: 6? ’ | tribunal for an alleged Spiritual delinquency ; but if 


prophets must first declare whether I have kept the 


bounds of my direction, before I come to be judged of | 


your majesty: which being done, and I found culpable 
in transgressing any point of that commission which the 
Lord has given me, I refuse not to abide your majesty’s 
judgment in the second instance, and to underly what- 
soever punishment it shall be found I have deserved. 


It had been reported to him, that they were iy 
lest their spiritual jurisdiction should be invaded ; be 
nothing could be farther from his mind than any aby; 
ment of the liberties of the Kirk ; and he was ready by 
a public declaration on this point, to quiet their mig 
“But,” he continued, “this licentious manner of gy 


| coursing of affairs of State in the pulpit cannot 


tolerated. My claim is only to judge in matters of y 
dition, and other civil and criminal causes, ang ¢ 
speeches that may import such crimes, wheresoen, 
they may be uttered—in the pulpit or elsewhere; f» 


To this some of the ministers replied, that they dj 
not plead for the privilege of place, but for respect dy 
to their message, which was received from God, and 
above the control of any civil judicature. “ Most true? 
said James; “and would you keep to your message. 
But 1 trust yor 
message be not to rule estates, and, when matters dig 
like you, to stir the people to sedition, making both m 
and my councillors odious by your railings.” —If any 


_ dare do so,” said the champion of the Kirk, “ and hay 


passed the bounds, it is reason he be punished with aj 
extremity ; but this question of his having past th 
bounds must be judged by the Church.”—* And shal 
not I,” said the king, with some asperity, “ have powe 
to call and punish a minister that breaketh out in tree 
sonable speeches, but must come to your presbytery and 
be acomplainer ? I have had good proof already what 


where by any colour the speeches might be justified 
there might be some excuse for saying the ministe 
should be convicted by his brethren ; but here, what sy 
Mr Black? ‘ All kings are devil’s bairns ; the treachery 
of the king’s heart is discovered.’ Who sees not tha 
this man hath passed his bounds ? Who will say he hath 
kept to his message ?” 

It was easier to demur to this than to answer it ; and 
so convinced were the ministers at the moment of the 
reasonableness of the king’s desires, that after much cm- 


. ‘ ° ., | ference and cavilling, they agreed to withdraw from th 
the insult offered to his sovereign: and Mr. David | ang, SHCT 25 is r 
a" Wa avid | contest, till the limits between the civil and spiritul 


jurisdictions should be discussed and decided in 3 la | 


ful General Assembly. 

One might fancy that these scenes were lately 
acted over again in Scotland—but in how changed 
But they calculated without ther 
host who reckoned upon any submission from Mr. 
David Black, who used the self-same argumeit 
from which the Catholic clergy had so often, i 
Scotland, been driven by the strength of the law. 

Come what might, he would never plead before a civ 


monarch chose to remit him to his lawful judge, the eede 
siastical senate, he would declare the truth; and, 


| guilty, cheerfully submit to its censure. 


How “the prophets were to declare,” or who the | 


prophets were, if it were not the ministers them- 


selves who thus claimed Divine inspiration, does | 


not appear. It was now that, on Mr. David Black 
refusing to submit himself to the judgment of the 
law, on account of the strong truths or seditious 
libels which he had vended in the pulpit, the feud 


between the Kirk and the Crown was exasperated | 


toextremity. Both parties mustered their forces : 
but the king was half afraid, and therefore half 
unwilling to strike; and, hoping to compromise 
matters, he deferred the trial of Black, and sent 
for some of the more judicious and moderate of the 
mulusters, to whom he said— 


Mr. Cunningham,a Non-intrusion minister, Intel 
made it his boast, that he had literally trampled ut 
der his feet the interdict of the civil tribunal ; @ 
he and his associates did, at last, deign to ples 
Black did not, and was ultimately found guilty, 2 
absence, of having slandered the king, the que® 
the Queen of England, and the Lords of Cou 
and Session. His punishment was merely no 
And now another Fast was proclaimed— 

The Kirk protesting that every effort had failed to 
tain redress for the wrongs offered to Christ’s 
proclaimed a fast ; commanded all faithfal pastors # 
betake themselves to their spiritual armour ; caus 
“the Doctrine,” to use the phrase of these times, 
sound mightily ;” and protested that, whatever mi 


be the consequences, they were free of his 
blood. 


rn , w 
rhe king was enraged ; and ordered Black 
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he had asked, he said, was, that his proceed- 

should not be made a subject of pulpit attack and 
ye er ecclesiastical railing : instead of listening to which 
putter they had vilified him in their sermons, accused 
- of persecution, defended Black, and falsely held him 


is le as the enemy of all godliness. In the 
se all cach slander and defamation, he now declared 
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his good subjects, that as it was his determination on 
+ one hand to maintain religion and the discipline of | 


the Chure 








h as established by law, so, on the other, he was | 
-eaplved to enforce upon all his people, ministers of the | 
Kirk as well as others, that obedience to the laws and 
reverence for the throne, without which no Christian 


kingdom could hold together. . 
These proceedings, and the results of this embroil- 
went of the crown and the Kirk, which decid- 
edly fixed the king’s inclination for the establish- | 
ment of Episeopacy, will, in our own times, be felt 
hy many the most interesting and instructive por- 
tion of ‘Scottish history embodied in the closing | 
volume of the national annals. We shall ex- 
tract but one isolated incident, which occurred 
when the artifices of a faction in the palace, con- 
isting of the creatures to be found lurking in 
every palace, had so incensed the king against the 
citizens of Edinburgh, (who were the zealous sup- 
porters of the ministers, ) that, in the heat of his re- 
sentment, he arbitrarily ordered twenty-four of their 
number to quit the town. This proceeding enraged | 





the ministers; and their indignation “ blazed to the | 
highest pitch,” when, from an anonymous letter, 
they learned that the king had been closeted with | 
Huntly. The information was false, or a trick, | 
s but it had the desired effect. 

Baleanquel flew to the pulpit ; and after a general | 
discourse on some text of the Canticles, plunged into the | 
present troubles of the Kirk, arraigned the “ treacherous | 
forms ” of which they had been made the victims ; and | 
turing to the noblemen and barons who were his audi- 
ors, reminded them, in glowing language, of the deeds 
of their ancestors in defence of the truth: exhorting 
them not to disgrace their fathers, but to meet the minis- 
ers forthwith in the Little Church. To this quarter 
“0 great a crowd now rushed, that the clergy could not | 
make their entrance ; but Mr Robert Bruce, pressing 
‘nward, at last reached the table where the Protestant 
‘arons were seated, and warning them of the imminent 
penis which hung over their heads, the return of the 
saps earls, the persecution of Black, the banishment | 
ofthe Commissioners and the citizens, conjured them to 
male themselves and intercede with the king. 
or this purpose, Lords Lindsay and Forbes, with 
“ve Lairds of Barganie and Balquhan, and the two min- 
— Bruce and Watson, sought the royal presence, then 
4 ‘ar off: for the king was at that moment sitting in 
ms Upper Tolbooth with some of his privy-council, while | 
Howes 3 the Session were assembled in the Lower | 
of i rep d admitted with the rest, Bruce inform- 
ond oo 1 that they were sent by the noblemen and 
rstened | convened, to bemoan and avert the dangers 
8 to religion. “ What dangers ?” said James: | 
BO rere , aad who dares convene, contrary to my | 

al Dares!” retorted the fierce Lord | 

We dare more than that ; and shall not 

_ truth to be overthrown, and stand tamely by.” | 
4° Said this the clamour increased ; numbers were | 
sing unmannerly into the presence-chamber, and 


th 

— . , os 

tener. ‘tarting up in alarm, and without giving any 
hy 7.) reated down stairs to the Lower House, where 


‘, adges were 
. be shut. 


- returne 
“4 been ad 


‘ assembled, and commanded the doors 

he Protestant lords and ministers upon 
d to the Little Kirk, where the multitude 
lressed, during their absence, by Mr. Michael 


| 


| 
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Cranston, who had read to them the history of Haman 
and Mordecai. This story had worked them up to a 
point that prepared them for any mischief ; and when 
they heard that the king had turned his back upon their 
messengers, they became furious with rage and dis- 
appointment. Some, dreading the worst, desired to se- 
parate ; but Lindsay’s lion voice was heard above the 
clamour, forbidding them to disperse. Shouts now arose, 
to force the doors and bring out the wicked Haman ; 
others cried out “ The sword of the Lord and of Gideon ;” 
and in the midst of the confusion, an agent of the cour- 


| tiers, or, as Calderwood terms him, “a messenger of 


Satan sent by the Cubiculars,” vociferated, “ Armour, 
armour! save yourselves. Fy, fy! bills and axes!” 
The people now rose in arms ; some rushing one way, 
some another ; some, thinking the king was laid hands 
on,ran to the Tolbooth ; some, believing that their min- 
isters were being butchered, flew to the Kirk ; others 
thundered with their axes and weapons on the Tolbooth 
doors ; calling for President Seton, Mr. Elphinston, and 
Mr. Thomas Hamilton, to be given up to them, that they 
might take order with them as abusers of the king and 
the Kirk. At this moment, had not a brave deacon of 
the craftsmen, named Wat, with a small guard, beat 
them back, the gate would have been forced, and none 
could have answered for the consequences. But at last 
the provost, Sir Alexander Hume, whom the shouts of 
the uproar had reached as he lay on a sick bed, seizing 
his sword, rushed in, all haggard and pale, amongst the 
citizens, and with difficulty appeased them into a tem- 
porary calm. 

James, who was greatly alarmed, now sent the Earl 
of Mar to remonstrate with the ministers, whom he 
found pacing up and down, disconsolately, behind the 


_ church, lamenting the tumult, and excusing their own 


part. On being remonstrated with by Mar, all that they 
required, they said, was the abolition of the acts done 
in prejudice of the Kirk during the last four weeks ; that 
the President, Comptroller, and Advocate, men suspected 


| in religion, and enemies to the truth, should have no 


voice in ecclesiastical matters ; and that the good citi- 
zens who had been banished, should be recalled. These 
demands being reported, the monarch promised to lay 
them, when put into proper form, before his Council ; 
and seizing the moment of tranquillity, ventured to open 


the doors of the Lower Tolbooth, and accompanied by 


the provost, bailies, and Octavians, slipt quietly into the 
street, and proceeded to his palace at Holyrood. Here 
at last there was safety ; and his courage reviving, James 
expressed himself with the utmost indignation against 
the ministers and leaders of the late tumult. 

Next day the court departed for Linlithgow, at 
an early hour; and a menacing proclamation was 
read at the Cross, denouncing the treasonable 
tumult of the previous day ; removing the seat of 
the supreme courts of law from Edinburgh ; and 
commanding all noblemen and barons to depart to 
their own houses, from that rebellious capital, 
which was no longer a fit locality either for the 
royal residence or the administration of justice. 
“This proclamation,” says Mr. Tytler,— 

Had an immediate effect, and caused a great altera- 
tion. Men looked sadly and despondingly on each other. 
The craftsmen and burgesses foretold the utter decay of 
their town and trade. All seemed in despair: but no- 
thing could intimidate the Kirkmen ; and Mr. Robert 
Bruce, one of their principal leaders, ascending the pul- 
pit, upbraided them with their pusillanimity. “ A day,” 
said he, “a day of trial and terror is at hand. The hy- 
pocrisy of many, the flagrant iniquity of others will 
clearly appear. The trial shall go through all men : 
from king and queen to council and nobility, from session 
to barons, from barons to burgesses, from burgesses to 
the meanest craftsmen, all will be sifted ; and sorry am 
I that I should see such weakness in 60 many, that ye 
dare not utter so much as one word for God’s glory and 
the good cause. It is not we that are parties in this 
cause. No: the quarrel is betwixt a greater prince 
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and us. We are but silly men, and unworthy crea- 
tures. But it hath pleased Him who ruleth all 
things, to set us in this Office, and to make us His own 
mouth, that we should oppose the manifest usurpation 
intended against His spiritual kingdom ; and sorry am 
I that our cause should be obscured by this late tumult, 
and that the enemies should be thereby emboldened to 
pull the crown off Christ’s head.” 


After this stirring address, Lord Hamilton was se- | 


cretly invited to place himself at the head of the godly 
barons and other gentlemen, who had embraced the cause 


of the Kirk ; and a proposal was made for the excom- | 
munication of Seton the President of the Session, and | 


Hamilton the Lord Advocate ; but in the end it was 
deemed advisable to defer this lawful process to the 
General Assembly, when these offenders might, with 
greater solemnity, be delivered over to Satan. Mean- 
while,a Fast was proclaimed ; and Mr. John Welsh, one 
of the ministers, thundered from one of the city pulpits 
an extraordinary philippic against the king ; taking for 
his general subject the epistle sent to the angel of the 
Church at Ephesus. His majesty, he said, had been 
possessed with a devil : and one devil having been put 
out, seven worse spirits were eatered in his place. He 
was, in fact, in a state of frenzy ; and it was lawful for 
the subjects to rise against him, and take the sword out 
of his hand ; just as a father of a family, if visited with 
insanity, might be seized by his children and servants 
and tied hand and foot. An execrable doctrine, justly 
observes Spottiswood, which was yet received by many 
of the hearers as a sound application. This insolent 
attack was scarcely made, when Lord Hamilton, who 
had first received the messenger of the Kirk with cour- 
tesy, suddenly rode to Linlithgow, and put into the 
king’s hands the letter addressed him by the ministers. 
It was construed into a direct incitement to rebellion : 
and certainly its terms went far that way. 

This letter, setting forth the wrongs and griev- 
ances of the Kirk, in the person of its commis- 
sioners, (who had been ordered to leave Edinburgh, ) 


and complaining that Mr. David Black, who had | 
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| access ; the provost was commanded to iMprisos ¢ 
ministers, who were accused of having instips.. 
tumult which had endangered the life of theip Pine. 
| the outrage was declared treason by an act of em. 
the capital was pronounced unsafe ; the nobjjj 
| gentry interdicted from resorting thither ; the j a 
| judicatories and the supreme court removed ; 
ominous answer returned by the king to the Citizens ty 
he meant ere long to come to Edinburgh, in Person, a 
let them know that he was their sovereign. 
It was now that the establishment of Epi 
seems to have been finally resolved upon by 
king ; who, shortly after this, pursuing the ain, 
tage which the recent violence of the Kirk pany 
had given him, proposed a series of interrogator 
fifty-five in number, which were circulated 
the presbyteries and synods, not “ for troublingy, 
Kirk by thorny disputes,” but “ to have its poliy 
cleared, and its corruptions eradicated.” 
spirit and tendency of these questions 
Gave great alarm to the brethren. The king inguiy 
whether matters of external ecclesiastical regimen nig 
not be disputed, salra fide et religione; whether ® 
prince by himself, or the pastors by themselves, or bg 
conjunctly, should establish the acts concerning & 
government of the Kirk ; whether the consent of am 
jority of the flock, and also of the patron, was necesay 
in the election of pastors ; whether there could by 
lawful minister, without impositio manuum; whele 
pastors should be permitted to allude by name to om 
cillors and magistrates in the pulpit, or to describe the 
so minutely as to leave no doubt whom they mm 
although the parties so attacked were guiltles ¢ 
notorious vices, and had not been previously admonish; 
whether the pastor should be confined to the doctrm 
directly flowing from his text, or might preach all thing 
on all texts ; whether the General Assembly of the kit 
might be convoked without consent of the prince, ® 








refused to plead to any civil tribunal, had been | 


“convicted of treason and warded,” concluded by 
stating— 

That the godly barons, with other gentlemen who were 
in the town, had convened themselves ; they had taken 
upon them the patronicy of the Kirk and her cause ; 


countenance the matter,and with one consent had made 
choice of Lord Hamilton. “ And seeing,” so the min- 
isters concluded their inflammatory epistle, “ God has 
given your Lordship this honour, we could do no less than 


| 


_ occur either by pastors failing in their duties, or by@ 


. | 
but they lacked a head, and specially a nobleman to 


to follow His calling, and make it known to you, that | 


with all convenient diligence you might come here, utter 
your affection to the good cause, and receive the honour 
which is offered you.” 


This letter was subscribed by the leading ministers of | 


the Kirk ; Bruce, Balcanquel, Rollock, Balfour, and 
Watson: but the great nobleman to whom it was ad- 
dressed, resisted the dangerous preéminence, and highly 
offended the Kirk by now placing it in the king’s hands 
who was not slow to take advantage of the discovery. 
In truth, the tumult recently committed by the citizens 
and the part which had been acted in it by the clergy, 
was a prodigious advantage given tothe monarch ; who 
quickly perceived it. He was well aware of the difficulty 
of dealing with the ministers, as long as they confined 
themselves to their political attacks in the pulpit, and 
pleaded an independent jurisdiction ; but the citizens 
and bailies were unquestionably amenable to the autho- 
rity of the crown and the laws. They were, with searcely 














being pius et Christianus Magistratus ; whether it we 
lawful to excommunicate such Papists as had new 
professed the reformed faith ; whether a Christian pram 
had power to annul a notoriously-unjust sentence of 
communication, and to amend such disorders as mg 


jurisdiction usurping the province of another ; whele 
Fasts for general causes might be proclaimed withs 
the command of the prince ; whether any causes infrag 
ing upon the civil jurisdiction, or interfering with rem 
private rights, might be disputed and ruled in the ete 
siastical courts ; and whether the civil magistrate bat 
not a full right to stay all such proceedings ! 


These were knotty points to resolve ; and t 
king’s questions were the subject of many pn 
conferences ; but at last the Synod of St. Andres 
according to Mr. Tytler,— 


As was tu be expected, ruled everything in favour of & 
Kirk, and resisted every claim on the part of the ka 
Some of these answers are remarkable, and sees & 


_ show that the principles then laid down were incon hers 


_et reliyione? was met by a peremptory negative; @ 


tible with the existence of civil government. Ths, nesat 
first question, Whether matters concerning the ¢ ri b 
government of the Kirk might not be debated saleé | Th 


second, they were equally positive that the king “ 


| voice in the discussion or establishment of any or ath 
lating to Church government. All the acts of the ure 
(so was their response worded) ought to be e k 


a single exception, Protestants ; warmly attached to the | 


Kirk, and a principal element in its power. All this the 


king knew ; and when he saw that he had them within | 


his grasp, he determined they should feel the full weight 
ofhis resentment. It was in vain that the citizens sought 
to appease the royal wrath, and despatched the humblest 
messages to implore its removal, and invite their sove- 


_ tors and prophets had authoritatively declared. po 


by the Word of God. Of this Word the ordinary HMB): 
preters were the pastors and doctors of the a ' 
extraordinary expounders, such as were ¢ 5 
times of corruption, were the prophets, or such we * 
were endowed by God with extraordinary gifts; 

kings and princes had nothing to do but to ratif ken 
vindicate, by their civil sanctions, that which these 5 i 


the indecent and scurrilous practice of inveighing 


LO * a» ‘ sc - + r > > . : 7 i. ‘ . ; 
reigu back to his capital. The envoys were refused | particular men and councillors by name i the Me 








































‘ts adoption by what they termed apos- 
Parad bey — “ The canon,” said they, “of the apostle 
of Pity. ' sas ‘They that sin publicly, rebuke publicly, that 

Conn ims cleat may fear’;” and so much the more if the public 
he ; a “a wg a public person. On other points they were 
* Inke 2 clear and decided in favour of their own prac- 
mH iM y i and pretensions. All things, they contended, might 

TZERS, thy re voken on all texts; and if the minister travelled 
Person, ta his subject, he was only following the express direc- 
“Piscopen - »s of Paul to Timothy. 
on bré, Mr. Tytler quotes Calderwood as his autho- 
tho aha sy for “these strange doctrines ; an authority 
th a » which no zealous Presbyterian will demur. 


hough the Synod of Fife gave in these un- 


tors 
tol ane galified replies, the king managed, nevertheless, 
ubling ty obtain a majority in the General Assembly ; 
its polty Ammewhere, with great dexterity, he broached his 


jan of establishing Episcopacy, by, in the first 
place proposing, that, in order to carry out the 
Many reforms needed in the Kirk, a certain num- 
r of ministers should have a vote in Parliament ; 


d.” i 


ing ingum, 
;IMen my 


vhether w not “ Papistical or Anglican Bishops” ; but, what 
Ves, ot bt neared so very similar in function to these digni- 
tan sries, that the leading ministers took alarm ; 
1S eseseay hough it was the best and wisest of their number 
could beifihat were to be chosen to fill a place in Parlia- 
i ment. The most sturdy Episcopalian must be 


onstrained to give some of the leading ministers 


scribe ther ; : 

hey mafmmeredit for their clear-sightedness, firmness, and 
guiltles ¢imsincerity, upon this occasion. ‘They were them- | 
— wlves among the number of those who might 
he doctris > noe a : = 
ch all hg aturally have expected to attain seats in parlia 


ment, among the fiftv-one to be chosen, “as they 


- of the Kix ‘ — ° ” 
prinee, ere wont of old in the papistical times,’ to be 
ther it wa Mi@ebishops, abbots, and priors ; but either this indirect 


had ne bribe to their personal ambition had no influence 


stian prt with them; or they might fancy themselves more 
tence of - Agee : ; 

rs ae mith werful as the chiefs of a separate body—an inde- 
s, or bya Mmmpendent estate. They denounced the insidious pro- 


ject ; which was, however, carried in the General 
sembly by a small majority. We now quote 


nee een Mr. Tytler, 
in the eet ‘The feelings with which this triumph of prelatical 
gistrate bl Himep"nciples was regarded by the sincere and stern ad- 


? rents of puritanism and parity, will be best understood 
y this brief extract from the work of one of its ablest 
tvoeates, the historian Calderwood: “ Thus,” says he, 
the Trojan horse, the Episcopacy, was brought in, 
vered with careats, that the danger might not be seen; 
tich, notwithstanding, was seen of many, and opponed 





svour of is; considering it to be better to hold thieves at the 
of the ka wor, than to have an eye unto them in the house that 
nd sees ® y steal not: and, indeed, the event declared that their 





its not without just cause: for those commissioners 
ce in parliament, afterwards bishops, did violate their 
“s 48 easily as Samson did the cords wherewith he 















a th 4 bound.” 

rive 5 oo The life of the King of Scots for years, at this 
king iat y was anything but enviable. He was not 
ony Sik tee best terms with his wife ; the Papists mur- 
- d because he undul y favoured the Kirk ; and 
inary Oe Kirk accused him of favouring the Papists. 
e Kink; ® a Of her emissaries were ever busy fasten- 
_y=" . “uspicions on him; and he was becoming more 
ni J 1 eatery to establish his right to the 
ratify : ye “ngland, while his “ good sister” gave no 
hh these Besa osmising him as her legitimate heir. 
ad we baeceymipnan circumstances, witches and 


i teal anes more getting a-head in his na- 
im, In cespite of his potency over the black 
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art, and dexterous manner of dealing with sorcerers. 
Added to all, the royal finances were, as ever, in fear- 
ful disorder; and the lesser barons and the burgher 
class vehement in their displays of “an ignorant 
impatience of taxation.” Money was, moreover, ur- 
gently required to furnish those embassies to friend- 
ly foreign courts, which were to prepare the way for 
| the king’s succession to the English throne. 

Since his energetic settlement of the family feuds 
of the nobility, and triumph over the Kirk in the 
_ creation of bishops, James had begun to entertain 
, very high notions of the extent and exercise of the 

prerogative, and was more than astonished to find 
| himself thwarted, both by the magistrates of Edin- 
| burgh and the judges of the Court of Session. The 
| dispute with the latter body is highly honourable to 
| the spirit and independence of the judges of that 
| day. It is thus related by Mr. Tytler— 

The subject of quarrel was a judgment pronounced by 
the court in favour of the celebrated minister of the 
Kirk, Mr. Robert Bruce, who had been deprived of his 
stipend by the king. Bruce sued the crown before the 
Session, and obtained a decision in his favour. The 
monarch appealed ; came to the court in person; pleaded 
his own cause with the utmost violence, and commanded 
the judges to give their vote against Mr. Robert. The 
President Seton then rose: “ My liege,” said he, “ it is 
my part to speak first in this court, of which your high- 
ness has made me head. You are our king; we, your 
subjects, bound and ready to obey you from the heart, 
| and, with all devotion, to serve you with our lives and 
substance: but this is a matter of law, in which we are 
sworn to do justice according to our conscience and the 
statutes of the realm. Your majesty may, indeed, com- 
mand us to the contrary; in which case I, and every 
honest man on this bench, will either vote according to 
conscience, or resign and not vote at all.” Another 
of the judges, Lord Newbattle, then rose, and observed, 
“That it had been spoken in the city, to his majesty’s 
great slander, and theirs who were his judges, that they 
dared not do justice to all classes, but were compelled 
to vote as the king commanded: a foul imputation, to 
which the lie that day should be given; for they would 
now deliver a unanimous opinion against the crown.” 
For this brave and dignified conduct James was unpre- 
pared ; and he proceeded to reason long and earnestly 
with the recusants: but persuasions, arguments, taunts, 
and threats, were unavailing. The judges, with only 
two dissentient votes, pronounced their decision in favour 
of Mr. Robert Bruce; and the mortified monarch flung 
out of court, as a letter of the day informs us, muttering 
revenge and raging marvellously. When the subservient 
temper of these times is considered, and we remember 
that Seton the president was a Roman Catholic, whilst 
Bruce, in whose favour he and his brethren decided, was 
a chief leader of the Presbyterian ministers, it would be 
unjust to withhold our admiration from a judge and a 
court which had the courage thus fearlessly to assert the 
supremacy of the law. 


The contents of the king’s celebrated treatise on 
government, the Basilicon Doron, which he ad- 
dressed to the infant Prince, got rumoured abroad, 
and drew down a fresh storm of wrath from the 
ministers, who could have little more to hope either 
from the king or from an heir-apparent trained in 
such doctrines as are there set forth, What was 
to be expected, the ministers said, from a writer 
who described— 

The leaders of that glorious work [the Reformation] 
as “ fiery and seditious spirits, who delighted to rule as 
Tribuni plebis”; and having found the gust of govern- 
ment sweet, had brought about the wreck of two queens, 


and during a long minority had invariably placed them- 
selves at the head of every faction which weakened and 
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distracted the country? What was to be hoped for if 
those men, who had been ever the champions of the truth, 
were to be held up to scorn and avoidance in terms like 
the following: “Take heed, therefore, my son, to such 
Puritans, very pests in the Church and commonweal, 
whom no deserts can oblige, neither oaths nor promises 
bind; breathing nothing but sedition and calumnies, 
aspiring without measure, railing without reason ; and 
making their own imaginations (without any warrant of 
the Word) the square of their conscience. I protest 





before the Great God,— and since I am here as upon my 
testament it is no place for me to lie in—that ye shall | 
never find with any Highland or Border thieves greater | 
ingratitude, and more lies, and vile perjuries, than with 
these fanatic spirits.” 

These passages were, it is true, attributed to the 
king without any proof; but when he published | 
the genuine obnoxious book, it was received with 
the utmost indignation, and a rigid “ Fast” of tro 
days was held, “to avert, by prayer and humili- 
ation, the judgments likely to fall on an apostate 
king and a miserable country.” ‘The slavish | 
doctrines of the famous treatise deserved small | 
favour; and it is evident that the people and the | 
ministers were alike sincere in their alarm, and | 
that, as we think, not without reason. They said,— | 

The king himself had become the defamer of the Kirk, 
his children were brought up by an excommunicated 
Papist ; and the young nobility, the hopes of the country, | 
went abroad meanly instructed, and returned either | 
Atheists or Catholics. : : ‘ . | 

The arrival of a French ambassador at this crisis, in- | 
creased the dissatisfaction of the English queen and the | 
ministers of the Kirk; who suspected that his mission, | 





although kept secret, was connected with James’ in- | 
trigues with the Catholics abroad. He was a gentleman 
of the house of Bethune, a younger brother of the great 
Sally, and much caressed at the Scottish court: but 
what especially alarmed the Kirk, was his having brought 
a Jesuit along with him, who was frequently closeted with | 
the king; whilst the openness with which Sully was | 
allowed the exercise of his religion, caused the brethren 
to sigh over the contrast of the present cold and liberal 
times, with the happy days when it was death to set up 
the mass in Scotland. Searcely had these feelings sub- 
sided, and the ministers begun to congratulate themselves 
on the prospect of the speedy departure of Bethune, when | 
their wrath was rekindled by the arrival of Fletcher and | 
Martin, with their company of comedians; whom James, 
who delighted in the theatre, had sent for from England. 
To the strict notions of these divines, profane plays, and 
the licentious mummeries of the stage, were almost as 
detestable as the mass itself. . 2. The magis- 
trates of the capital, acting under the influence of the 
Kirk, prohibited the inhabitants, by a public act, from | 
haunting the theatre. 
defeated. 


But James was not so easily 


To the much canvassed Gowrie Conspiracy, Mr. 
Tytler devotes ¢ msiderable Space 5 and some new | 
light is thrown upon the character and probable | 
motives of the principal conspirator, the young 
Earl of Gowrie, in the graphic relation of this foul 
tragedy. Mr. Tytler is not at the idle pains to ex- | 
amine the doubts afterwards cast upon the reality of 
thisinexplicable affair by some ofthe Kirk ministers : | 
a few of whom went the length of starting the the- | 
ory that the king was the true author of the con- 
spiracy, of which Gowrie, and his brother Alexan- 
der Ruthven, were the innocent victims. Many, on 
the other hand, with James himself, affected to 
trace the conspiracy to England. Elizabeth, how- 
ever, congratulated her brother on his escape in a 
letter written by her own hand, in which she also | 


| volume, to those who care little about the disp: 
| of the Kirk and the Crown, will be the masteriyay 


‘rendered him, at first, highly popular among g 


'in him, a sovereign to their ancient and powers 


| possess a deep moral, and a touching interest int 


the Danish sea-kings; had maintained her 


upbraided him for his impatience for her 4. 
and the indecent haste of his preparations to ti, 
possession of a throne not yet vacant. She. 
in her quaint Elizabethan style, " 
“And though a king I be, yet hath my funerals bye 
prepared, as | hear, long ere, I suppose, their 
be needful; and do hear too much of that daily, ag] 
have a good memorial that I am mortal: and Withal 
be they, too, that make such preparation af 
whereat I smile, supposing that such facts May ab 


' them readier for it than I. 


“Think not but how wilily soever things be cams 
they are so well known that they may do more hay, 
others than to me.” 

Probably the most instructive portion of §| 


comprehensive view that is taken, towards thedy 
of it, of those concurring causes and that line 
policy which peacefully opened up the way of te 
King of Scots to the throne of England, and whig 


classes of his new subjects. The Basilicon by 
charmed the Papists and all High Churchmen; 
Cecil hademployed all hisart in dexterously smnog 
ing the way for hisfuture master. The Pope was gi 
to have wept tears of tender joy over the Basilio 
while the Protestant citizens of London, prepa 
by Cecil, cordially welcomed their new soverig, 
James likewise rose in the regard of his natives 
jects when they were about to lose him ; and wha 
proud for themselves and their nation, they ge 


enemy. 
Often as the melancholy death-scenes of thei» 
perial Elizabeth have been described, they # 


narrative of Mr. Tytler. But we pass to somethix 
rarer. 

Not only national and patriotic, but enlightess 
and liberal feeling will be gratified by the rele 
tions in the passage with which Mr. Tytler woe 
up his labours, and introduces that pathetic ie 
dent in which the fate of the ancient Scotus 
monarchy and of the Scottish nobility is 8! 
were, adumbrated :— 

In this memorable consummation, it was perhsp™ 
unallowable, certainly it was not unnatural, tha ® 
lesser kingdom, which now gave a monarch to the gra# 
should feel some emotions of national pride : for 5e™ 
had defended her liberty against innumerable ss 
had been reduced, in the long struggle, to the very" 
of despair; had been betrayed by more than one 
kings, and by multitudes of her nobles ; had been *@ 
ened by internal faction, distracted by fanatic rag 
had never been overcome, because nerer de a 
hrare, though rude and simple people. Looking beet 
her still remoter annals, it could be said, with % 
historical truth, that this small kingdom had sucee y 
resisted the Roman arms, and the terrible m 


















within her mountains, during the ages of the al 
Heptarchy, and stemmed the tide of Norman - 
had shaken off the chains attempted to be fixed ee 
by the two great Plantagenets, the First me 

aoy # © 


Edwards, and, at a later period, by the tyra 
Tudors ; and if now destined, in the legitimate 
royal succession, to lose her station as @ 8 | 
independent kingdom, she yielded neither to hostile 
nor to fraud, but willingly consented to link 
destinies with those of her mighty neighbour: 
bride, who, in the dawning prospect of & 
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ted to resign, but not to forget, the house and 
ame of her fathers. Yet, however pleased at this pacific 
nae ‘nation of their long struggles, the feelings with 
prow his ancient people beheld the departure of their 
= were of a melancholy nature; and an event 
e same day on which he set out, that made 
pon a nation naturally thoughtful and 


js conten 


ince, 
renrred on th 
3 deep impression U 


stitious. 
er monarch passed the house of Seton, near Mus- 


selburgh, he was met by the funeral of Lord Seton, a 
nobleman of high rank ; which, with its solemn move- 
ment and sable trappings, occupied the road, and con- 
trasted strangely and gloomily with the brilliant pagean- 
try of the royal cavalcade. The Setons were one of the 


oldest and proudest families of Scotland ; and that lord, | 
whose mortal remains now passed by, had been a faithful | 
whose banner he had | 


adherent of the king’s mother: 
never deserted, and in whose cause he had suffered exile 
and proscription. The meeting was thought ominous by 
the people. It appeared, to their excited imaginations, 
43 if the moment had arrived when the aristocracy of 
Seotland was about to merge in that of Great Britain ; 
as if the Scottish nobles had finished their career of 
national glory, and this last representative of their race 


sue 
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| had been arrested on his road to the grave, to bid fare- 
| well to the last of Scotland’s kings. As the mourners 
| moved slowly onward, the monarch himself, participating 
| in these melancholy feelings, sat down by the way-side, 
on a stone still pointed out to the historical pilgrim; nor 
did he resume his progress till the gloomy procession had 
completely disappeared. 


We have already more thanonce pointed out what 
we consider thecharacteristic distinctions and excel- 
_lencies of Mr. Tytler as an historian, and also his ap- 
| parent bias. In taking leave of him, and of a work 
| which hasalready, by highauthority, been pronoune- 
ed the Standard History of Scotland,we must mention 
one other quality, which perhaps in intrinsic value, 
| and certainly in rarity, surpasses all the rest: This is 
the gentlemanly tone, and unfailing candour of his 
remarks and his judgments, even in those trying in- 
stances which must, more or less, influence the feel- 
ings of every man whose individual opinions are 
so clear and decided as those of Mr, Tytler. 
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Tur Camden Society, which provided the Text- | 


hook whence Carlyle preached his “ Past and Pre- 
sent,” has laid before us a little book, from which 
we feel strongly inclined to deduce a few sentences 
of rambling analogy between things past and things 
present, in the department of political morality. 
And we shall start at once by proclaiming, that 
the tone of our reflections, and our estimate of the 
worth of the past as compared with that of the 
present, are both diametrically the reverse of those 


to which the mystic preacher has so nebulously, | 


yet eloquently given utterance. In spite of all that 
may be preached about the wickedness and the 
misery of this age—in spite of all that disappoint- 
ed aspirants may mutter about political profli- 
gacy, or that idle young men of good family may 
grumble about a sordid and selfish world, we main- 
tain that the tone of political morality has been 
gradually improving. It is true that there are 


abominable things done every day. One man be- 


comes a violent Patriot, because he “ did not get the | 
place he wanted”; while the person who does get | 
| 


it, is suddenly converted into a friend of “ order, 
property, and the established state of things.” <A | 
clergyman is raised to the holy order of Bishops, | 
and receives an apostolic commission through the | 
laying on of pontifical hands, because he has written 


“uart unscrupulous party pamphlets; and a man | 
judge, not because he knows the law, but | 
ecause he can say severe things across the table | 
aSt. Stephens, to those whom he does not like. | 


is made a 
t 
Still the result of the hard struggle which is per- 
tually raging between individual and public in- 
lerests, between the powers of darkness and of light, 
is, that every year beholds some gradual improve- 
ment in the morality of these things; and a sad 
ae prospect would it be for those who la- 
vin the garden of political amelioration, if the 

’ 9m always to turn ashes in the mouth, and 
provements did not foreshadow a success- 


‘ 
ral result for present exertions, 


It is no longer in unison with the proper rule of 
_ party tactics for a prime minister to slip a thousand- 
_ pound note into the hand of a distinguished patri- 
_ otic member just beforea division—though such was 
_ the fashion a century ago ; and even then the prac- 
tice had got so far into questionable odour, that we 
| are told, the member would profess to be regulated 
by some less ignoble motive,and would say, that his 
majesty had shown his family such marked kind- 
ness on last presentation day, he must needs be very 
ungrateful if he did not vote with the court. A 
judge would look rather indignant if a note were 
handed to him on the bench, enclosing a douceur, 
_and a request for a decision in favour of the giver; 
but it was the great Bacon’s only defence, that 
though he received the cash, he was not moved by 
it, but decided all his cases as law and justice dic- 
tated. There is no man old enough to recollect the 
| day when the bribing of a judge was considered a 
| prudent speculation; and may not we, or at all 
events the next generation, live to see the day, when 
a falsehood told to the bench will not be justified by 
its being paid for ; and when it will not be consis- 
tent with the honour of a gentleman and the eti- 
quette of a gentleman’s profession, for a man to 
walk into court with the confession of a murderer 
in his bosom, and try to get him acquitted by 
an attempt to fix the guilt on some innocent wit- 
ness ? 

In the private deportment and convivial manner 
of great personages too, there is a considerable 
| change. Greenwich does not witness a first Lord 
of the Treasury and a Lord Chancellor insanely 
drunk, climbing naked to the top of a sign-post to 
drink the King’s health, as was said to be veritably 
seen in the days of Jefferys. That judge had upon 
one occasion an attorney brought before him, charg- 
ed with some knavish trick. Now the attorney 
remembered the day when the mighty judge had 
been a briefless barrister, and when, to impress the 
public with a notion that he had more business 
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than really fell to his share, he was wont, as he sat 
enjoying his ease in a coffee-room, to havea youth 
in his employment whose duty it was to rush in, 
ever and anon, with great haste, crying out, “Sir, 
there be clients in your chambers abiding your wor- 
ship’s pleasure.” The attorney in question had seen 
something about Jefferys which proclaimed him a 
man to be trusted with certain kinds of legal 
work, and became one of his first employers. 
Pluming himself upon this early patronage, as 
attorneys will sometimes do, he bragged in certain 
companies that he had been the making of my 
Lord Chancellor. In those days, when a man got 
into trouble, all his evil sayings and doings were 
ferreted out, that they might be produced in judg- 
ment against him; and these jactations of the at- 
torney were too much to the purpose to be forgot- 
ten. “He is my maker, is he?” said the savage 
chancellor. “Very well; I willshow himamystery: 
I shall lay my maker by the heels.” Lord Abin- 
ger would be quite incapable of saying such a thing 
at a Chartist trial. The latest instance of extrava- 
gant brutality on the bench, was in the political 
trials in Scotland at the end of last century. Lord 
Braxfield took a leaf out of the practice of Coke and 
Jefferys on that occasion. This judge was indeed, 
in his conduct, so lively a representative of habits 
and principles which had long previously gone to 
decay in other parts of the island, that it is to be 
regretted that we possess no more authentic record 
of his courtesies than is supplied by tradition. It 
is said of him, that, on the Northern Circuit, he and 
his friend Lord Hermand, having avery heavy cal- 
endar to go through, were compelled, through very 
fatigue from sentencing, to retire into a snuggery 
behind the court, and relax themselves over the 
social board. Becoming more and more sympa- 
thetic with every glass, they had exhibited many 
instances of mutual appreciation, when, at last, 
Braxfield in a fit of enthusiastic self-devotion said, 
tapping his friend on the shoulder, “Just sit ye 
down Hary, and tak your piggy, and I'll gae and 
hang the rest o’ thae fouk.” There is another very 
characteristic anecdote of Braxfield, which we do 
not recollect having seen in print. He was march- 
ing to church one day at the head of the sequela 
of the circuit, when, just at the point where the 
crowd was most dense, and where the attention of 
those who observed the homage which his ma- 
jesty’s judge was paying to the Creator was most 
intense, Braxfield, discontented with the manner 
in whica the trumpeters were doing their duty, 


roared out with all the thunders of his singularly | 
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powerful voice, “ Blow, trumpeters; blow like | 


h ya ye!’ 

But we are losing sight of our text, “The Diary of 
Dr. Thomas Cartwright, Bishop of Chester.” We 
have read through the whole of this book. 
the worldly and business-like tone of the commence- 
ment, we were tempted to set out on a general exa- 
mination of its substance, for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether or not, in these confidential 
communings between a Prelate and his own soul, 
we could find the traces of any services he had done 
to religion, which might be supposed to be an equi- 





From 





by professing to be a religious man. One migh, 
read through the whole book, without discovyegj 
that the writer had ever dreamed that there g, 
souls to be saved, or a deity to whom he might be 
made accountable. We must not do the Bj 
injustice, however ; there is one person, and by 
one, of whom he cannot speak without giving som, 
indication of his sacred calling. On the 15th Q. 
tober, 1687, he says, “ This being the king’s birth. 
day, I waited on him at his levée,to wish him many 
happy years; for which I daily pray.” And again 
on the ensuing day, “ his majesty went a hawking: 
God send him safe home! Mr. Towres sent me, 
bottle of canary.” In this last entry the Righ 
Reverend Father in God appears in his true cha). 
acter. If we had been bound under a penalty ty 
guess his profession from the tone of his memorap. 
da, we should certainly have sought after som 
calling more connected with the laying in of the 
good things of this world than with the distribu. 
tion of sacred thoughts regarding futurity. Thus, 
in December 2, “ After prayers, and sitting in the 
consistory, Sir Rowland Stanley, his brother Fran. 
cis, Mr. Egerton, Sir Philip Egerton, and Mr, 
Chomley, and ten other gentlemen, dined with me; 
and after dinner, the mayor and aldermen brought 
me a present of 8 sugar loaves, 1 dozen of canary, 
1 dozen of white wine, and 2 of claret, and were 
merry with me till seven at night; and many ladies 
visited my wife.” Discreet mayor and aldermen! 
and how much more reputable in their liberality 
than shabby Mr. Towres, who presents but one 
bottle of canary, yet, withal, is immortalized for 
thesame. On the 9th “ Mr. Mayor and his wife, 
and Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Hancock and his wife, who 
sent me a skeg of sturgeon, Mr. Callis et uxor, Mr. 
Dean, six captains, Mr. . Mr. Warrington the 
brewer sent me twelve bottles of wine, and a sugar 
loaf weighing 20 tbs.... I visited Sir John Ar 
derne and his lady. Mr. Dean sent me a cheese. 
Cheeses seem to have been popular with the Bishop. 
On the 23d December we have, “* Mr. Newton sent 
me an old cheese, the best I ever tasted ;” and 
3d January “Mr. Sherwood visited me, and pre 
sented me with a large cheese.” On the 9th of 
August, the “Lord Molineux sent me a fat buck 
Wigan; I dined there with Mr. Mayor and the 
Recorder ; went to the church to prayers. After 
dinner called at Mr. Stanley’s, and went to the 
Anchor at Preston, where I met my Lord Brandon, 
who supped with us, and brought the Bayly of the 
town, and an impertinent doctor of physic.” The 
notices which we have of his convivial habits a 
brief, but effective. Thus he says of a dinner with 
the Marquis of Winchester, “ I was received by 
the noble marquis with all kindness imagi 





_at dinner, from one at noon till one in the mor 


” 


ing.” ‘Twelve consecutive hours occupied in eatine 
and drinking! what a hard-working bishop! _ 

There is surely a family likeness about ci 
minds, even when they are not engaged in spit 
things. The Rey. William Cole, the antique? 
and friend of Horace Walpole, who belonged wos 
time two generations later than that of 


Cartwright, has left some fragments of 4 diary, ™ 


valent for the worldly advancement he had obtained | which a like order of mind, and of intellectual 
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hysical habits, is at once perceptible ; for example: 
mary 1, Saturday. Fine day andeold. Will 
Wood, Junior, carried three or four loads of dung 
ato the clay-pit close. Baptized William, the 
won of William Grace, blacksmith, who” he con- 
tinves, “I married about six months before.” He 
wems to have been fond of stating such facts in 
their abstract simplicity, leaving it to the charit- 
able reader to draw the just conclusion. The 
Rector appears, unlike the Bishop, to have been 
ss much a giver as a receiver of good things. 
Thus we find, “ March 6th. Very fine weather. 
My man was blooded. I sent a loin of pork and a 


| spare rib to Mr. Cartwright in London” ; and two 


jays later, itis “ Very fine weather. Mr. Cart- 
«tight brought me a quarter of house-lamb from 
london.” Sensible, judicious Mr. Cartwright! A 
‘ow days afterwards, there is this sole important 
entry for the events of a day: “Thursday. I sent 
mv two French wigs to my London barber to alter 
them, they being made so miserably I could not 
wear them.” Next Tuesday was a most eventful 
jay. “Junel7th, Tuesday. Windy, cold, and rainy. 
| went to an archdeacon’s visitation at Newport 
Pagnel. 1 took young H. Travel with me on my 
dun horse, as his father had formerly desired 
me, in order that he might hear the organ at New- 
port, he being a great psalm-singer. | There is more 
of the sneer than of the commendation, by the way, 
in this method of characterizing a partiality for 
«ered music.| Mr. Tanguerasy, rector of Bow- 
Brick-hill, preached the sermon before the arch- 
deacon, who gave a charge. The most numerous 
appearance of clergy that I remember: forty-four 
dined with the archdeacon; and what is extra- 
onlinary, not one smoked tobacco. My new coach 
horse very ungain.” The rector seems to have 
extended Solomon's doctrine to comprehend the 
ypinion, that the clergyman who spareth the rod 
hateth his parishioners. Among his Saturday em- 
ployments we find, “I cudgelled Jem for staying 
» long on an errand at Newton Longueville.” 

But to return to Bishop Cartwright : there is 
wmething by the way unpleasant in finding a 
tame 80 respectable for everything that is steadfast 
uid true, possessed by such aman. We expect a 
prelate’s diary to exhibit a certain tone of eccle- 
‘astieal pomp and consequence—a sort of ever-liv- 
ag reflection of the possession of a spiritual lord- 
“up with the substantial adjuncts of a palace and 
‘tod table. But really in this bishop’s diary 
“ere Is little or nothing of the high-churechman— 
wthing that would offend a Quaker, a Unitarian, 
“amember of the Free Church. There is a reason 
“rthis: the Bishop was, during the time when he 
— this diary, plotting the destruction of the 
“surch to which he belonged. On 22d April, 1687, 
ae were, “I was at the king’s levée ; 
“‘ after, with the Bishop of St. Davids, visited Sir 
ne Exton, and dined with Sir H. Firebrasse. 
vw I met Bishop Labourne and my Lord 
“nde, who carried me into Father Gally’s 
— ” hear Cappuchio sing.’ Then on Ist 
Pie ; was with Bishop Labourne, who conduct- 
er ‘nto a convenient place in St. James’ 

v!, where I saw Monsieur Dada consecrated 
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Archbishop of Amasea in Ponto, after which I re- 
turned home to dinner.” Labourne was a Roman 
Catholic bishop, to whom James gave a pension 
of a thousand a-year from the privy purse ; setting 
him down as a decoy to the Bishops of the Anglican 
establishment. My Lord Bishop of Tuam going 
with John of Tuam, to hear a celebrated Italian 
singer, or even into a “convenient place” to see a 
bishop consecrated in Ponto or in Partibus infide- 
lium, would only be a specimen of tolerance and 
Christian charity too unlikely to be found flourish- 
ing in such high ecclesiastical regions; but Bishop 
Cartwright’s intercourse with the Catholic was 
treason, not tolerance. He loved his bishopric 
better than his church, and thought it better to 
make one among the Father Petres and Bishop 
Labournes, than to be superseded by them; and he 
seems to have been likely to meet with his re- 
ward, if the Revolution had not intercepted it. 
On 29th April we find, “I was at the king’s levee, 
saw the Quakers bring their address, was with 
Father P. (Petre;) dined with my family and Mr. 
Taylor, and Mr. Winwick, at Mr. William Cole’s. 
Went to the Bishop of Oxon, where I received the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s letter concerning his approba- 
tion, and promoting the address to the king, which 
I showed after to his majesty in his closet, together 
with another letter from Mr. Massey, both which 
he highly approved of ; and declared that such men 
as myself, who had always stuck to him, should 
never want his favour; and that he would take 
an effectual course to make others weary of their 
obstinacy.” 

Cartwright’s age exhibited some events to which 
there are parallels in the present day, differing in 
the size of their proportions, according to the dif- 
ference between the respective characters of the 
two epochs. Churches were then crumbling in 
pieces and becoming reconstructed. Men made 
violent struggles to force their own doctrines and 
religious observances on other people; and finding 
that they could not do so, made sacrifice of their 
rank and worldly goods, for “ conscience-sake.” 
At that time as now, people trembled at one end of 
the island for the restoration of a Popish influence 
within the bosom of the Anglican church; and at 
the other, a church writhed and struggled under im- 
positions which, it said, were unjustly forced upon it 
by the State. Amid all this parallelism, however, 
how stormy and perilous was the one period ; how 
calm and quiet is the other! When the Scottish 
Presbyterians found that they had got the upper 
hand by the Revolution, they breathed nothing less 
than extirpation against those whom they super- 
seded. In these days the victors are contented with 
smaller things : the conquering party does not seek 
the blood of the conquered. Such is the improved 
morality that we find within the arcana of estab- 
lished systems; but it is not there that it grows. 
No! it is not in our rich hierarchies that religion 
grows; it is not in our princely palaces of learning 
that education acquires light; it is not in the hall of 
Rufus that the principles of moral justice are culti- 
vated and improved. It is in the simple but prolific 
soil of ordinary life, where opinion is free to grow 
unforced and unpruned, that the reformed morality 
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we speak of has grown. Let us be thankful in the opinions can entirely resist it; and that the can, 
thought, that when it has once sprung up, not even | of the world and the deceitfulness of riches are», 
these favourite lurking places of old prejudices and | even there strong enough to choke the growth, 
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THE FLIGHT FOR FREEDOM. 





[Prompted by Miss Martineau‘s Account of the Flight of Slaves from the United States to Canada. ] té 
b 
f | , aes }. b: 
: Beyonp the wide Atlantic wave, But soon he spies a distant bark, f 
| In the land call’d Freedom’s Home, | A white-wing’d, tiny boat— th 
| There groans for aye the wretched slave ; | To his fond gaze the little ark di 
Thence ever comes his moan, | Is the noblest ship afloat ! | M 
i That midst the Free he stands alone ; For as the boat approaches nigh (; 
: That right which all should hold Where he trembles, still in doubt, hi 
1 Denied—the right to be his own, A glorious vision meets his eye, , 
Not traffick’d in for gold! And is welcomed with a shout ! Al 
ie i Crush’d there the husband’s, father’s heart ; For from the mast floats Britain’s flag, 
Bey | Crush’d all that makes life sweet; Stirred by the gentle air— he 
ft The child and parent torn apart, Gave e’er such joy a coloured rag ? 
iif On earth no more to meet. Or flag appear’d so fair ? we 
: The wife he to his bosom press’d— "Tis joy, ’tis life, to this poor wretch ! pu 
ah And hoped he e’er should press— Tis vigour, health, and food ! cu 
5 By other arms must be caress’d, As, running to the sandy beach, sel 
7 Though loathed each caress ! | He dashes in the flood. fat 
: j 
; ' His body worn with toil severe, | He gains the boat—he climbs on board — | 
‘ | Extorted ’gainst his will ; | Quick beats his joyful heart ; du 
His mind in darkness kept, through fear, | Nor power he hath to speak a word— sm 
Yet human is he still. His wish his looks impart ; =e 
; Yet burns that flame which ever burneth And not in vain,—away they fly, ty 
, Unquench’d in every soul, Parting the willing wave, sib 
; Which prompts the slave, where’er he mourneth, To where, afar, they can descry tiv) 
To seek fair Freedom’s goal. The refuge of the slave. cop 
ile flies the lash and burning brand ; Ifow much of joy is in that bound ! a 
He flies from ceaseless woe As he exulting springs, par 
Q’er many a weary league of land, | And lights on Freedom’s hallow’d ground, tha 
And chased by many a foe. As borne by Mercury’s wings ! por 
by day he hides within the wood, llow sparkle now his eyes with fire by 
Onward by night he hies ; They never knew before ! chil 
Now braves the storm, now stems the flood, Iie’s gained the summit of desire— E 
And still from thraldom flies. For he’s a slave no more ! ‘he 
1e 
The hunt is up !—before, behind, Defore us now a man doth stand— lost 
They press the flying slave ; There ’s vigour in his step; , 
But roused his hopes, and fix’d his mind Who now can trace gaunt Famine’s han . 
Tis Freedom, or a grave ! Upon his sunken cheek ? _ 
) Onward! onward flies he still ! Who now the marks of toil can trace— dep] 
4 Half-famish’d, wounded sore, Limbs shrunken, bleeding, torn ? path 
Through bush and swamp, o’er rock and hill, Or mark upon that radiant face no 
And nears the hoped-for shore. The sufferings he hath borne ? estr, 
| “ Mach gold shall pay his captor’s toil,— Ile stands an alien on the soil, and 
A Thousand on his head !” Few friends to aid or cheer; pers 
Esger they rush to claim the spoil ; His prospects all of care and toil, fron 
; 11] may the bloodhounds speed ! With many a pang to fear; thed 
j Though every step thou print’st in gore, | l’or th’ icy shower from Winter’s breath : 
Brave heart! still hold thou on! | Will pierce his southern form; acre 
One struggle yet—one effort more And laden with the shafts of Death W 
The prize is Freedom won ! | Will seem each northern storm. her 
; 7 
1 He stands at length upon the shore,— But the mind can give the body power lone, 
TE The blessed land's in sight, | To carry out its will; wi 
Wy ; Afar is heard Niagara’s roar | Give strength where weakness was before— cours 
AL _ Exulting in his might. — _ Strength, industry, and skill. a8 m 
ali No help appears, no boat is near Then what to him are toils and care, « 
ee To waft him o’er the wave ; Scant food and wintry pains, on th 
Hat i Again starts forth the bitter tear— Who ’seapes from Slavery’s murky air, ; 
Fue He’s still, alas! a slave ! And Freedom’s sunlight gains ! in h 
at a : , She | 
i ; | . take 
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THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 


A TALE. BY MRS. GORE.—( Continued from page 83 of our February Number.) 


PART V. 


Sren_ was the worldly position which wrung 
tears from the gentle eyes of Margaret. She had 
horne, with signal patience, the adversity shared 
by her husband ; she submitted with less resigna- 
tion to the prosperity tending to their domestic 
disunion. For now, alas! they were often apart. 
Margaret had no pretensions to be presented at 
Court. It was much if the king were aware that 
his pleasant guest was a husband and a father. 
At all events, it was not in that capacity he was 
sought as a guest at the Royal Cottage. 

Happy was it, perhaps, for Mrs, Erskine that 
her eldest-born was a girl. For already her boy 
was at school, while Lily became her mother’s 


_ pupil and companion ; and it afforded serious oc- 


cupation to her leisure to rub oif the rust of the 
scholarship bestowed upon her by her good old 
father, for the benefit of her promising girl. 

Still there wanted, even to the discharge of this 
duty, the incentive of her husband’s approving 
smile; for it was too much to expect from the 


man whose hours were divided between the respon-. 


sibilities of office, and the brilliancies of royal fes- 
tivity, any very intense interest in the progress of 
copy-books, or the mysteries of universal history. 
Captain Erskine crossed the threshold of his com- 
paratively-sormbre home, prepared to relate rather 
than to listen. He evidently attributed more im- 
portance to the slightest remark addressed to him 
by royal lips, than to the slow proficiency of a 


child; and after conversing of the affairs of | 


Europe with ambassadors and ministers of state, 
the bon-mots of a little wit of three years old 
lost somewhat of their importance in his ears. 

All this Margaret could not resent, for she 


1, . & ‘ . 
knew it to be natural: but she did not the less 


deplore her loss in the extinction of perfect sym- 
pathy between them. She fancied, indeed, that 
ho distinctions of royal hospitality would have 
estranged her interest from her own dear nursery 
and school-room. But this arose as little from 
personal merit, as the worldliness of her husband 
from an individual fault. She rightly attributed 
the difference to the inferior warmth of feeling char- 
acterizing his sex, 

| Without intending it, Lord Baltimore increased 
“’r unavowed displeasures. 

~_ to Baltimore at Easter,” said he; “ and, of 
“many children as you choose to bring.” 

“Lady Powderham has kindly written to me 
m the subject,” was Margaret’s reply ; “and I was 
te of being able to accept her invitation, 
_, mentions that Lady Mary’s marriage is to 
- place in Easter week.” 
wie Greatoux fancies himself chained to 

il the holidays, by his duty to his consti- 


“Ww. P 
My mother wants you and Erskine to come — 


urse, there js always room in the old house for | 


tuents; and my father, of course, sides with him, 
as he happens to belong to our party. But why 
can't you come?” 

* Captain Erskine expects an invitation to 
Windsor, and must, of course, hold his time 
undisposed of,” 

“ By Jove! Erskine is getting as great a cour- 
tier as the rest of them,” cried Lord Baltimoré, in 
a tone of vexation; and Margaret did not altoge- 
ther succeed in repressing the shake of the head 
which accompanied her smile at the charge. 

“It is your doing,” said she, at length, 
have made us sad vain-glorious people.” 

“No! on my soul!—lI have nothing of the kind 
upon my conscience,” exclaimed Lord Baltimore. 
“I look upon courtiership as too thoroughly a 
game of chance, to wish to see the destinies of 
those I regard embarked in the hazard. It is a 
vocation which, like diplomacy, no man should 
embrace who cannot afford to live without it.” 

“ All we possess is so completely the fruit of 
your friendship,” observed Mrs. Erskine, earnestly, 
in reply to a remark so earnest, “ that, even had 1 
the will, it is out of my power to conceal from you 
the precarious nature of our fortunes.” 

‘“* But Erskine, of course, insures his life?” de- 
manded Lord Baltimore. ‘ It was the first mea- 
sure I suggested to him on his coming hither; and 
he seemed fully persuaded of the necessity.” 

* Yes: I have heard him speak of such a pre- 
| caution as the duty of all official men towards their 
| families.” 

“ But are you not certain of his having effected 
a policy of insurance on his life ?” 

“It would scarcely have become me to press 
such an inquiry,” replied Mrs. Erskine, with a deep 
blush. “ To show solicitude on such a point,—I 
—who was portionless,—who—" 

*“ You are the mother of children,” resumed 
Lord Baltimore, more sternly; “and it is your 
| paramount duty to look to their interests.” 

“An insurance on a life (so good, thank Gop, 
as my husband’s) is a costly thing, I believe, to 
| accomplish ?”’ observed Mrs. Erskine ; betraying by 
the remark that the subject Aad been discussed 
between her and her husband. 

“ Certainly. It could not be done without 
sacrifice ; but it is a sacrifice incumbent on the 
father of a family. Between ourselves, dear Mrs. 
Erskine, I often think with anxiety on the uncer- 
tain tenure of your fortunes. Courtiership, among 
the other evils attached to the vocation, is an ex- 
pensive calling. Royalty perceives no difference 
in the income of the man of twelve thousand 
_a-year, and the man of twelve hundred ; and these 

constant journeys and gratuities ; the expenses of 
dress, servants, and equipage ; to say nothing of 
the heavy pull of the whist-table ; are somewhat 
beyond the means of one whose business it is to 
| lay by, at least, a fourth of his ineomings,” 
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“ Captain Erskine is so good a player,”—said 
Margaret, unwilling to coincide, unable to deny, 
unwilling to confirm,—* that, I fancy, he has no- 
thing to fear from losses at play.” 

“ Perhaps not; but the habit of risking a ten 
times higher stake than he has a right to hazard, 
destroys his just appreciation of money. A false 
standard is ever before his eyes: he becomes ac- 
customed to trifle with sums which he ought to re- 
gard as serious.” 

Mrs. Erskine no longer attempted to reply. 
Too painfully was she convinced of the truth of 
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| 


in town. Though still a lovely woman, she was 
ten years older ; and bitterly did he accuse himsely 
of having wholly overlooked the change. In his 
growing partiality for the pleasant society of Geop. 
giana, he felt that he had taken too little thought 
of the cares beginning to shed their thorns in the 
path of Margaret. 

“ But even if Erskine be unable to accompany 
you to Baltimore at Easter,” said he, replying to 
his own observation on the change in her appear. 
ance, “ why not bring the children? It will do 
you all good. You are pining, my dear Mr, 


all this. She knew that, for the first time, now, | Erskine, in the confinement of London. Yoy 
in the plenitude of their prosperity, they were | were not born for our atmosphere : you want the 
contracting debts. She had heard, with conster- | fields and forests to restore you. You want the 
nation, her husband talk of employing a certain | sunshine of the country.” 


fashionable tailor, “ because he was a capital fel- 
low, who (Minchem assured him) never bored 
people for money.” Lord Baltimore was fully jus- 
tified in his suspicion, that the moral principle of 
Erskine’s noble nature was deteriorated. 

In order to divert the conversation from so deli- 
cate a point, she reverted to the marriage of Lady 
Mary Baltimore and Lord John Greatoux. 

“ Yes; I believe they will be tolerably happy, 
as times go,” was his reply to her gratulations. 
“It is a perfectly well-assorted match. They 
have the same tastes and ambitions: both are 
wedded to the world, and ought to agree when 
wedded to each other.” 

A pang shot through the heart of Margaret. 
She fancied that this marked eulogy of well-as- 
sorted marriages, arose from the cloud he saw ga- 
thering over her own—her own so full of dispro- 
portion! But Lord Baltimore contemplated only 
a moral equality. 

“‘ For my part,” added he, bitterly, (as, by re- 
maining silent, she had afforded him leisure for 


the reflection, that even merit such as hers, and | 


excellence such as Erskine’s, could not secure per- 
fect unanimity,) “ for my part, the longer I live, 
the more I am inclined to wonder at any person's 
risking the contrarieties of matrimony. Perhaps 
from the perversity of human nature, because my 
father and mother torment my soul out to marry, 
I have all but vowed a vow to live and die a ba- 
chelor.” 

He did not think it necessary to apprize Mrs. 
Erskine, that this resolution arose from an inti- 
mation made by Lord Powderham, (on sounding 
the depths of his paternal liberality,) that fortune 
must be his primary consideration in the choice of 
a wife, being unable to make a settlement on him 
becoming his position in the world, as heir-appa- 


rent to an earldom; but he did hope she might | 


repeat it to Miss Erskine, so as to neutralize any 
expectation she might have formed, and had, per- 


tentions whenever they met at Somerset House. 

But on glancing towards his companion, to as- 
certain the effect produced by his declaration, he 
saw that Margaret's feelings were otherwise ab- 
sorbed. Tears were in her eyes, and anxiety for 
her husband in her heart. 

He now, for the first time, noticed how much 
thinner and paler she had become since her arrival 


' 
' 





“ I want the sunshine of the soul!” burst invo- 
luntarily from the quivering lips of Margaret ; and 
the tears flowing unrestrainedly from her eyes, 
appealed so forcibly to the feelings of her compan. 
ion, that, rising from his seat and approaching 
her, he took her hand with brotherly interest, as 
he uttered a few broken words, not of comfort, but 
of exhortation. 

Unluckily, before either of them had recovered 
their composure, the door was thrown open, and 
Adolphus Minchem (who, ever since the favour of 
royalty had brightened the prospects of Captain 
Erskine, assumed a violent friendship towards him, 
as a better speculation than his pretended passion 
for the pretty duchess) made his appearance, with 
an official message from Lord Powderham. 

“ Where is Erskine?” cried he, evidently con- 
fused by the untimeliness of his entrée. “ I want 
excessively to see Erskine.” And Margaret, with 
whom the time-serving Secretary was no favourite, 
unluckily found no better answer to make than— 
“Then you should have gone straight to his office. 
You must be aware that, at this time of day, Captain 
Erskine is always engaged at the Board.” 

The significant smile with which Minchem 
glanced from the lady to Lord Baltimore, and 
from Lord Baltimore back to the lady, at this can 
did statement, caused the blood to rush into the 
cheeks of the former, not with shame, but indig- 
nation. For, without surmising that any former 
suspicion had been attached to his conduct t 
wards the Erskines, by the malicious interpreta 
tion of the Secretary, he felt how fatally the ct 
cumstances under which they were now discover 
ed laid them open to the slanders of an evil tongue 

“ If you are going in search of Erskine, Mim 
chem,” said he, * give me leave to accompaly 
you. I also came hither with a message to him; 
and shall be glad to take back his answer to my 
mother. By the way, perhaps you can save me 


_the trouble of the visit, by informing me W 
haps, a right to form, from the nature of his at- | 


he spends the holidays at Windsor?” 

Lord Baltimore rightly conjectured that Min- 
chem’s attention would be distracted by this hint 
that a party was forming at Baltimore Castle, # 
which he had, as yet, received no invitation ; 
as the Secretary professed utter ignorance of Cap 
tain Erskine’s engagements, they agreed to pm 
ceed together to his office in search of him. 

But their departure was only a signal for ™ 
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the tears of Margaret. Not because any 
the nature of Lord Baltimore’s attentions 
ld be made the subject of calumny, 

lanced across her mind. To her he was still and 
only her husband's benefactor. But the moment 
he avowed anxiety on Erskine's account, she felt 
herself indeed privileged to be wretched. 

On hurrying home that day from an audience at 
the Treasury, (from which Minchem had driven 
him in his eab,) to dress in the utmost haste for a 
dinner at the mansion of one of the most distin- 

ished satellites of the Carlton Court, her hus- 
hand found the eyes of his gentle Margaret ouraBlon 
with weeping ; and eager were his inquiries as to 
the origin of her grief. Had anything happened 
to her or the children? Had any one offended 
her? Finding, however, that he could extract 
from her nothing but negatives, easily mistaken 
for sullen, and being, as he more than once re- 
minded her, “in the deuce of a hurry,” he was 
obliged to defer his investigations and consolations 
till a more convenient season: “ Lord Grassfield 
being the sort of punctual man who was not to be 


newal of 
jdea that 
to her cou 


kept waiting.” 


While proceeding to his dinner-party as fast as 
a hackney coach could rumble, his mind naturally 
reverted to the low spirits of his wife. 

“ ] wonder what can have put poor Margy 
so plaguily out?” was his conjugal soliloquy. 
“Minchem told me he found Baltimore sitting 
with her at five o’clock : so that she cannot have 
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his influence at Court ;” and on the days when 
the newspapers announced his arrival at, or depar- 
ture from Windsor, there was no calling at the 
White House. No longer adverting to “ Alick’s 
prospect of a baronetcy,” as a thing worthy his 
inheritance, the country-cousin seemed to fancy it 
depended entirely upon his own whim and fancy 
at what period he chose to be made a peer. Per- 
haps, in her heart of hearts, she did not altogether 
despair of seeing him figure in The Gazette and the 
House of Lords as “ Alexander Erskine, Baron 
Apston.” 

Yet all the recognition bestowed by Captain 
Erskine since his establishment in London upon 
the ingrata patria of his wife, was occasionally to 
commend it to the care of the worst of angels ; 
while even Margaret (though in her reveries she 
still reverted to the Bournetields and Severn-side 
as the sum of her nearest approach to perfect hap- 
piness) had held no further communication with 
Apston than by a commission to the Hobarts 
to redeem for her from the present possessors, 
whoever they might be, the few sets of books 
presented to her father by his pupils, with which 
her extremity of poverty had compelled her to 
part. 

But if the Erskines obeyed in their prosperity 
as implicitly as in their adversity, Miss Lavinia’s 
admonition to “ let her hear no more of them,” 
the old lady felt convinced that the time would 
come when the voice of nature must cry aloud in 


been fretting, as she sometimes does, for want of | their hearts. She was still in monthly, weekly, 
company. But I verily believe women love to cry | daily, and hourly expectation of hearing from “her 


a little now and then, to get rid of their vapours. | 


When they have no family cares, they expend their 
tears on some sentimental novel. But I should have 
thought Margy had enjoyed enough of weeping in 


earnest, in our darker days, to find pleasure in cry- | 





ing for nothing.” 


cousin the Captain.” Laying to her stubborn soul 
the flattering unction that a letter might at any 
time be on the road, dated perhaps from the pre- 
cincts of royalty, expressing contrition, and en- 
treating a restoration to favour, she was encouraged 
in all her bitter nigger-driving over Miss Toddles 


While the fortunes of the Erskines were under- | and the other victims of her caprices, by full re- 


going these singular transitions, Apston pursued 
the even tenor of its sleepy way. Spring after 
‘pring renewed the velvet margin of the Severn ; | 
while the noble river refiected the same unmean- | 
ing smile on the foolish face of the little town, as | 
it gazed down upon the flowing waters it knew not | 
how to turn to account. Its streets were still | 
creen with grass ; and its tabby coteries bitter with 
spite. 

How could it de expected to reconcile itself to | 
the decree, that a being so devoid of personal merit | 
as Miss Lavinia, should enjoy over her fellow | 
Apstonians not only the advantage of a residence | 
like the White House, and the possession of near- | 
‘yone hundred thousand pounds 3 per cent. con- | 
ls, but of a kinsman beloved of earls, and en- | 
titled to share the bread and salt of royalty! For, 
though aware that they knew the precise degree | 
of affection subsisting between her and her cousin 
the Captain, she did not scruple to queen it over 
them to the full extent of his courtly favour. 

. “never an Apstonian had an object to accom- 
me ~ public life, Miss Lavinia was sure to re- 
ik that, had they behaved more gra- 
an ) poor Captain Erskine during his sojourn 

g them, they might now reap the benefit of 





liance upon an eventual reconciliation with her 
nearest of kin. 

Never, however, was there less probability of 
any concession of the kind. Induced in the first 
instance to dismiss her from his thoughts as some- 
thing bitter and odious, a woman who had wronged 
his wife and neglected her children, there was no- 
thing now to recall her to his recollection. As a 
matter of policy, he considered the inheritance a 
lost case ; and with no other views was he likely 
to regard her. There was nothing in common be- 
tween such a person and those among whom he 
abided. Having forgotten his own people and his 
father’s house, having forgotten his days of ad- 
versity, having forgotten his good resolutions, 
having forgotten himself, how was he likely to 
remember the crabbed old maid of the White 
House? 

Meanwhile the good seed scattered by the friend- 
ship of Lord Baltimore in the field he was ac- 
cused by Adolphus Minchem of trying to sow with 
tares, was bringing forth fruit. ‘The attention of 
Margaret, once directed to the perils of her situa- 
tion, she did not again lose sight of them. Since 
new hazard of poverty was incurred by their re- 
cent accession of income, she found courage ty 
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treat it like poverty,—to retrench and economize. 
She rose earlier, she worked harder, she devoted 
herself more sedulously to the education of the 
children, the care of their apparel, the superintend- 
ance of their lives. Like a Roman matron, she took 
her share of the labours of her hand-maidens, and 
was not ashamed. 

Instead of allowing herself to be persuaded, as 
had been nearly the case, to accompany Lady 
Carrolstown now and then to the opera, or appear 
in the Park in the brilliant equipage of Mrs. 
Wakehurst, she set to work as diligently as she 
had ever done under the orders of Dame Hobart’s 
family in her humble lodging in the Market Place, 
after an expedition to the Bournefields. 

But all this passed unnoticed by her husband. 
His life was beginning to be as the phantasm of a 
dream. Between the pauses of his official life, he 
had always some royal commission to execute, 
some person to visit, or object to see, at the sug- 
gestion of the king. 

Adolphus Minchem, who never set foot in the 
royal presence, but was aware of Erskine’s triumphs 
from the missions he had often to indite in Lord 
Powderham’s name, often suggested to the favour- 
ite, half in jest, half in earnest, that he ought to 
obtain an appointment in the Royal Household. 

“Who will obtain it for me?” cried Erskine, 
laughing. “ Lord Powderham (as no one knows 
better than yourself) has already done marvels 
forme. It would be monstrous on my part, the 
height of indelicacy and absurdity, to expect him 


todo more. And from what I have seen of the | 


king, though the kindest natured of men, he is 
one of the lastto whom such a project would occur, 
unless suggested to him by others. He has pro- 
bably been told that I am in the enjoyment of ex- 
cellent places, and concludes me to be in the en- 
joyment of a certain amount of private fortune. 
Were I to make a profession of poverty, I should 
proclaim myself unfitted for the position to which 
his kindness has promoted me. No chance, there- 
fore, of the promotion to which you allude, unless 
at the proposition of some better friend than I am 
ever likely to obtain at court.” 

“ But consider your claims upon Baltimore !” 

“Heaven knows they have been a thousand- 
fold discharged,” cried Captain Erskine. 

* Obligations of that kind are never fully dis- 
charged. He, at least,is, 1 am sure, of that opinion.” 

“The more reason that I should think other- 
Wise.” 

** Besides he has such a strong personal affection 
for you all ; not only for yourself, but for the chil- 
dren, for Mrs, Erskine !” 

* Yes! he loves the children almost like a fa- 
ther!" exclaimed Erskine, with a degree of sim- 
plicity which Minchem regretted the necessity of 
enjoying without a confederate. “ And he would, 
I really believe, do anything in the world for Mar- 
garet. No one better understands her value. But 
I should be ashamed if he fancied there could be 
the smallest occasion to do anything for her. We 
are fifty times better off than I ever expected. 
*Tis true, I have a cursed old hag of a maiden aunt, 
with a fortune of three thousand e2-year, and not 
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another relation in the world, who once declare 
me her heir, and has turned her back upon yg 
But on her I had long ceased to count.” , 

“ Still, the case is not hopeless?” 

“Perfectly so. Past praying for! In fact, } 
have no excuse for not living within my in 
except that, on first coming to town, 4 thousand 
little expenses occur which do not happen agaip, 
A year or two hence, I shall be rich again; g 
year or two hence, I shall have brought matters 
round!” 

“T was afraid, my dear fellow,” said Minchem, 
| cordially, (perceiving Erskine in the vein tobe 
'communicative,) I was afraid you were going its 
| little fast !” 
| © Between ourselves, the last three months have 
| been the devil! The last time I was at the Cot. 
| tage, there was such infernal betting going on! | 
' kept, of course, out of it; for a five pound note 
staked here and there, (more in the way of con. 
versation and accidentally than for anything else) 
does not pass for betting. It makes a sad hole, 
however, in a slender pocket-book, as I daresay 
you have found before now. Blessed, therefore, be 
the advent of quarter-day !” 

“But your banker can set any trifle of that 
kind straight for you,” observed Minchem, ‘are 
lessly. 

“*T have none. When I was on service, my 

agent was my banker; now I have received my 
half-pay myself. What has a poor hand-to-mouth 
fellow like myself to do with a banker?” 
“ Precisely what I said just now. Obtain his 
| assistance in making two ragged ends meet. If 
| you want a couple of hundred pounds, I will take 
you to mine, (a relation of my own,) who will! 
am satisfied, be happy to oblige you. J wille 
plain matters to him. Your salary can be paid 
over to him. 
ments.” 

Captain Erskine, really in want of the sum 
specified, gratefully accepted the offer. He had 
left home that morning, dreading lest Margaret 
should apply to him for the means of meeting 
certain family expenses, never before allowed # 
accumulate ; and could not contemplate, without 
| pain, the necessity of explaining to her how fit 
he had exceeded their prudent resolutions. 1 
evade this painful explanation, to be able to w 
unteer the payments he was afraid of being & 
posed to refuse, was a delightful alternative. After 
signing a receipt and pocketing the money, 
could hardly forbear taking a precipitate leave 


| Minchem, and rushing back to his wife. Asy% 
} 











the world had done no more than harden the @* 
| face of his heart. 

| On the other hand, Margaret was too fond so 
| too discriminating an observer, not to have beet 
| fully, though silently, aware of his want of move: 
| She knew him to be by nature generous and jut; 
| and had seen him, of late, betrayed into iliberd 
and scarcely equitable acts, by what she justly 
inferred to be inability to put his hand into bs 
pocket. When, therefore, she saw him 
expand into joyous generosity, like a sailor w 
has received his prize-money, or 4 lawyer sft 
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ring the costs of a chancery suit, she shuddered 
at the idea that the money, thus flowing through 
his hands, must be the product of success at the 
card-table. The conjecture was wormwood to her. 
She had no longer courage to cut out the new 
jresses he had presented her. She could not bear 
to see the children playing with their costly toys. 
There was the price of tears upon them. It was 
not the moment for receiving the salaries of either 
of his offices. Yes: she could not doubt that he 
had been winning at play ! 

Some evil result or other is sure to follow the 
extinction of confidence between a married couple. 
Had Erskine avowed the truth to his wife, it would 
have been fat less painful than this humiliating 
aad groundless surmise ; a surmise of which she 
had no means of diminishing the bitterness: for 
she would have considered it [a crime to confide 
such an imputation to either of her two friends, 
to Lord Baltimore, or her cousin Georgiana. 

But while she sank dispirited and afraid, very 
diferent was the result of this new command of 
money on the temper of her husband. Erskine 
was becoming reckless and flighty as a boy. He 
was what is called up to anything: and with such 
predispositions, everything is soon proposed to a 
man. Minchem had already introduced him to a 
younger circle of official men, younger and less 
consequential than he was in the habit of meeting at 
Powderham House. His gentlemanly appearance, 
and reputation as a royal) favourite, rendered him 
an object of attention. He was elected into a 
leading club ; and many were the pleasant bachelor- 
parties he was forced to join: nay, beginning to 
fancy himself a wondrous good judge of a horse, 
he took a lively interest in the betting books of 
other men. He seemed, indeed, to plunge into the 
natural diversions of his sex, with an appetite the 
more eager from having been so long restricted to 
petticoat association. 

It was not, as Captain Erskine often assured 
himself, that he valued his home the less ; but, 
after his official worries, he wanted recreation. 
His wife was not at leisure to devote herself to him 
asformerly. Her time was absorbed by Lily’s edu- 
ation. His boy was at school; the others mere 
jlaythings, No fault of his, therefore, if he were 
“riven abroad for society. 

Sv argued he with himself ; while to Margaret, he 
marked, that he was glad to ride or drive with 
Minchem, or Lord Henry Greatoux, or Sir John 
Hall, as he had almost lost sight of Lord Baltimore. 
‘He was convinced Baltimore was in love, and 
“sat the course of his true love did not run smooth. 

t Baltimore, when they did meet, was always 
‘at of spirits, and took care that they should meet 
hoot 
‘ut seldom,” 

For she knew 
% Sted 40 speaking the whole truth; and since 
@ to be disingenuous, inferred the worst. 
oom ws Mea that their excellent friend 
by his 1usband’s company, because disgusted 
‘Propensity for play. 
> a silence seemed so morose, as to 
* “aptain Erskine in joining, that day, a 


Margaret listened with a pang. 
“lat he 
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Greatoux on his brother's marriage, to which he 
had meditated sending an excuse. He went, there- 
fore, and drank deep ere he departed ; and after 
drinking deep with men of the age and habits of 
Lord Henry, Minchem, and Co., the transition was 
easy to Graham’s, whither his friends were con- 
stantly in the habit of resorting. He even fancied 
he returned home that night an exemplary char- 
acter, because he had not been tempted to borrow 
money, (having luckily none in his pocket,) in 
order “to try his luck” at the hazard-table! 

Such was poor Erskine’s new and Minchemized 
code of morality! Such was the disordered state 
of his principles! 

There are two instances in which a man cannot 
cast up his accounts too often—in reckoning with 
his conscience, and in reckoning with his banker, 
The moment he begins to trust to his memory, the 
moment his perceptions of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, and right or wrong, become in the slightest 
degree indefinite, his affairs, temporal and spiritual, 
are in a bad way. 

There was, however, little temptation to Erskine 
to make short Ais reckonings. He did not so enor- 
mously exceed as to make the danger imminent. 
Every man still applauded and approved,—every 
man still trusted ; and, while he beheld constantly 
scattered around him, from the hand of prodigality, 
such piles of gold, such marvels of luxury, how 
could he be expected to recollect that the richest 
mine may become exhausted ! 

He had, in truth, no time for reflection ; he was 
either always busy, or always amused. His chil- 
dren adored him, were thriving, and well-dressed. 
His wife received him with a smile; and he had 
no leisure to examine whether that smile arose, as 
of old, out of the depths of her heart ; or to whose 


‘care and industry he was indebted for the tender- 


ness and attractive aspect of his children. Like 
most men of his set, so long as the earth brought 
forth good fruits, and he had an appetite for their 
enjoyment, he was content to eat, drink, and be 
merry, without inquiring by what hand the 
branches were pruned or the roots watered. 

At length came to pass the event so long ambi- 
tioned by Erskine, as calculated to secure his future 
fortunes in life :—a place in the royal household, 
a place that would more than double his present 
income, was offered to his acceptance. 

“Have a care,” was the warning remonstrance 
of Baltimore. “ This post is untenable with your 
commissionership.” 

“ Of course it is. 
twice as considerable.” 
“ The commissionership is permanent.” 

“The place may be considered permanent : for, 
when was the king ever known to dismiss a mem- 
ber of his household, unless for some heinous 
offence, such as, I trust, I am incapable of giving?” 
“The king himself is not permanent,” observed 
Lord Baltimore. 

“You are not proceeding the treasonous length 
of imagining the death of the king?” cried Captain 
Erskine, laughing. “ Why, he is in the prime of 
life, when we consider the great age attained by 


But the salary is more than 





~~. & the Clarendon, given by Lord Henry 


his royal fathers.” 
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“The princes of the House of Brunswick are 
certainly long-lived. But considering that, by 


for your wife and family—” 

“ But if I attain the means of hiring another, 
and a more commodious one?” interrupted Erskine. 
“And you will admit that Somerset House is 
deucedly out of the way.” 

“QOut of the way for a man of your present 
habits, perhaps. I did not consider it so when 
first you came to town,—neither did you.” 


Erskine coloured slightly at this allusion. It | 


was a remark often made to him by Margaret, in 
answer to his grumblings, whenever he found him- 
self late for a dinner in May Fair ; and it suddenly 
occurred to him, that the man so familiar with 
her arguments, had perhaps been instigated by his 


wife to recommend his retaining the commissioner- | 
ship and her present house. This surmise hardened | 


his heart. No man can bear the idea of his wife 
engaging auxiliaries against him. There is some- 
thing of anti-conjugal confederacy in such a pro- 
ceeding, which amounts to treachery. For the first 
time, he assigned unpleasant importance to the re- 
mark so often made by Dudo Minchem,—* There 
is nothing in the world Lord baltimore would not 
do for Mrs. Erskine!” 

The consequence was, that Baltimore’s argu- 
ments against acceptance of the place served to 
determine him to an immediate resignation of the 
commissionership. The moment his friend left 
him, he went straight to Lord Powderham for the 
purpose ; and the Earl, partly from dutiful con- 


viction, and partly because it was agreeable enough | 
to have such a piece of patronage again at his dis- | 


posal, assured him he was acting most judiciously ; 


and that, situated as he was, any demur concern- 


ing acceptance of the royal favour conferred upon 
him, would be ruinous to his prospects in life;s— 
all he had to do was to kiss hands and be thankful. 


Half inclined, in his present state of feeling to- | 


wards Lord Baltimore, to fancy that iis very dif- 
ferent counsels and view of the case must have 
proceeded from sinister motives, Captain Erskine 
put asort of angry precipitancy into every measure 
connected with his change of condition. He en- 


gaged a house at the west end of the town, without | 


consulting either his wife or his friend. He seemed 


to fancy them a majority against him which he | 


could only defeat by stratagem ; and the first men- 
tion which Margaret heard of her new residence, 
was after the signature of the lease! 


Perhaps the angry husband surmised that, if. 


consulted, she would suggest a more moderate 
establishment, to secure the economy daily more 
essential to their affairs. But against such advice, 
he felt armed by the consciousness of better ac- 
quaintance with the world in which he moved. 
What should she know of the feelings of his majesty 
on such points? How could she be aware of his 
desire that those honoured by his favour should 
exhibit the gloss of prosperity / 

With a heavy heart, therefore, did Margaret 
take possession of her new habitation. Her sad- 
dened mind's-eye beheld it encompassed with a 
hedge of thorns. She knew it to be beyond their 


BLANKS AND PRIZES; OR, 


| means; not their apparent means and nom: 
‘income of two thousand a-year, but the pox 


_of their children entitled them to expend. 

had rendered her wise. If at Somerset Houg & 
had been sometimes tempted to sigh for her humble 
lodgings at Apston, how often, in her new 
was she likely to regret her gratuitous home u 
Somerset House! 

She regretted it, too, on other accounts. The clog, 
narrow street she was henceforward to inhst: 
looked like a prison to her children, after the cheer. 
ful panorama of the Thames, to which their ey, 
were accustomed. They seemed suddenly depring 
of light and air. They missed their broad ters 
and the Temple gardens. Even the parks seems 
to want the embellishment of the busy mom 
ments of their beloved river. " ee 

These, however, were minor grievances, Th 
real evil of the house was the loss of all preter: 
for withdrawing from the attention of the Carn. 
towns, Wakehursts, Powderhams, Greatouxes ay 
innumerable new friends and acquaintances entail 
upon her by the hospitalities of Baltimore Casth 

“ For Lily’s sake, you must not be too ungracion 
to these people!” was Miss Erskine’s advie, 
“Three or four years hence, you will be ghi 
| enough to take her to their balls and parties.” 

_ But Margaret, who knewthat the interval of the 
three or four years must be devoted to the sever 

discharge of her maternal duties towards a family 
of half a dozen children, who had seldom an how 
at her disposal, and looked upon every frivolow 
| expense as a crime, looked with a tearful eye ups 
| the cards left upon her table by some of the grea 
_est of the land. Such empty honours afforded 
| her no pleasure. Amid the clatter of the Londa 
| spring, with its uproar of equipages and vanitié 
she longed for the wings of a bird that she migit 
flee away and be at rest. Could some benevolett 
genius have indulged her wish at that moment, é 
_ would have been to find herself strolling with be 





darling children among the green pastures of t 


Bournefields, as in her childhood she had stray 


_ there with her parents—in her maturity, with 
object of her affections. 


It seemed to her pret 
diced heart as if the spring could not break so at 
_piciously in any other spot ; asif no forget-me-o™ 
could be so blue, no turf so green, as those whit 
_had refreshed her eyes in the rare holidays of be 
laborious days of early probation. _ 
She sometimes wished she had courage te # 
about these things to Georgiana Erskine, for wh 
she entertained a sincere regard. But Georgia 
'was the kinswoman of her husband ; and, rela 
tant as she would have been to utter to any hum 
being a syllable implying blame of him 
whom she still experienced the gratitude of # 
humble nature, it seemed doubly sinful to df 
ciate him in the eyes of one so near akin: B® 
particularly since, while the rest of the family,” 
_ the world in general, redoubled their attentions” 
_ the royal favourite, Georgiana became every J 
less friendly to him. , 
While gradually progressing into « (ae 
Alick,” with her sisters, he had become only OF 


accepting this place, you forfeit a permanent home | of it which their encumbrances and the Prospect 
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tain Erskine 


accounts with his banker and his conscience, or 
his demerits so accurately by the stan- 
of the virtues of his wife. 

Mrs. Erskine refrained, therefore, from anything 
amounting to confidence. The only mark of pre- 
ference she showed Georgiana over her sisters was, 
that, after exerting herself to meet with spirit the 


jively sallies of the brilliant Lady Carrolstown, in | 


presence of Georgiana she gave way unreservedly 
toher depression. But she submitted to hear those 

ve looks attributed to indisposition, rather than 
ayow the cares that were eating into her heart. 
Nor was this a mere pretext. She was indisposed. 


The few years of prosperity which had elapsed | 


since their settlement in London, had exercised a 
more injurious effect upon her constitution than 
the ten preceding ones of toil and privation. 


Meanwhile, the bad health or bad spirits of | 


Margaret, no matter which, afforded additional 
motive for the visits of Georgiana. The new 
habitation of her cousins was within a walk of her 


ship of a rich widow, whose acquaintance he had 


with her: perhaps, because no one | 
more sorrowfully the unsettled nature of his | 


| 


rr 


' 


' 





made at Cheltenham, to take heed of her comings | 


and goings. 


without her finding her way tu South Street. Her 


Searcely a day passed, therefore, | 


presence Was no obstruction to the children’s les- | 


wns. Her visits were no obstacle to those of Lord | 
Baltimore. The little Erskines fancied, they got | 


on better when cousin Georgy wasthere. Derhaps, 
in his heart, Lord Baltimore thought sotoo. For, 
aware of the impossibility of obtaining a settlement 
from his embarrassed father, Lord Baltimore ab- 
stained, from scruples of conscience, from profiting 
by Sir John Erskine’s invitations, lest he should 
give rise to expectations which it was out of his 
power to fulfil, Yet, with the logic peculiar to 
lovers, he seemed to think he was doing no injury to 
Georgiana by cultivating her preference, and seek- 
ing her society at the house of a third person. 

_Itistrue that there was every temptation toa man 
in love so to indulge himself. A warm mutual sym- 
pathy in the destinies of Margaret and her children, 


' 
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of both families to their marriage, and the settle- 
ments were in progress. 

How was he to surmise, that the more he de- 
voted himself to Miss Erskine, the greater the 
colouring lent to certain groundless scandals de- 
vised by the chattering private Secretary? How 
to conjecture that, while entertaining no wish on 
earth but to become the happy husband of an ami- 
able, companionable, unaffected girl, he was in- 
curring the charge of undermining the household 
happiness of another ? 

It was natural that, the longer the absences of 
Captain Erskine at Windsor and Brighton, the, 
more assiduous the visits of his friend. A thou- 
sand attentions purported to mark to Mrs. Erskine, 
Lord Baltimore’s gratitude for the patience with 
which she bore his intrusions, and turned a blind 
eye and deaf ear to his unavowed courtship of 
her cousin. But, alas, the blindness and kindness 
for which he and Georgy were so thankful to her, 
proceeded only from the pre-occupation of a care- 
crazed mind. She saw nothing that was going on. 


| On her bantering Miss Erskine, upon some occasion, 
own, and her father too much absorbed in his court- | 


on Lord Baltimore's attachment, she had replied— 
“IT give you my honour, he never made me the 
smallest avowal of regard :” and Margaretinstantly 
concluded herself mistaken ; more particularly 
because, on venturing a similar hint by firelight, 
in a confidential manner, to her husband’s friend, 
he had answered in a tone of grave displeasure— 
“Tam not aware of showing any particular pre- 
ference for Miss Erskine. I should, in fact, be in- 
excusable for doing so; as I am never likely to 
marry. The state of my father’s affairs renders it 
impossible.” 

After so frank an avowal on both sides, there- 


| fore, Margaret had every reason to infer, that their 
visits to South Street had no other motive than 
_kindness towards herself; and as she felt these 


' 


aford ° 
afiorded some pretext for the pleasure they took in | 


each other's society ; and being the only two per- | 


‘ns systematically admitted as morning visiters | 


in South Street, or rather as visiters at any hour, 
: was a pleasure they enjoyed unmolested. Lord 
altimore Was as sure of a daily interview with 
veorgiana, as though he had obtained the consent 


| 
| 
| 
| 


frequent visits to be somewhat of an interruption to 
her matronly and maternal duties, she was thankful 
to them for contenting themselves with each other's 
society ; which they enjoyed, while she read, or 
wrote, or worked, as comfortably as though no 
Margaret were in existence ! 

Mr. Minchem, meanwhile, was fully justified in 
his remark, that “It was a deuced good thing for 
Balty’s poor cab-horse, that Erskine had given up 
his Commissionership ; ay, and for Balty too, who 
was able to spend three hours a day in South Street, 
instead of his two hours and a half at Somerset 
House.” 


( To be continued.) 


MUsCA MORIBUNDA. 


FROM THE GREEK. 


W ASTE not On me one pitying line ; 
Pnbition 8 glorious fate is mine ! 
; 'ith heedless, rapturous haste I flew, 
ured by those eyes of witching blue. 
; e dazzling sheen betrayed my sight, 
And now I sink to endless night. 

ny 
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Mine eyes grow dim ; my senses reel ; 

No fears, no lingering pangs I feel ; 

No vain regrets ; a joyful death I die : 

Quench’d in the crystal of Parthenias’ eye. 
SWYNFEN JERVIS. 
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Aurnovcn Mrs. Grant of Laggan lived to ex- 
treme old age, and has been dead for a few years, 
her name, we are persuaded, must still be familiar 
and welcome to Scottish ears. Nor can she be 
altogether forgotten in England, where her early 
Letters made a lively impression ; and certainly not 
in the United States of America, At all events, her 
fresh, healthful, and delightful works must be re- 
membered, as they represent something which many 
of us would not willingly let go ; and that because 
they paint a condition of society, a primitive state 
of manners, which become the more fascinating in 
the retrospect, the farther that luxury and pseudo- 
refinement bears us away from the homely, but 


pure and heartfelt social enjoyments which they | 


promoted. Distance may, no doubt, interpose its 
magic veil, softening asperities and external rude- 
nesses ; but the substantial plenty, the leisure, and 
freedom of mind of these bygone times, with their 
simplicity and ease of manners,—all, in brief, that 
is comprehended in Wordsworth’s emphatic 
“ Plain living and high thinking,”— 
were solid and enduring social blessings. Nor is 
it wonderful, that, from the barren heights which 
every class of society, above the lowest, has attained, 
if not in physical comfort yet in external accommo- 
dation, many a longing, lingering look should be 
cast back upon the rude and simple times which 
are vividly and picturesquely reflected in Mrs. 
Grant’s pages. Her “Letters from the Moun- 
tains” are the genuine picture of a life spent in 


seclusion in the very heart of the Highlands ; and | 


a life, how full of energy, affection, and healthful 
enjoyment! 


ing: but some measure of these faculties were 
no mean constituents in the happiness of the 
common life lived and described—part of her char- 
tered possessions, but also, to some extent, possessed 
by every Highlander. Mrs. Grant's representation 
of domestic and social manners in the State of 
New York, in her own childhood and girlhood, or 
before the revolutionary war, are equally faithful 
and delightful as herdelineations of the peaceful life 
of the Highland glens. The book before us is of a 
different character ; and chiefly, or alone, interest- 
ing from what it tells of the farther personal 
history of the writer of the works of which we 





have spoken, and of a few distinguished literary | 


persons, and other notalilities with whom she came 
into contact, during her long residence in Edin- 
burgh. There are in it no loyal and pious clansmen, 
rich in manners, and in ancestral, homely wisdom, 
though poor in science and learning ; no primitive 
Dutch and English settlers living, on the banks of 
the Hudson and the Mohawk, the rural life in all 
its joys and ease, if not what is now called ele- 
gance, or cottage-orné refinement. Nearly the 





* Author of “ Letters from the Mountains,” “ Memoirs 
of an American Lady,” &c., &c. Edited by her son, J. P. 
(traut, kiey. 3 vols., with Portrait. Longmans. 
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whole interest of the new series of letters dey} 

therefore, upon the author ; the anecdotes she p. 
lates of distinguished literary characters; and he 
opinions on the various topics which she incide. 
tally touches in the course of a private COFTespon. 
dence of above thirty years, and consisting of fog 
hundred selected letters. The great blemish of thi, 
correspondence, is that attributable, more or less, ty 
the greater part of all female correspondence that jg 
not between the most intimate and confidentigl 
friends—namely, a candied complexion—a honeye 
exuberance—a reflected egotism ; and that, having 
often very little to say, far too much is sometime 
made of that littlemerely to fill thesheet. Very many 
letters of the entire series are either congratulatory, 
complimentary, or of condolence. There isa cong. 
quent want of the ease and spontaneous impulse of 
the early letters ; for it is somehow felt that mud 
is said, not to give utterance to the affectionate 
feelings and recollections of an overflowing ani 
warm heart, but to perform a duty, and perhaps 
to make a figure as a letter-writer. And though 
letters of duty and ceremony must, we suppox, 
be written, they excite little sympathy in thow 
who do not share in the feeling or obligation whic 
draws them forth. On the other hand, the entin 
series does infinite credit to the writer’s talent, 
good sound common sense, aud admirable tact 
Without losing her own identity, and without 
forfeiting our respect, or condescending to flatter 
in any glaring way, she adapts herself with 





Imagination and taste may, in her | 
instance, have imparted a glow to the local colour- | 


exquisite felicity to the varying tastes and ci 
cumstances of her correspondents. The bes 
‘of the series, or those letters that we like the 
best, are the few addressed to her eldest son it 
| India, and to her daughters ; and those in which 
she fully commands our sympathies, while we # 
her struggling to form the virtues and raise t 
fortunes of her numerous family ; or heart-striekes 
with the successive bereavements with which # 
pleased Heaven to afflict her in an unusual degre, 
The Letters now published extend over a period 
of about thirty-five years; and in that tim 
Mrs. Grant had lost six daughters, in the early 
bloom, or full maturity of graceful or beauti 
womanhood ; all of them distinguished by tales 
-and virtues. She had also lost her eldest s® 
These were heavy trials, and fruitful, if painfel, 
themes for a mother’s letters to those who 
known and loved the endeared and amiable being 
she lamented. 
The literary gossip of the Modern Athens in # 
palmy days, or during the thirty years whieh 
Grant resided in its circles, might promise # be 
an attractive feature in her correspondence; 
| we question if it will be so felt. The more ¥ 
muarkable of the persons of whom she speaks, hart 
either forestalled her themselves, or she has bees 
anticipated by their communicative friends. 
Grant is, besides, a cautious writer, never 
never satirical; and moreover, her literary 
tory is often inaccurate. 
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noint out wh 
aow of no consequence whatever. In short, Mrs, 


Grant must, for a good while if not always, in her 


literary intimacies, have belonged to the dowager | 


division of Edinburgh society, and could not have 


heen in secrets—not, perhaps, much worth knowing. | 


The Memoir and Letters, which are modestly and 


gnobtrusively edited by Mrs. Grant’s son, the only | 


survivor of a jarge family, who all, save himself, pre- 
deceased their mother, open with a brief sketch of 
her early life, from her own pen. It brings her per- 
sonal history down to the opening of her “ Letters 
from the Mountains’; and this newseries terminates 
with a short account of her latter years, by the edi- 


tor. Herfather and mother were both Highlanders. 


No drop of Sass nach blood flowed in the veins of 
Anne Macvicar, though she chanced to be born in 
Glasgow. Her father, after her birth, entered the 
army : and her childhood, up to the age of fourteen, 
was passed in America, at a Dutch settlement 
below Albany, in the manner she has so fascinat- 
ingly described in the “ Memoirs of an American 
Lady.” She may be said to have been, so far as 
schools and direct instruction are concerned, lite- 
rally self-educated. Her mother taught her to 


read; and her intimacy and domestication with | 


the “ American Lady,”’ her residence in the rustic 
court of Madame Schuyler, must have been of 
incalculable advantage to her. At the age of fif- 
teen she returned to Scotland with her father and 
mother ; and, as she was an only child, should 
have been an heiress, had not the extensive grant 
of land which her father obtained been, after the 
revolution, included in the new State of Vermont, 
and confiscated as the property of a British officer. 
A residence of some years in ¢ rlasgow, at this time, 
musthaveadded much to herstores of knowledge, and 
was a period of great mental activity and general 


improvement ; though her vivacious and energetic | 


mind had received its tone and impulse in America. 
Of her Glasgow residence she relates— 

With one family of the name of Pagan, to whose son 
we were known in America, I formed an affectionate 
aimacy. At their country-house, on the banks of the 
ater Cart, near Glasgow, I spent part of three summers, 
which look back upon as a valuable part of mental, 
eee I should rather say moral, education. Minds 
ao mild, so cheerful and influential 3 man- 

» simple and artless, without the slightest tincture 
a ope + dg one rity ;such primitive ways of thinking, 
phar A ‘t genuine Scottish character, I have 

“ ae With, nor could ever have supposed to exist, 
> ela d. Here were the reliques of the old 
nory with soccer us ; and here I enriched my me- 
Seiten ca Beso traits of Scottish history and 
sad pepnsine i on the cottages of the peasantry, 
thelres. _ ~~ could find on their smoky book- 
well adapted Vas education for the heart and mind, 
P pted for the future lot which Providence as- 
med to me. 

] kept up 


an intimate connexi rhic >i i 
tor absence nexion, which neither time 


interrupted 
It is , 
f oe daughters of this family, Mrs. Brown 
wha 46h oon Mrs. Smith of Jordan Hill, that 
man - 
- OF the “ Letters from the Mountains” are ad- 
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Ted Many ; 5 

the same a 4 those in the new series are to 
a stanch friends. Mrs. G mm ) 

4ined the - Mrs. Grant’s father ob- 


“ppointment of barrack-master at Fort 
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Ustus + gy 
*; and, still an untaught, unaccomplished, 
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With these friends, then a numerous family, | 


75 


at was erroneous at the time, and is | but a very clever, largely-informed, and enthusias- 


|tic girl, she was transferred to the heart of the 
mountains. Upon her solid, self-earned Low- 
land and American acquirements and stores of 
various knowledge, Highland romance and poesy, 
were now lavishly superinduced by her residence 
at Fort Augustus—then, though a kind of gar- 
rison, a much more solitary spot than it is now— 
'and her subsequent residence in Laggan. In 
| 1779, she married the minister of that parish, and 
| became, in every sense, a true Highland matron ; 
| proving, not only how much virtue and happiness 
but how many beautiful talents, how much of re- 
fining imagination and brightening fancy are 
compatible with the lowliest duties of a wife and 
'mother, and parish-helper; and with circumstances 
which many of her future correspondents must 
have regarded as very narrow, indeed, if not miser- 
able poverty. In 1801, she lost her excellent hus- 
_band ; and was left with a family of eight children, 
‘and not altogether free from debt. But she had 
| firm faith and high courage, and the talent of at- 
| tracting and attaching admirable friends, who again 
interested other friends in her behalf and in that 
of her family. Nor were her literary talents with- 
out their influence. From almost childhood she had 
scribbled verses ; and now, her patrons and friends 
issued proposals for publishing a volume of her poet- 
ry. It proved the most successful attempt of the 
kind evermade, we believe, in Scotland ; and was but 
an earnest of the very remarkable kindness which 
Mrs. Grant afterwards met with in quarters where 
she could have no claim, save that conferred by her 
virtues and talents, and the condition of her family. 
Through Mr. George Chalmers, the author of 
* Caledonia,” she received, in one sum, three hun- 
dred pounds, the contribution of three princely 
London merchants, Messrs. Angerstein, Thomson, 
& Bonar. A number of ladies in Boston pub- 
lished her Letters by subscription; and trans- 
' mitted her, at different times, considerable sums, 
Other generous individuals appear to have mate- 
rially assisted her in her struggles; and her 
publishers, the house of Longman & Co., acted 
towards her with a liberality of which she was 
warmly sensible. They not only gave her the fair 
share of profits on her “ Letters from the Moun- 
| tains,’ to which she was entitled, but, as a free gift, 
a considerable part of their own profits. In her 
latter years she obtained considerable legacies from 
old pupils; and a pension of a hundred a-year ; 
and one of her patrons, Sir William Grant, Master 
_of the Rolls, left her an annuity to the same amount. 
This, with her other funds, and annuity as the 
widow of a Scottish clergyman, with her moderate 
tastes, rendered her old age easy and independent. 
| ‘l'o return : soon after the death of her husband, 
| Mrs. Grant removed, with her large family, to Stir- 
ling, in which she resided for some years. Her elder 
daughters, who had received many more advan- 
tages of education than their mother, were now of 
| an‘age to assist her in any plan of active usefulness ; 
and she received into her family some little boys, of a 
‘class that could afford to pay her handsomely, in 
| order to prepare them for school. This scheme was 
| afterwards relinquished for one more suitable to 
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‘ 
her family circumstances ; and, settling in Edin- | pon paige) : — pce pecteet: we 
burgh, she received a select number of young ladies | ose Pons el i hee thew © Entiat: Goel mi 
of good fortune, who had finished their school, if | tains” sent you when they are published. "If yonape 
not their mental education, but who needed the care | man of delicacy and benevolence, you will do this . 


i ir i tion | show you take my confidence in good part ; if 
and protection of a mother, on their introduc | ae Rh Te been ah rater 


into life, and the affection and society of sisters. | tion it, and forget the ill-judged presumption of 
For many years, her house was the home of a | obedient humble servant, ANNE Guan 


succession of young ig of re reo gered on | Many months elapsed ; but Mrs. Grant at ¥H 
ae ae fo ee ee Pee | heard from this cautious gentleman, and afterwayg, 


ecti ils, or inmates nage ' 
character and affection of these pupils, >| found in him an active and useful friend, j, 


whose presence threw a brilliancy around her | on q : 
family ee But it is more than time that we | brought her book, and her personal history, unde 
allowed a Grant to speak for herself. As an ' the notice of the Bishop of London, the venerable}, 

pater tea Regt bit” nage 1. | Porteus, w iticised and corrected her 
example of her tact and self-respect, we select the | a oe 2 RTE — 
following letter, addressed to Mr. Hatsell, Clerk to 7°" @ “- oe More 
. y trivial letters. It might be wished that some om 


, , ; s. ‘as written while a : . 
the House of Commons. It was writ had performed a similar friendly office for the pr. 


Mrs. Grant was in London, sending her eldest son | ; : : 
ire naar ; one . | sent collection, which a near relative can never 
to India, having obtained a cadetship for him 


' 1 | the best qualified to perform. During herresidencejp 
> interes e late Mr. Charles Grant peer ; — : 
the Mast dy aetna —— > | London at this time, Mrs. Grant acquired seven! 


} ve | useful and pleasant friends ; and among other 
To Joun HaTsELL, Esg., Tlouse of (Commons, London. Mrs. Hook, one of the daughters of the fortuna: 
Sirn—TI f thi — a a a Scottish physician, Sir Walter Farquhar. | To this 
Sir,—The purpose of this address is to endeavo ai ‘ : 

a your memory a person of whom you had a very | lady, the wife of Dr. James Hlook, afterwards a 

slight knowledge indeed, at Fort Augustus, thirty years | archdeacon of the English church, and the mothe 

ago, then a girl of seventeen, and in whose father’s | of Dr. Walter Hook of Leeds, many of her mog 

house you resided while there. Since that time I was | ¢]abhorate letters were subsequently addressed, He 
; aS > q ‘4 j q y ] > : | . . . . ‘ . 

happily and respectably married to a gentleman of that | English friends were all High Church, and hich 


country, who was minister of an adjoining parish, and | |, elt a ey oc 5 x nai 
chaplain to the 90th regiment. He was a man of much | Tory ; and so was sue, as she takes very great pains 


humanity and generosity. We lived in an open and to assure them, often going out of her way to expres 

hospitable manner, and had twelve children, of whom | contempt and dislike for the politics of the Libers 

eight remain. I hasten to the sad sequel. Three years | party and of The Edinburgh Review ; and for a som. 
sudden de: »prived us » best of hus i. * . . 

ago, a sudden death deprived us of the best of husbands thing—an abstraction, about which nobody seems 


and fathers. To his young and helpless family his char- mere ‘ . | 
acter and example are arichinheritance. I do not fear | to have any definite idea—which Cobbett wont t 


that they will feel absolute want, nor were they left ab- | call Scotch feelosophy, and English High Chure- 
solutely destitute. My friends, however, urged me to men, with their ladies, and Mrs. Grant, “ Seoteh 
publish a volume of occasional verses, which I had wrote | metaphysics.” In her vouth, Mrs. Grant mut 
to please them or myself. This volume J have taken the ° A ie Thie sal 
have been a true-blue Presbyterian Whig, 


liberty of sending you, not to solicit your name, or derive f 7 , 
any advantage in that way ; far otherwise. I do notmen- | admirer of the “ glorious and immortal’ ; but, 


tion my address, to prevent the possibility of having my | the trying era of Pitt, she seems to have becomes 
motive mistaken. But, having come to town to send my | }); Ruiaw Sosy i lage s a it 
eldest son to the East Indies, and conclude some pad high-fl) p> Pory, and in ol “> she w a .- 

mist or Carlist who had never been a Jacobite; 


matters relative to my family, I happened to hear you , od to the 
spoken of as a worthy and benevolent character ; think- | #2 sent presents of ptarmigan to Holyrood tot 


ing you, too, at the time I met with you, the finest gentle- | Duchess of Angouléme, and wrote pretty verses® 
man I ever saw, I was very attentive to your conversa- | the little Duke of Bourdeaux. Nay, more, * 
tion, and remarked that you had a taste for literature. | obtained a new light upon the subject of Antichns, 


These are the circumstances that have induced 
: § , me thus . . ) 
to commit myself, by placing a confidence in you that and discovered him to be, not the Pope, win 


may lead you to think oddly of me. I cannot help it. formed Scotland had ever believed, but the F 
You will never see nor hear of me more: and if you do | Encyclopedists. The Reform Bill appeared, tober 
a rH Smpre request, forget, I beg of you, | to threaten the end of the world, or the complet 
iat ever nade it. { — . 
| overthrow of religion and social order. But the* 


You see, by the subscribers’ list, that mv ow r 
‘by ist, that my own country- ; r excited 
people are interested in me, and have treated me with | 20Ulons were so far harmless, that they rate 


unexampled kindness ; yet my circumstances rendering | rancorous feeling towards those of her friends ¥) 
it — for - to og so large a family, without | entertained opposite opinions. They are, indes 
encroaching on their little capit: } : ; 

8 pital, am now about to by a younger generation, rather to be laughed # 


publish two small volumes, without my name, of juvenile . : . ait 
correspondence, genuine and unaltered, under the title than seriously animadverted on, We must no 


of “ Letters from the Mountains.” Now, I send you my | troduce a few of the illustrious personages 
poetical volume, first, in return for two books you gave she describes to her friends, and who, indeed, fore. 
me at Fort Augustus ; and, next, that you may read it ;| with the exception of the few family letter 


and if you think as kindly of it as many others have hl 
done, it will perhaps interest you in the writer, or, what nest staghe of her rang on ete whe 


is much better, in a large family of orphans belonging nearly a lifetime since, she writes :— 

to a worthy man. You will, in that case, use your in-| Walter Scott and the formidable Jeffrey have We 
fluence, which I know is extensive, to make the intended | called on me, not by any means as a scribbling fae 
publication known. I do not expect you to recommend | but on account of links formed by mutual fri \e 
it; because that is useless, if it wauts merit, and need- | would think, by their appearance, that the body # oe 
less if it has. Longman and Rees are my publishers ;| was formed to lodge the soul of the other. Having ™ 
they have some volumes of the work herewith sent on | them both formerly, their appearance was not any 
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but Jeffrey looks the poet all over ;—the 
the nervous agitation, the visibly quick per- 
eep one’s attention constantly awake, in ex- 


ardent eye, 


ceptions, k 
jon 0 , ; ; 
Peete that expectation entirely disappointed : for his 


conversation is in a high degree fluent and animated. 
Walter Scott, again, has nota gleam of poetic fire visible 
in his countenance, which merely suggests the idea of 
plain good sense : his conceptions do not strike you as 
by any means sO rapid or so brilliant as those of his 
critic ; yet there is much amusement and variety in his 
-humoured, easy, and unaffected conversation. 

Some months later, she remarks of Jeffrey :-— 

Do you know, notwithstanding my wrath for his 
manifold literary offences, I think I shall be forced to like 
the Arch-Critic himself. He is, what, indeed, I knew 
before, the most affectionate relation possible, and truly 
-ood-natured in society, though so petulant on paper. 
whee I must tell you how the Arch-Critic, Mr 
Jeffrey. and I have behaved to each other. For some 
time past I met him at parties, and I thought he looked 
odd and avoided me. Something I knew there was, but 


was not in the least aware that it was a criticism, hav- | 


ing been told formerly that he resolved to let me alone. 
I was, however, obliged to have, what I much dislike, a 


small party in summer, on account of some strangers | 


whose friends had strong claims on my attention. I 
boldly sent a note to the critic, saying, that if he had re- 
nounced me, he should at once tell me so, like a brave 
man as he was; if not, to come on Wednesday evening, 
sud mneet some people whom J knew he did like. He 
answered, that, so far from renouncing, he had thought 
of me more than anybody else for some days past ; and 
ifa little packet he was about to send me to-morrow, 
did not make me retract my invitation, he should gladly 
wait on me. I got, next day, the threatened packet, 
now before the public. Here follows the accompanying 
note, as far as I recollect it,— When I review the works 


of my friends, if I can depend on their magnanimity as | 


mach as I think I can on yours, I let them know what I 
say of them before they are led out to execution. When 
| take up my reviewing pen, I consider myself as enter- 
ing the temple of truth, and bound to say what I think.” 
Mrs. Grant professed herself satisfied. 
years after this, we find her writing about a brilliant 
critique on Byron from Jeffrey’s pen, with which the 
Edinburgh coteries were ringing, and giving him, 
though on a quite different score, praise, which we 
conceive very high praise indeed, when the reckless 
extravagance, folly, and paltry ambition, which 
shortly afterwards plunged so many of his con- 
mporaries into embarrassment, bankruptcy, and 
every sort of meanness and misery, are considered. 
Mrs, Grant tells that she dined at Mr. Jeffrey's— 
A comparatively small and select party, where every 
“ne could see and hear each other, proved very pleasant. 
At this house I greatly admire the respectable, yet simple 
und moderate style of the furniture, entertainment, &c. 
Ag persons, is the perfection of good sense : it 
wud be as absurd for people, who, in the most literal 
re “ the phrase, live by their wits, to enter into 
od ag kind with the great and wealthy, as it 
ud be for these to try to excel Jeffrey in critical 
wumen, or Scott in poetry. 
In reference to the puerile and ribald attacks 
_ on the “ Arch-Critic” by the early contribu- 
ots to Blackwood—by young men trying to write 


abo 


ut the means—Mrs, Grant remarks :-— 

mia town 18 In an uproar about the Chaldee manu- 
"pt in Blackwood’s Magazine. . . ¢ Literary 

rg here holds ( 


pee 
“ee COU —_— . 
“uatry towns, and of the more important concerns 


vee eres in greaterones. Formerly these 
8 teste rd nee contests ; but people have got such 
ramet find ed and strong sensations, that what they 

Md they will make. Jeffrey is the Buonaparte 
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f flashes of the peculiar intelligence of genius: | 


Seven | 


mselves into notice, and not very scrupulous | 


the place of the petty personalities in | 


~ 
ii 


| of literature here ; and I think this confederacy of petu- 
lant young men seem encouraged to attack him by the 
fate of his prototype. 
Mrs. Grant frequently expatiates upon the good 
nature, the simplicity of manners, and unpretend- 


ing ways of Scott. One good anecdote of him is 
related. 
| _ A young lady from England, very ambitious of dis- 
tinction, and thinking’ the outrageous admiration of 
genius was nearly as good as the possession of it, was 
| presented to Walter Scott, and had very nearly gone 
| through the regular forms of swooning sensibility on the 
| occasion. Being afterwards introduced to Mr. Henry 
| Mackenzie, she bore it better, but kissed his hand with 
| admiring veneration. It is worth telling for the sake of 
Mr. Scott’s comment. He said, “‘ Did you ever hear the 
like of that English lass, to faint at the sight of a cripple 
clerk of Session, and kiss the dry withered hand of an 
| old tax-gatherer ?” 
| Scott, as everybody knows, was a Clerk of 
Session ; and the Man of Feeling held the office of 
Comptroller of Taxes. 

The parish of Laggan lies in the Duke of Gordon’s 
principality ; and theDuchesshad taken a warm in- 
terest in Mrs. Grant and her family, though she 
had never seen her previous to her widowhood, and, 
indeed, only once or twice during her whole life. 
| Of that great lady, who then made so brilliant a 
figure in the highest circles of London, as not only 
| the leader of fashion, but the friend of the minister 
of the day, Mrs. Grant appears to have formed a 
_true idea. While living in Stirling she writes to 
| Mr. Hatsell :— 
| Iwas sitting quietly at the fireside one night lately, 
when I was summoned, with my eldest daughter, to at- 
tend the Duchess of Gordon. We spent the evening with 
| her at her inn; and very amusing and original she cer- 
| tainly is: extraordinary she is determined to be, where- 
_ ever she is,and whatever she does. She speaks of you 
in very high terms, which, you know, always happens in 
the case of those whom the Duchess “ delighteth to hon- 
our”; as the highest testimonial of your merit that she 
_ can give, she says you were one of the greatest favourites 
| Mr. Pitt had; and then she pronounced an eloquent eulo- 

gium on that truly great man. Her Grace’s present rul- 

ing passion is literature,—to be the arbitress of literary 

taste, and the patroness of genius,—a distinction for 
| which her want of early culture, and the flutter of a life 
devoted to very different pursuits, has rather disqualified 
her; yet she has strong flashes of intellect, which are, 
however, immediately lost in the formless confusion of a 
mind ever hurried on by contending passions and contra- 
dictory objects, of which one can never be attained with- 
out the relinquishment of others. She reminds me, at 
present, of what has been said of the ladies of the old 
régime in France, who, when they could no longer lead 


| up the dance of gaiety and fashion, set up for beaux es- 


| prits, and decided on the merits of authors. 

Having said all this of her Grace, it is but fair to add, 
| that in one point she never varies, which is active, nay, 
most industrious benevolence. Silver and gold she has 
_not, but what she has—her interest, her trouble, her 
_ exertions—she gives with unequalled perseverance. She 

was at as much pains to seek out an orphan, the son of 
_a gentleman who died lately in the Highlands, leaving 
& numerous unprovided family ; she was at as much 
pains to seek out this orphan, who lodged in some obscure 
corner of Stirling, as if he had been a fit match for her 
grand-daughter who accompanied her. 


Mrs. Grant happened to be in Edinburgh on a 
visit, during the winter of 1809, when the Duchess 
| of Gordon, then somewhat in the wane in London, 
| irradiated the northern metropolis by her presence. 
She at this time again saw her Grace, and thus 
describes the interview :— 
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178 MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
. ‘ ; , 

I called on the Duchess of Gordon yesterday : she and | she seems a little too “ apt to teach. > We . ys 
I having a joint interest in an orphan family in the nearly at random, select a few isolated p spet 
Highlands, which creates a nor of ont pt pyres “a which tend to establish the soundness of }. new 
She had a prodigious levée, and insisted on my sitting to . . ne she speaks to « fa ima, 
see them stony that we might afterwards have our private er oe ." P a friend ¢ the 
discussion. Among other characters at her levée, I saw female separatists: iis sai te tate S 
Lord Lauderdale, who made me start to see him almost Your scruples in detac ee es hes . duties y int? 
a lean slippered pantaloon, who, the last time J saw him, public worship, from your = y; 1.4 ave Cl, to you H 
was a fair-haired youth at Glasgow College. He was feeling mind, of much weight, thi A all SUre, Unmixed wed 
really like a “memento mori” to me: had I much to with any lower motive, — ‘But It v9 you are well away sy 
leave, 1 would have gone home and made my will direct- that I do not extend this rege. gi of opiniee ie allt. i 
ly. More gratified I was to see Sir Brook Boothby ; — ee ity ag Pinion, that » lowe aie John 

: ’eeble 1 so dism: lavipg W 4 2 “ P : ; : 

though he, too, looked so feeble and so dismal, that one | eeainn wcsd eomabesiadins Sadat & setae eae fa no é 


would have thought him just come from writing those 
sorrows sacred to Penelope, which you have certainly 
seen. Being engaged to dinner, I could stay no longer. 
The Duchess said that on Sunday she never saw company, 
nor played cards, nor went out : in England, indeed, she 
did so, because every one else did the same; but she would 
not introduce those manners into thiscountry. I stared 
at these gradations of piety growing warmer as it came 
northward, but was wise enough to stare silently. She 
said she had a great many things to tell me; and as I was 


to set out this morning, 1 must come that evening, when | 
she would be alone. At nine 1 went, and found Walter 


Scott, whom I had never before met in society, though 
we had exchanged distant civilities ; Lady Keith, John- 
son’s Queeney, and an English lady, witty and fashion- 
able-looking, who came and went with Mr. Scott. No 
people could be more easy and pleasant, without the 
visible ambition of shining ; yet animated, and seeming 
to feel at home with each other. I think Mr. Scott’s 
appearance very unpromising, and common-place indeed ; 
yet though no gleam of genius animates his countenance, 
much of it appears in his conversation, which is rich, 
Various, easy, and animated, without the least of the petu- 
lance with which the Faculty, as they call themselves, 
are not unjustly reproached. 

There is, we think, penetration, besides nice 
female discrimination in Mrs. Grant’s estimate of 
the two Mrs. Baillies. . 

Mrs. Baillie (for so her elder sister chooses to be dis- 
tinguished) people like in their hearts better than Mrs. 
Joanna, though they would not for the world say so, 
thinking that it would argue great want of taste not to 
prefer Melpomene. I,for my part, would greatly prefer 
the Muse to walk in a wood or sit in a bower with ; but 
in that wearisome farce, a large party, Agnes acts her 
part much better. The seriousness, simplicity, and 
thoughtfulness of Joanna’s manners overawe you from 
talking common-place to her; and as for pretension or 
talking fine, you would as soon think of giving yourself 
airs before an Apo tle. She is mild and placid, but 
makes no effort either to please or to shine ; she will 
neither dazzle nor be dazzled, yet, like others of the high- 
er class of mind, is very indulgent in her opinions : what 
passes before her seems rather food for thought than 
mere amusement. In short, she is not merely a woman 
of talent, but of genius, which is a very different thing, 
and very unlike any other thing ; which is the reason 
that I have taken so much pains to describe her. Joan- 
na’s conversation is rather below her abilities. justifiying 
Lord Gardenstone’s maxim, that true genius is ever mo- 
dest and careless. Agnes unconsciously talks above her- 
self, merely from a wish to please, and a habit of living 
among her intellectual superiors. I should certainly have 
liked and respected Joanna, as a person singularly natu- 
ral and genuine, though she had never written a tragedy. 
Tam not at all sure that this is the case with most 
others. 


These ladies were at this period, June 1820, ona 
Visit in Edinburgh. Proofs of Mrs. Grant’s sound 
common-sense are scattered throughout the whole 
correspondence ; and many of her letters, as those 
to Mr. Henning the artist, and to Miss Anne 
Dunbar, along with this display very friendly 
feelings, and a generous interest in the well-being 
of her correspondents ; though with Mr. Henning 


to do withit than the subjects of this censure of mine ay } 
at all aware of. Nothing can be further from apply; ' 










to you, who are diffident toa fault: but you may obserm oe 
that most people who separate from their family in thy Per 
manner, are of the tribe distinguished for selt-opinig Teepe 
and that when once they do set up a standard of pure _ 
doctrine and stricter practice, their charity and good. om 
will become very much limited to those who hear t} . ne 
same preacher, and very much alienated from the friend md 
of early life. ° ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ : hl 
You know my dislike to very conspicuous goodnes i 
among females, which makes me shrink a little trom Fe yews 
male Societies formed with the very best intention ; nothy - 
any means as doubting the purity of the intention, or, an 
many instances, the beneficial results : but such societie eeser 
so oiten include in their number officious gossiping chy. rove 
acters, who derive a certain imagined consequence by Auitic 
overruling and interfering, and are so officious in raisig them 
contributions on all their acquaintance, and have so litte want 
of the charity of opinion, that 1 could never feel conge S | 
nial with many of them, though there are some I hold . 
reverence. IL think if 1 were wealthy, however, I shoud quen 
gladly “ shake the superflux to them,’ as not doubtingd agric 
their faithful administration, and intimate knowledge d TI 
those on whom they bestow ; but having little to give! tion | 
bestow that little on the poverty with which I am wel ; 
acquainted. - am 
Young ladies of ostentatious piety, and cone Hon « 
quently of weak understanding, began, at thi Ih 
period, to carry about Bibles in their reticules,@ oa 
Which practice Mrs, Grant remarks :— pitali 
To have the Scriptures laid up in the heart, and init sande 
encing the heart and conduct, would be just as wells ¢ in 
carrying them about : neither Lady Rachel Russell a say, V 
Hannah More, nor any other of those illustrious wome 8 cold 
that did honour to Christianity and their country, et feit f 
carried about a Lible as a speil to protect them, or #4 given 
Catholic relic. . . . . . Lam grieved to find admir 
some high professors, and in those who are rather boldly to vu 
termed advanced Christians, such inconsistencies, such 5 mater 
want of candour and charity, as makes me ata loss bow bellis) 
to estimate these professions. ‘This pruduces 4 pani: our w 
distrust both of myself and others: I accuse myself peopl 
having less reverence for high professors than forme®, £00d, 
and considering some of them as self-righteous and & fing n 
charitable ; while I find others, who have walked aides | 
under the same fears and doubts as myself, more consis of lite 
and upright. These 
Edinburgh, as may be expected, figures at Jaret ae 
in Mrs. Grant’s correspondence. . Nor does she beeau 
all underrate the many advantages of « Sootis* Witty, 
darling seat,” when she states, what however a my ~ 
be perfectly just of one of its circle :— sors t 
One high preéminence, however, that Edinburgh bol what 
above other towns, and more particularly above Lond World 
is the liberal style of conversation. All the and | 
most distinguished and admired here speak with a deg op) 
of respect and kindness of each other,—no petty SP" 
sities nor invidious diminutions, even though Ge tanar 
much on political or other subjects. Then, there, e eéteer 
scandal, no discussion of people’s private aff Consa, 
cumstances to be met with in what is accredited ue Where 
society. . . . Now, in England, people} Bon, 


life are constantly tallting of their superiors, a2 
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so very much of them, that, as Johnson says of Shak-| The grand first-day entertainment, and those 


ho, “exhausted worlds and then imagined! ,, : Pre fe 
Tee ey exhaust their follies and vices, and then who afterwards thriftily eat up “the funeral baked 


bb] ° ‘ . 
ew, oy ones. This style of conversation is, of all meats,’”’ might be a subject for Dickens. 


the styles I have met with, the most contemptible. Theodore Hook, apropos to such writers, fre- 
Speaking of a young Englishman who had been | quently formed the subject of Mrs. Grant’s corre- 
introduced to her family, she remarks :— spondence with his sister-in-law, Mrs. Hook; and 





He appears to them a young man very correct in his | we are struck with the justice of her observations 
conduct, and wd good op 9 ots Pog oe —_ 7 on his position and character, and his pitiable— 
the age of calculation 5 o ere eey Oy uca We Scots, | most pitiable!—career. In one place, sl 3 t— 
f 4 ; place, she says : 

revenge for the obloquy formerly thrown on us by Talking of genius leads me naturally to congratulate 


in 
you on the awakened brotherly feelings of that Theodore 


John Bull, are very apt to accuse his calves. There is 
but there are among the inhabitants of the | . : 
no doubt & for whom I know your sisterly concern is restless and 
|extreme. You may believe I rejoice over the capture 


Northern Athens many who calculate very nicely ; but 

, av be discovered in their conduct, and 

they leave that to 9% ta che thi ‘=n awn Gal : oa @ > 

take care that it does not appear in their conversation. | of this shy bird, for his own sake, as well as yours : I do 
in my heart love genius in all its forms, and even in its 
exuberance and eccentricity. You will teach him, for 


Perhaps there is no place where gossiping discussions 
specting the amount of individual incomes, and the | ,- canahadhh ~,& 
respecting : _ his own good, to make a due distinction between living 
to please the world at large, and exerting his powers in 


prices of articles of luxury, are so seldom heard ; yet 
ere think of these things, and struggle to attain t , : ; 

people h os ie a given direction for his own benefit, and the satisfaction 

of his real friends. The uncultured flowers, and even 


them as riuch as others. Good taste keeps many things 
the early fruit of premature intellect form an admirable 


out of sight, which good feeling in a high-toned mind 

pe poten c poe propensities which high rents decoration for a dessert ; but woe to him who would ex- 
and exorbitant wealth have cherished, till, like the pect to feast on them daily and only. Of a person 
euckoo’s progeny, they turn the owners out of their depending merely on talents and alta of pleasing, 
proper abodes ; I hear the complaints that resound from what more brilliant example can be given than Sheridan t 
every side, with the most philosophic indifference, and and who would choose to live his life, and die his death! 
reserve my sympathy for great and real evils. As 1 I talk of his death as if it had already taken place, for 
never thought people essentially the better for the super- | W2&t is Shere worth living for that he has not already 
fluities which the late unnatural state of things enabled outlived ? and who, that ever knew the value of a tran- 


them to possess, so I do not think them the worse for quil mind and spotless _—! would be that justly 
wanting them. admired, and as justly despised, individual’? And if the 


. . a ‘ i chieftain of the clan be such, what must the tribe be “of 

Such is this Tory lady’s opinion of the conse- | those that live by crambo-clink,” as poor Burns called 
quences of high rents, and “the protection of | those hapless sons of the Muses, who, without an object 
agriculture.” or an aim, run at random through the world, and are led 
The structure of Edinburgh society, in rela- | by the unfeeling great and gay to acquire a taste for 
tion to Mrs. Grant and others of the frugal-genteel expensive pleasures and elegant society, and then Matt to 
‘ : ; *enasty , “") | languish in forlorn and embittered obscurity, when their 
is amusingly illustrated in the following descrip- health and their spirits and their means ebb together. 
tion of the composition of her respective parties :— | Raise, then, your voice of truth and affection, and out- 
I have this morning the muddiest head you can sup- sing all the syrens that, on the coast of idleness, strive 
pose, having had a party of friends with me on the last | t® 2ttract Theodore by the songs of vanity, pleasure, and 
two evenings. To understand the cause of all this hos- | dissipation ; teach him to love those that love him, inde- 
pitality, you must know that, being a very methodical pendent of all that flatters or pleases, for himself ; and 
and economical family, every cow of ours, as we express make auxiliaries of all those kindred among whom you 
it in our rustic Highland dialect, has a calf; that is to , 27¢ now placed, to make him know something of more 





say, When we have a party, which in Edinburgh includes | V@!ue than empty admiration. . : ‘ am 
a cold collation, we are obliged to provide quantum suf- Though you had not the generous and tender motives 


feit for our guests, who, being of a description more which actually instigate your endeavours to gain an 
@ven to good talking than good eating, are content to ascendency over the volatile though accomplished mind 
admire and be admired, and have little time to attend of Theodore Hook, worldly prudence should induce you 
to vulgar gratifications : of consequence, the more | t? W00 into the paths of honourable exertion and perma- 
material food, after contributing, like the guests, to em- | "nt respectability the brother of your husband and 
bellish the entertainment, remains little diminished. As | Uncle of your children ; and mere worldly wisdom would 
our wide acquaintance includes the greatest variety of | point out to you the only means by which this could be 
people imaginable, there are among them a aumber of | brought about. “ Sour advice with scrupulous head” 
g00d, kind people, that dress finely, laugh heartily, and | Would only produce the effect of driving him for shelter 
fing merrily, and have, in some instances, genealogy be- | into the enemy’s camp ; no cords will draw him but that 
fides ; yet on these good people the lions and lionesses | “silken band of love” that poor Burns talks of. 
of literature would think their roaring very ill bestowed. In a subsequent letter, she remarks :— 

ese, however, make a greater noise in their own way,| Among other glad tidings you send me, I am highly 


ae ey their superior prowess the substantials soon | pleased with Theodore Hook’s intention of entering the 
18h : 


| 
“se ee are in every sense less fastidious ; happier | Temple. He is not too old for it, pie te a 
. > less wise, and more benevolent because less | sense enough to know, and spirit enough to feel, how 
: 4 P , 
yo tllalbeete sia of these contented beings, who | precarious and disreputable it would be to ates 
Sieh on 3 Ppreciate the value of a custard, a jelly, or | whole life in a manner which, however it mig uu 
eae its second appearance, are convenient succes- | the butterfly spirit of youth, made so little provision 
the refined pretenders to originality, who prefer | of any kind for riper years. It would be mortifying 
world be new to what is true, and would not for the | to see one that has so many better things than - 
and Dr. Thee cating blanc-mange while Mr. Jeffrey and gaiety about him shuffled into wl a S aoe 
inehe ino. mas Brown are brandishing wit and phil- | whose amusive talents make them first aPP e 4 
i These other’s faces with eleetric speed and bril- next endured, when people see that it is ali they have. 
tanary-birds good fat people, who sing and eat like | I think that the fate of Monk Lewis rd wren as & 
esteem eth sgl —— pst = oe and | —e ? — phage oy rn Pade 
*€ives too ha to be admitted so soon to WwW; a 0 ne F 
ie th mere mortal aeons in the vor? apartment able ulate of those who pina needs affect them when 
© delicacies of intellect were so lately shared | they have them not.” Half the ingenuity that Theodore 


3 . ca 2 d , 
MODE superior intelligences, wastes to amuse people who are not worth his pains 
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vould make him eminent in a profession. I always 
think of him with much kindness, and rejoice not a little 
to hear of his being likely to cast anchor. 

Mrs. Grant often played the critic in her letters, 
and could not well avoid it, while her friends were 
continually inquiring her opinion of the new books 
that appeared, as that of one who sometimes looked 
in the living face of Mr Jeffrey,—and who had au- 
thority in literature herself. One of her most 
pointed critiques is this, on Peter’s Letters, though 
it is not perhaps one of the most just :— 


You would know what I think of Peter’s Letters? I 
answer in a very low whisper—not much. The broad 
personality is coarse, even where it is laudatory ; no one 
very deserving of praise cares to be held up to the pub- 
lic eye like a picture on sale by an auctioneer: it is not 
the style of our country, and is a bad style in itself. So 
much for its tendency. Then, if you speak of it asa 
composition, it has no keeping, no chastity of taste, and 
is in a high degree florid and verbose. Some 
depth of thought and acuteness appears now and then 
like the weights at the tail of a paper kite, but not 
enough to balance the levity of the whole. With all 
this, the genius which the writers possess, in no common 
degree, is obvious through the whole book : 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


| eldest daughter, then in England, in the true Spirit 


| 
j 





—_——<, 


of Christian philosophy. ‘This fondly-loved brothe, 
suddenly snatched away, had been the pride a4 


stay of his sisters. 

My Dear Mary,—I have just read your letter, ap4 
with every allowance for human frailty, sisterly ag. 
tion, and the sinking effect of many sorrows, I mug 
affectionately reprove you for indulging, under any ey. 
cumstances, the feeling, or expressing the language ¢ 
despair. Had we been reduced, by the death of you 
dear brother, to extreme poverty, and deprived of the 
daily society of a beloved relative, as has been the cap 
with many other more deserving persons, We would po 
be entitled to speak of “ the extinction of every hope.” 
because, even then, the gates of a blessed immortality 
would have been still more visibly open to us for ogy 
transient, though severe sufferings. But here we hadgo 
right to rest any hopes on him so early taken from , 
but those of knowing at a distance that he loved ang 
remembered us. I never meant that we should subsig 
upon the price of blood, as I think all do who live x 
ease on what prolongs the exile of their relatives ig 
that fatal Indian climate. We have the same worldly 
views of subsisting by our own exertions as we had 
before ; and our views of futurity, if we improve and 


but it is , patiently submit to the Divine will, are improved by 


genius misapplied, and running riot beyond all the | this severity, from that fatherly hand which chastens ig 


bounds of good taste and sober thinking. We are all 
amused, and so we should be, if we lived in a street 
where those slaves of the lamp had the power of render- 
ing the walls so transparent that we could see every- 
thing going on at our neighbours’ firesides. But ought 
we to be sv pleased ! 

In general, however, she is an indulgent critic, 
protesting against the frequent severity and petu- 
lance of The Edinburgh Review, and Mr. Jeffrey's 
denial of the existence of female genius, save in 
Miss Edgeworth. Though Wordsworth’s Religion 
and Metaphysics do not appear to have pleased her, 
she liked his poetry. We consider the following 
unstudied praise an offset for whole reams of tech- 
nical critical condemnation :— 


There is something so pure and lofty in his concep- 
tions ; he views external nature so entirely with a poet’s 
eye, and has so little of the taint of worldly minds, that I 
grieve when I find him wandering through the trackless 
wilds of metaphysics, where I cannot follow him, or in 
the lower and too obvious paths of childish inanity, 
where I wish not to accompany him. Yet he is always 
morally right ; and his pictures in the Excursion delight 
me. It is next to profanation to read that book in 
town, unless at midnight: its purity and simplicity, and 
occasional elevation of thought, make us all, with our 
note-writing and everlasting door-bells calling us to talk 
nothings to mere nobodies, seem like puppets on wires, 
without a thought beyond our daily trifles, which are 
worse than his worst ; the radiance of the White Doe 
excepted. What a treasure the Excursion would have 
been at Laggan! How often, even amidst this senseless 
hurry, have I read the account of the eccentric clergy- 
man, who removed his family in panniers to the moun- 
tain parsonage. Leople come in here constantly with 
new books, that take up one’s time: dear Laggan, 
where we conned over those we had till they grew like 
old friends ! 


This series of Letters has a use, and perhaps its 
highest and most permanent use, in the manner in 
which it shows how the deepest affliction may 
be borne by a pious and reasonable mind. On 
the death of a third or fourth daughter, and 
soon after hearing of the death of her eldest 

n, Mr. Duncan Grant, whose prospects in India 
were of the most cheering kind, and his conduct 
and character all that the fondest mother could 
have wished, we find Mrs, Grant writing to her 


love. You know my reliance on Bishop Taylor, who 
asserts, from close observation of God’s providence, and 
deep study of his word, that where the vial of wrath is 
poured out in this world, without any visible cause why 
the punished should be distinguished by superior indie 
tions, there is reason to hope that a treasure of divine 
mercy may be reserved in the next. Thisisa rich soure 
of comfort. Then, what may not this dispensation have 
prevented! Riches are a great snare ; and he whoonte 
sets his mind on making money is apt to forget the just 
uses of wealth. Great prospects of worldly advantage 
were opened to the beloved object of our sorrow ; but it 
is impossible to know whether he, or we, should hare 
borne this well: if otherwise, we are best thus. 

It is the language of humility and submission, not 
that of rash despair, that we ought to speak. Mach, 
much remains that we may still be deprived of: you 


have relatives to lose, whose value would be trebled ia 


your estimation, were you deprived of them ; you have 
my firmness of mind and exertion to lose, which has 
hitherto been almost miraculously preserved to me, fr 


| your general good ; and you have the means of subsis- 


tence to lose, which fruitless and sinful excess of sorrow 
may deprive you of. Do not think me harsh: the exca® 
you will all make to yourselves for a sinful indulgence 
of sorrow is, that we have suffered so very much. 
very contrary inference should be drawn by a chastened 
and well-regulated mind. Why did we suffer so much! 
God has no ill-will towards his creatures ; no delight # 
giving them pain. If He has so often broken, with 3 
strong hand, those ties that bound us to the 
should we not, by this time, be loosed from it, and ad 
pared for all that the vicissitudes of life can bring # 
those whom sorrow should have sanctified! We at 


| permitted to weep, but we must not lie down in the da 


and forsake each other ; but rather consider ou 

as a remnant of a once large and promising family, lef 
to soothe and support each other, and do honour, 
our patience and submission, to the religion we 


Comfort, comfort me, my child! and may the God 


i 


consolation visit you with light and many ble 

All here are rather mending, and support 18 

your affectionate mother, ANNE ere 
Those who have read the “ Superstitions of 


Highlands,’ must be aware, that there was & 
tinge of something deserving a softer nam 
superstition, apparent in Mrs. Grants ™ 

there is, perhaps, in every imaginative mind. 
proof of it, and nearly the only thing of the 
in the entire correspondence, occurs at the e 
of the above letters, in which she says, that she 


nd we 
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recur again to her daughter’s death, feeling the | 
[= 


deep to expose it to indifferent eyes. 
sett what I on tell you, that Anne, for a few 
Fs before her death, when waking confused from un- 
ee sleep, exclaimed three or four times, “ Duncan is 
4 Peg ” Strange, this gave us no fear or alarm at 
r time ; sow it is balm to my sad recollections : he 
Ps sbout ten days before her. Accept poor Isabella’s 
ae, and believe me, With affection, your attached friend. 
" We shall cite bunt one more proof of the sacri- 


feing strength of this mother’s mind, her power to 


~ontrol her own emotions, when receiving the | 


_verest chastisement, and to sustain the less discip- 
wreres s 

“sed minds of her young daughters. She was on a 
vsit with her eldest daughter, at Rokeby Hall, 


«hence she got a little boy, the heir of that place, | 


ssa pupil. She had Jeft one of her daughters at 
home, 
of health, though immediate danger was not appre- 
bended: and the daughter who accompanied, was 
so in indifferent health. When she had re- 
turned to Glasgow, on her way home, she thus 
wrote Mrs. Hook :— 


Now, my dear friend, after wearing out my very soul | 


sad spirits with communicating sad tidings to others, I 


ome to claim your sympathy and gratulation at once ; | 


for you will both feel my distress, and duly estimate my 
consolations. Catherine, my admired and truly admir- 
sble Catherine, is atrest! My old attached friend, the 
Rev. Mr. Hall, who, with his whole family, were parti- 
larly fond of Catherine, had lodgings near her, and 
sme of them saw her daily. 
by my desire, to Fellfoot, in which they told me that she 


tad not at any rate been worse than when I saw her, | 


and that they hoped she would be betier by the time I 
returned. Some days after, I gota letter at Rokeby 
from Mr. Hall. I opened it, and found the first lines a 
preparation for some wounding intelligence. I feared it 


night affect me so powerfully as to force me to distress | 


s house ful! of strangers, and particularly alarm Mary, 


whose mind iad suffered so much from former distress, | 
I put the | 


taat she was ill prepared for a new shock. 
er, unread, in my pocket, and feigned indisposition 
Mary, to account for the tremours I felt, which shook 
ne every now and then almost tofainting. I sent Mary 


* bed before me, and when she was asleep, opened tlie | 


val letter. I will not describe my anguish on finding 

dear creature had got beyond my cares and tender- 
“ss, at the very time I was languishing to clasp her to 
Sy breast. Nothing could be more sudden or more quiet 
aa her departure. 

My dear friend, I can write no more. When I arrive 
¥ Stirling, and settle quietly, I will tell you at large of 
ty Catherine, that you nay know how valuable she was. 
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in a very delicate and precarious state | 


I found a letter addressed, | 


“ad yet how much fitter her fervid spirit was for the | 


“ of angels than for the struggles of suffering human- | ; 
ie eg 6 | you were married to one that we knew and esteemed ; 


7. Adieu ! 
VO caused it. , 
Vy : . . . 

we mund had suffered so much from former distress, 


¥* . . 
, * conscious that angels hover round me, and while 
“wae that sti) 


my grief willin time be tranquil as she 


me a worthy of love? The fire of heaven has indeed 
teh ry branches ; but while the stem is bound by 
_S tendrils as these, life will still remain in it. How 
a interesting were those eight days we passed 
mar The dear souls live in a voluntary seclusion, 
tilares may cher 
tate on and indulge those aspirations after a happier 
, natural to the wounded heart. ; A 


. i . , , . 

liner, “3y, !n some moments of “ anguish unmingled 
tu ‘ . . - . 

} pure,” “O Catherine, Catherine, thou hast split 


nat” sand I think I hear her melodious voice reply, | 


een liy 
he aa Sure I must 


aoe u of Catherine’s voice ; the day that we 
*; ID & . 
* hopes be ang the Judgment Hymn to me like a seraph. 
u + ° @ ° 
tat sais ar that angel sing.” There is no speaking of 


= . 
+i, U® purer with the other half.” 
‘old yo 


, } ’ fre ° 4 4 j 4 r 
rable creature without soaring into rapture, or! happiness delayed, hy 


ll on earth love me so tenderly are them- | 


ish the precious memory of my beloved | 


; Shall I complain, | 


| 
; 
} 
; 


v 


sinking in anguish. “ Turn, hopeless thoughts, turn from 
her !” 


We have been beguiled by Mrs. Grant's letters 
into exceeding our allotted space, and must ab- 


ruptly leave off with a passage in a letter to her 
son in India, which we earnestly commend to the 
attention of the many British mothers who have 
sons in that country. 


I must now tell you of an additional and very strong 
motive that I have for keeping your sisters independent 
of. you. I regard with very great compassion most 
| men who are destined to spend their lives in India. 
Far from home and all its sweet and social comforts, 
and burdened perhaps with relations who keep them 
back in the paths of independence, they seek a resource 
'in forming temporary connexions with the natives. 
| These, I am told, are often innocent and evea amiable 
} 
' 





creatures, who are not aware of doing anything repre- 
hensible in thus attaching themselves. In the meantime, 
the poor woman who has devoted herself to him secures 
his affection by being the mother of his children: time 
runs on; the unfortunate mother, whom he must tear 
from his heart and throw back to misery and oblivion, 
is daily forming new ties to him. The children, born 
heirs to shame and sorrow, are for a time fondly cher- 
ished, till the wish of their father’s heart is fulfilled, and 
| he is enabled to return to his native country, and make 
the appearance in it to which his ambition has been long 
| directed. Then begin his secret but deep vexations; and 
the more honourable his mind, and the more affectionate 
his heart, the deeper are those sorrows which he dare 
not own, and cannot conquer. This poor rejected one, 
perhaps faithfully and fondly attached, must be thrown 
off; the whole habits of his life must be broken; he must 
pay the debt he owes to his progenitors, and seek to re- 
new the social comforts of the domestic circle by solicit- 
_ing, with little previous acquaintance and no great at- 
| tachment, some lady glad to give youth and beauty for 
' wealth and consequence. The forsaken children, once 
the objects of his paternal fondness, must be banished, 
and have the sins of their fathers sorely visited upon 
| them. 

I will spare myself and you the pain of finishing this 
picture, which you must know to be a likeness, not of an 
individual only, but of a whole tribe of expatriated 
Scotchmen, who return home exactly in this manner. 
| This, my dear son, is what I dread in your case, and 
would fain avoid, that is, prevent it if I could. All 
that remains for me is, in the first place, not to burden 
you with encumbrances that may check the freedom of 
your will ; and in the next, to’assure you, that if any per- 
son, whom it would be decent or proper for you to connect 
yourself with by honourable ties, should gain your affec- 
tions, your mother and your sisters will be ready to 
adopt her to theirs. Difference of nation, or even of 
religion, would not alienate us from any wife that you 
would choose. Doubtless, we should much prefer that 


but we should far rather make room in our hearts for a 
stranger, who was modest and well principled, than see 
you in the predicament I have described. 

We fear that Mrs. Grant's liberality as to religion 
might only extend to the Episcopalian form, and 
of nation, to the English, and, perhaps, the Irish. 
She showed that strong prejudice against the French 
which was the feeling of her Anti-Gallican age. 

But Mrs. Grant was, on principle, a friend to 
early marriages ; and, in contradistinction to Mrs. 
Trollope and others, thought the young married 
people of America justified in living in boarding- 
houses for a time, if they could not afford, all at 
once, “ the pomp, pride, and circumstance of glo- 
rious housekeeping.” “How much is affection,” 
she says, “ curbed in this country, and how much 
the ambition for style 
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sinia, Shoa, including Efat, is the most important, 
from natural wealth, comparative civilisation, 
“fixity of tenure’ in its present dynasty, and in 
part from its geographical position. The new route 
adopted to our Eastern Empire has made all the 
provinces bordering upon, or easily accessible from 
the Red Sea, of great interest to the British govern- 
ment ; and the most powerful of the Abyssinian 


rulers, his most Christian Majesty of Shoa, Sahela | 


Selassie, having expressed himself in friendly 
terms towards the English, the East India govern- 





_ the place of the sealps worn by a Red Indian ¥® 


lurked in the passes and ravines, or hovered @® 
cliffs, ready to pounce upon their prey, oF 
thecamp during the night. One night attack col 
lives of a sergeant, a corporal, and a Portuguet® 
tendant. It is not so much plunder as the thinté 
glory, which is the animating motive of thes 
highland robbers. The first murder which they™ 
mit entitles them to wear a white ostrich plum 
every succeeding one is marked by an 
copper bracelet on the arm, These trophies bi 
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MAJOR HARRIS’S HIGHLANDS OF AETHIOPTA.* ‘ 

Tus is the most interesting book of Travels in! the suspicious medium of slave merchants » . 

any part of Africa which has appeared since the | other knavish pretenders and traders. ‘ 

Ai account of Clapperton’s Expedition ; and of travels | Captain Harris was chosen to conduct the yg 

a: in Abyssinia, since the work of Bruce. We are | sion, from motives most honourable to hi bh 

, not forgetting Mr. Salt, the narrative of Pearce, | namely, the enterprise and decision, the discretig 4 

‘ and other records of travels in Abyssinia, when, at | and prudence, which he had displayed on his i 

: ‘s least so far as the kingdom of Shoa is concerned, ; vious exploratory Travels in Africa. The Embagp ‘ 
a we advisedly state this opinion. | was, in every respect, liberally appointed, and yy ar 
he The Highlands of Zthiopia is a genuine book of | best to provide for its own safety and the adyany. - 

. if Travels, in the old and pure sense of the word ; for it | ment of its objects. These were of various king “ 

i describes regions with which Europeans had little | but chiefly to establish friendly and commer qu 
V E or no previous acquaintance ; and manners, of | relations with Sahela Selassie, and to attempt th th 
4 which we had no accurate knowledge, though ex- | extinction of the slave trade in his dominiog at 

; isting in a country which, since the fourth century, | The Embassy, which consisted, besides the militay a 

has been nominally Christian. _escort, of several medical officers and me ¢ ae 

DHT The original empire of Abyssinia has long been | science, was conveyed from Bombay to Cape Ade ¢ 
i ithe broken into separate states and provinces; con- | in a government steamer, At “ the Gibraltar ¢ ees 
bi tinually changing their rulers, dynasties, and the East,” of which Major Harris gives a lives arti 
Beha boundaries, because for ever at war among tliem- | description, ordnance and volunteer artillery-ma pea 
ae Pp selves. Its political condition has been aptly com- | joined the Embassy ; which again, embarking iy 
Vif i ‘i pared to that of England during the Heptarchy. | the Red Sea, made for Tajura, the capital of, f 
Boa iF Besides intestine wars, many provinces have been | small maritime state, which was to be cari 
ei overrun by invaders ; among whom are the fierce | through on the route to Sahela Selassie’s dominion seve 

r 4 and warlike Galla, a race which is supposed to have | Up tothis point all had been smooth sailing ; buta wah 
4 hi pushed forward from the central parts of Africa. | difficulties and obstacles of many kinds presents mn 
aa The Abyssinians, though there is now a consider- | themselves, arising from the despicable character re 

i 5 ean able mixture of races, belong to the A®thiopic | the wretched and squalid creature the Sultan of thi on t] 
variety of the human family. They claim to be | province, and the rapacity, insolence, and bad fait and | 

the descendants of Cush, one of the twelve children | of the petty chiefs, and, indeed, of every one wid — 

of Ham. But the early Chronicles of the Kings of |} whom the English came in contact. The obstads ey 

Abyssinia are probably as fabulous as those of most | were, however, finally surmounted by the firmnes¢ land 

other nations. Abyssinia early received a corrupt | Major Harris, who gives the whole tribe, the entix preva 

formof Christianity, andisstill nominally Christian, | Danakil nation and its chiefs, a bad characters crate 
though a strange mixture of Pagan and Jewish su- | every respect. Personally, he had abundant reas ea 
perstition mingles with its professed Christianity, of | for this sweeping condemnation. nolte 

which the distinguishing principle seems a rancor- | The journey to the capital of the King of Ss ruffle 

ous hatred of the Moslems. Throughout the whole | was attended by a full share of those hardships and 1 

country there are, however, more Mahommedans | perils which attend every expedition into the® ed 

and Jews than Christians, though Christianity is | terior of almost any part of the African Contig he vt 

the Established religion of Shoa, the kingdom to | Among the miseries of the party, was the excessit bouns 

which Major Harris was sent, and a standing proof | heat ; the want of even bad water ; a mountain White 

of the utter worthlessness of a merely ritual and | region, consisting of alternate rocks, chasms, ® sane 

ceremonial religion, whatever be its name. ' gullies, and no roads ; and exposure, at all tims le 

Among the modern independent States of Abys- | to the attacks of the wild mountain Bedouins, * talline, 











i, | ment, during the late administration of Lord, A Company’s war schooner, the “Constants & 
ret Ciag Auckland, resolved to send an Embassy to his | companied the Expedition to afford it su 
Hi, | ‘ape? court. Sahela Selassie could, however, have known | protection as long as possible. But this ¥# 
i ; Bi is very little of the “red men” ; and that little throuch _ long; and the farther route was attended by a" 
| | * The Highlands of Ethiopia. By Major W. C allie | : wate 4 minds. As they clomb omy 
t i : 4 Harris, of the Hon. KE. 1. Commenn’s — lca ppm | Hseades peta eg ¥ of eee 
th f ' * Wild Sports in Southern Africa,” &c., &c. Three Volumes bloody legend, duly recited by the —— 
) ) octavo, with numerous embellishments. London: Longmans, and guides, A chief, whom Major 
: 
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es the Ogre, Was the hero of many a horrible | expert and systematic of liars, even went so far as to 

"The Traveller does not, in any instance, | *5S¢Tt that he had seen through it the waters of the bay, 
tale. ders to become admirers of barbarous although he admitted it to be the abode of “gins and 
tempt his rea ers , ; _efreets,” whose voices are heard throughout the night, and 
or savage life ; though we can imagine some eN- who carry off the unwary traveller to devour him with- 
thusiasts enchanted by the daring and prowess of out remorse. ae, ‘ ; ‘ 
«the Ogre” and “ the Devil.” This region affords, | _ Foul-mouthed vampires and ghouls were alone want- 
however, great scope for bold and picturesque | 8 complete the horrors of this accursed spot, which, 


_ mag . | from its desolate position, might have been believed the 
description ; and, although Major Harris in his last stage in the habitable world. A close mephitic 


introduction apologizes for the imperfections of & stench, impeding respiration, arose from the saline ex- 
work hurriedly written in the heart of Abyssinia, halations of the stagnant lake. A frightful glare from 
snd amidst continual interruptions, some readers ol sag ge eg ch addon 
‘ » . whtivn, 5 > > 10ad- 
may fancy his style onl) $00 cranes for + Sateoms ed atmosphere, was enhanced rather than alleviated by 
which possesses too much intrinsic interest to re- | the fiery breath of the parching north-westerly wind, 
quire adventitious decoration. One adventure on | which blew without any intermission during the entire 
the journey we must give, though the Residence day. The air was inflamed, the sky sparkled, and col- 
at the Court of Sahela Selassie, and the personal pune os burning sand, which at quick intervals towered 
ae » ths e ¢: rertake even } high into the dazzling atmosphere, became so illumined 
narrative, are more than we can overtake even in | as to appear like tall pillars of fire. Crowds of horses, 
a cursory Way :— | mules, and fetid camels, tormented to madness by th: 
Skirting the base of a barren range, covered with | dire persecutions of the poisonous gad-fly, flocked reck- 
heaps of lava blocks, and its foot ornamented with many | /essly, with an instinctive dread of the climate, to share 
artificial piles, marking deeds of blood, the lofty conical | the only bush ; and obstinately disputing with their heels 
; of Jebel Seedro rose presently to sight, and not long | the slender shelter it afforded, compelled several of the 
afterwards the far-famed [salt] Lake Assdl, surrounded P@rty to seek refuge in noisome caves formed along the 
by dancing mirage, was seen sparkling at its base. foot of the range by falling masses of volcanic rock, which 
The first glimpse of the strange phenomenon, although | had become heated to a temperature seven times in ex- 
carious, was far from pleasing. An elliptical basin, CeSs Of a potter's kiln, and tairly baked up the marrow 
seven miles in its transverse axis, half filled with smooth 1 the bones. Verily ! it was “ an evil place,” that lake 
water of the deepest cwrulean blue, and half with a | of salt : it was “ no place of seed, nor of figs, nor yet of 
solid sheet of glittering suow-white salt, the offspring of _ YiNes 5 No, nor even of pomegranates ; neither was there 
evaporation—girded ou three sides by huge hot-looking | 28Y water to drink. é; 
mountains, which dip their bases into the very bowl,and _ !m this unventilated and diabolical hollow, dreadful 
on the fourth by crude half-formed rocks of lava, broken | indeed were the sufferings in store both for man and 
and divided by the most unintelligible chasms,—it pre- | beast. Not a drop of fresh water existed within many 
sented the appearance of a spoiled, or, at least, of a very | miles ; and, notwithstanding that every human precau- 
ufnished piece of work. Bereft alike of vegetation | tion had been taken to secure a supply, by means of skins 
and of animal life, the appearance of the wilderness of | Carried upon camels, the very great extent of most im- 
land and stagnant water, over which a gloomy silence | practicable country to be traversed, (which had unavoid- 
prevailed, and which seemed a temple for ages conse- | ably led to the detention of nearly all,) added to the dif- 
crated to drought, desolation, and sterility, is calculated | ficulty of restraining a multitude maddened by the tor- 
w depress the spirit of every beholder. No sound broke | tures of burning thirst, rendered the provision quite in- 
ou the ear; not a ripple played upon the water; the sufficient ; and during the whole of this appalling day, 
molten surface of the lake, like burnished steel, lay un- | With the mercury in the thermometer standimg at 120° 
ruffled by a breeze ; the fierce sky was without a cloud, | Under the shade of cloaks and umbrellas—in a suffocat- 
and the angry sun, like a ball of metal at a white heat, ing Pandemonium, depressed five hundred and s vently 
rode triumphant in a full blaze of noontide refulgence, | feet below the ocean, where no zephyr fanned the fever 
which in sickening glare was darted back on the strain- | €4 skin, and where the glare arising from the sea of 
ag vision of the fainting wayfarer, by the hot, sulphury | White salt was most painful to the eyes ; where the fur- 
Bountains that encircled the still, hollow basin. A | 2ace-like vapour exhaled, almost choaking respiration, 
white foam on the shelving shore of the dense water, did , Created an indomitable thirst, and not the smallest shade 
tutrive fur a brief moment to deceive the eve with an | OF Shelter existed, save such as was afforded, in cruel 
appearance of motion and fluidity ; but the spot, on more | mockery, by the stunted boughs of the solitary leailess 
uuteative observation, ever remained unchanged—a crys- | 4¢acia, or, worse still, by black blocks of heated lava—it 
talized efflorescence. ‘ | was only practicable, during twelve tedious hours, to 
_ As the tedious road wound on over basalt. basaltic | Supply to each of the party two quarts of the most me- 
ava, aud amygdaloid, the sun, waxing momentarily | Phitic brick-dust-coloured fluid, which the direst neces- 
Bore intensely pow erful, was reflected with destructive sity could alone have forced down the parched throat ; 
iad stifling fervour from slates of snow-white sea-lime- | and which, after all, far from alleviating thirst, served 
Mone borne on their tops. 3 F “ ‘ . | materially to augment its insupportable horrors. 
dri, a wild broken chasm at some distance from the | It is true that since leaving the shores of India, the 
» Usually contains abundance of rain water in its party had gradually been in training towards a disre- 
Y pool : but having already been long drained to the | gard of dirty water—a circumstance of rather fortunate 
ple eats io temptation to halt. Another most ee eter sag . , tu» ok that di 
fhe | trying declivity had therefore to be overcome, Slowly flapped the leaden wings of Time bons t wall 
ong and sultry march was at an end. It de- | mal day. Each weary hour brought a grievous acces- 
te eve, Ta — many hundred feet below sion, but no alleviation, to the fearful erent endured. 
ty ade r wd ae — close a _ of | Man y marvellous reports preceded the Embassy ; 
- 1€ lake—a@ positive Jchannan, | particularly of the wonderful powers of theordnance, 


the gallant captain of the “Constance” had al- 
re been some sw pts on es no el 'which had been painfully dragged thus far. The 


. des of one poor scrubby thorn, which afforded the | mere report of the guns, it was told, was sufficient 
he sen against the stifling blast of the sirocco, and | to shiver rocks, dismantle mountain fortresses, and 
** rays of the refulgent orb over-head. set the earth on fire! Sdahela Selassie, anxious for 


’ Pp mysterious cavern at the further ex- ‘ ' . ben fn ae -rmi ~ 
mity of the plain, is believed by the credulous to be | the safety of his subjects, refused to permit the ad 
‘ Shaft leading to a subterranean gallery which ex- | Vance of the guns, until he had, in person, inspected 


the head of Goobut el Khardéb. “Deeni, most | the battery. If the King of Shoa was ignorant 
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and superstitious—and it was impossible that he 
should have been otherwise—he was neither bigoted 
nor destitute of a good natural understanding. Nor 


| 
’ 
' 
' 


| 


molition. The hide was opened in fifty places, and eo}. 
lop after collop of warm flesh and muscle—sliced ang 
scooped from the bone—was borne off in triumph. Groups 
of feasting savages might now be seen seated on the wet 


was he naturally suspicious. He was, in fact, the | grass in every direction, greedily munching and bolting 


i ireumstances: and less | the raw repast, and pounds were with all held of light 
po et et | account. Entrails and offal did not escape. Ina quarter 


capricious and cruel than most other semi-barbar- 
ous Potentates, depraved by absolute power. 


{ 
i 
; 


| 


of an hour nought remained of the carcass save hoofs and 
horns, and the disappointed vultures of the air assembling 


The presentation to the King was picturesque | round the scene of slaughter with the village curs, found 
and imposing: the etiquette, making allowance | little indeed to satisfy their hunger. 


for the latitude, not materially different from that | 


of other Christian courts. At all events, the 
numerous presents were most graciously received ; 
and his Majesty expressed unbounded delight, and 
more gratitude than is usually found among those 
who fancy the world made for them. The Embassy 


had now castits slough, and appeared inall the pomp | 


of scarlet and gold, and waving ostrich plumes. 


} 
| 
} 


Similar scenes were frequently afterwards wit- 
nessed during the eighteen months that the Em- 
bassy sojourned in Shoa. Machal-wans (the 
Windsor of Shoa) is about six miles distant from 
Ankober, the metropolis. The church and mon- 
astery of Tekla Haimanot, the patron saint of 
Abyssinia, stands on a romantic spot between the 


‘towns. Onemerging from the forest in which this 


The King was in full court costume, and made | 


a good appearance. The reception was cordial ; 
the presents wonderful ; and the King’s confessor, 
a dwarfish spiritual Father, declared that this 
arrival was the fulfilling of old prophecies, which 
foretold that strangers should arrive in A‘thiopia 
from Egypt, bringing goodly gifts, and that then 
great miracles would be wrought in the land! 

The residence assigned to the Embassy, and the 
royal rations provided, were not of the most com- 
modious or delicate kind ; but no disrespect was 
meant, and great kindness was professed ; while the 
King rejoiced over the many gifts presented to him, 
like a child enriched and distracted by too many 
new toys. 





If there are still any sceptics as to the literal | 


truth of some of Kruce’s most marvellous tales of 
Abyssinia, their incredulity must be conquered by 
the spectacle which was witnessed by the Embassy 
ere it had been many days at the Court of Shoa. 
The passage which settles this question deserves to 
be fully extracted :— 


Six hundred peasants, who had been pressed on the 
service of the state from the Mohammadan villages of 
Argobba, after transporting the king’s baggage from Alio 
Amba to Machal-wans, had bivouacked without food or 
shelter upon the bare saturated ground, and were strew- 
ed over the green sward like the slain on a battle-field. 
As the day dawned, their loud cries of “ Ahict, abiet,” 
“ Master, master,” arose to the palace gates from every 
quarter of the valley; but they lifted up their sad voices 
in vain; and reiterated entreaties for dismissal passing 
unheeded, a number of oxen, sufficient to allay the crav- 
ings of hunger, were with great difficulty purchased by 


the Embassy, delivered over for slaughter, and slain and | ture, resolved to brave every danger rather than re- 


eaten raw upon the spot. 


The sceptic in Europe who still withholds his credence 


from Bruce's account of an Abyssinian brind feast, would 
have been edified by the sight now presented on the 
royal meadow. Crowds swarmed around each sturdy 
victim to the knife, and impetuously rushing in with a 
simultaneous yell, seized horns, and legs, and tail. <A 
violent struggle to escape followed the assault. Each 
vigorous bound shook off and scattered a portion of the 
assailants, but the stronger and more athletic retained 
still their grasp, and resolutely grappling and wrestling 
with the prize, finally prevailed. With a loud groan of 
despair the bull was thrown kicking to the earth. 
Twenty crooked knives flashed at once from the scabbard 
—a tide of crimson gore proclaimed the work of death, 


and the hungry butchers remained seated on the quiver- 
ing carcass, until the last bubbling jet had welled from | 


the widely-severed and yawning throat. 


Rapidly from that moment advanced the work of de- | 


building stands, the capital was first beheld, and— 

Spreading far and wide over a verdant mountain, 
shaped like Afric’s appropriate emblem, the fabled 
sphynx, presented a most singular if not imposing ap- 
pearance. Clusters of thatched houses of all sizes and 
shapes, resembling barns and hay-stacks, with small 
green enclosures and splinter palings, rising one above 
the other in very irregular tiers, adapt themselves to all 
the inequalities of the rugged surface ; some being perch- 
ed high on the abrupt verge of a cliff, and others so in- 
volved in the bosom of a deep fissure as scarcely to 
reveal the red earthen pot on the apex. Connected with 
each other by narrow lanes and hedgerows, these rude 
habitations, the residence of from twelve to fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, cover the entire mountain-side to 
the extreme pinnacle—a lofty spire-like cone, detaching 
itself by a narrow isthmus to form the sphynx’s head. 
Hereon stands the palace of the Negoos, a most ungain- 
ly-looking edifice with staring gable ends and numerous 
rows of clay chimney-pots, well fortified by spiral lines 
of wooden palisades, extending from the base to the sum- 
mit, and interspersed with barred stockades, between 
which are profusely scattered the abodes of household 
slaves, with breweries, kitchens, cellars, storehouses, 
magazines, and granaries. 

Over those portions unengrossed by cultivation or by 


| architecture, shrubs and bushes, and great beds of nettles, 


} 


| 


assumed the most luxuriant and lively appearance. 

oe Loud cheers from the whole assembled 
population, female as well as male, greeted the arrival 
of the king’s guests, the thunder of whose guns in the 
adjacent valley had given birth to a feeling of respect in 
the breast of all. 

The King had previously enjoyed the display of 
ordnance, and stood it out with great intrepidity. 
The Moslem servants, who had accompanied the 
Expedition from India, were so disgusted with this 
Christian capital, that they now took their depar- 


nain in so hateful a place, The European Christian 
I:mbassy were not more in the favour of the priests 
than were the Moslems, The Bishop of Shoa was, 
from the first, their avowed and bitter enemy :— 

To him was traced a report that the Embassy were to 
be summarily expelled the country, in consequence of the 
non-observance of the fasts prescribed by the /&thiopie 
creed,and because a Great Lady, whose spies they were, 
was on her way from the sea-coast, with a large military 
force, to overturn the true religion, put the king to death, 
and assume possession of all Abyssinia. 

On the festival of the Holy Virgin, the cemetery w#4 
thrown open, wherein rest the remains of Asfa Woose?, 
grandsire to Shela Selassie. It is a building adjoining 
the church of St. Mary ; and a message was sent solicit- 
ing the Lord Bishop’s permission to visit the mausoleum. 
An insolent reply was returned, that since the English 
were in the habit of drinking coffee and smoking tobacco, 
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both of which Mohammadan abominations are interdict- 
ed in Shoa upon religious grounds, they could not be ad- 
mitted within the precincts of the hallowed edifice, as it 
would be polluted by the foot of a Gyptzi. 

Eating food prepared by the Mahommadans, 


was a proof that the English could not be Chris- 
tians. Christianity in Abyssinia, if it be not rather 
a strange jumble of Pagan, Jewish, and even Mos- 
Jem superstitions, is so deeply alloyed by them, as 
hardly to be recognisable as the religion of Chris- 
tendom. 


Shoa may, however, vie with any Roman Catho- | 


lie state in its ceremonial observances, and the | constant requisition for mending and repairing 


number of its holydays. 
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Majesty of Shoa beat them all. Everything was 
needed by everybody; and the munificent Embassy 
was expected to supply all wants and gratify all 
wishes. For aught received, they were as grate- 
ful as the most eloquent of Irish beggars. “ May 
the Lord reward thee!” “God will reward you, 
for I cannot,” said the King. His Majesty was, 


| however, exceedingly jealous of any one obtaining 





presents save himself ; and it was the law that none 
could be accepted until first submitted to him and 
declined. The Embassy was speedily put into 


/guns, musical-boxes and umbrellas, they had 


The Embassy, notwithstanding the prohibition | 


of the Lord Bishop, ventured to attend worship in 
the cathedral of St. Michael, which is the church 


that the King attends :-— 

After wadiag through the miry kennels that form the 
avenues of access, the slipper was unlaced in accordance 
with Jewish prejudice, and the foot of the heretic Ku- 
ropean stepped upon a floor of muddy rushes. The 
scowling eye of the bigoted and ignorant priest sparkled 
with a gleam of unrepressed satisfaction at the sight of 
a rich altar cloth, glowing with silk and gold, which had 
been unfolded to his gaze ; and a smile of delight played 
around the corners of his mouth, as the hard dollars rang 
in his avaricious palm. 

A strange, though degrading and humiliating sight, 
rewarded admittance thus gained to the circular interior 
of the sacred building. Coarse walls, only partially 
white-washed, rose in sombre earth but a few feet over- 
head, and the suspended ostrich-egg—emblem of heath- 
enish idolatry—aimost touched the head of the visiters 
as they were ushered in succession to the seat of honour 
among the erudite. In a broad verandah, strewed 
throughout with dirty wet rushes, were crowded the 


| 


j 





presented, and for making and embroidering gar- 
ments, But the medical skill, by which Sahela 
Selassie was at different times restored to health, 
next to the roar of the cannon, raised the Em- 
bassy highest in the estimation of his Christian 
Majesty, and finally gained his confidence and 
respect. He distrusted every one about him— 
living in the constant apprehension of being assas- 
sinated or poisoned ; and not without reason : but 
it is a proof of his understanding, that he came to 
place reliance on “his children,” the English, who 
had come so far, and so well laden, to visit him ; 


‘and priest-ridden and superstitious as he was, his 


' 
; 
| 


| 
; 
} 


| 


blind, the halt, and the lame—an unwashed herd of | 


ssered drones, muffled in thg skin of the agazin; and 
this group of turbaned monks and hireling beggars formed 
the only congregation present. 

The high priest, having proclaimed the munificence of 
the strangers, pronounced his solemn benediction. Then 
arose a burst of praise the most agonizing and unearthly 
that ever resounded from dome dedicated to Christian 
worship. No deep mellow chant from the chorister—no 
toul-inspiring roll of the organ, pealing with the cadence 
of the anthem, lifted the heart towards heaven. The 
Abyssinian cathedral rang alone to the excruciating jar 
of most unmitigated discord ; and amid howling and 
screaming, each sightless orb was rolled in the socket, 
and every mutilated limb convulsed with disgusting 
vehemence. A certain revenue is attached to the per- 


{ 


desire to protect them seems to have had higher 
motives than mere selfishness. Indeed, his Majesty 
appears to have had a better cultivated mind, and 
more intelligent curiosity than any other man in 
his dominions ; and he was brave, without being 
bloodthirsty. Among other objects which excited 
his wonder, was the air-gun. Having imminently 
endangered the life of one of the lieges, when mak- 
ing trial of an air-cane, he remarked :— 

“My son, I am old, and have but few years more to 


live. I have seen many strange things from your country, 


formance of the duty ; and for one poor measure of 


black barley bread, the hired lungs were taxed to the 
extremity ; but not the slightest attempt could be de- 
tected at music or modulation ; and the dissonant chink 
of the timbrel was ably seconded by the cracked voice 


ofthe mercenary vocalist, as his notes issued at discretion. | 


No liturgy followed the cessation of these hideous | 
In the holy of holies, which | 


screams. . . . , 
may be penetrated by none save the high priest, is de- | 
posited the sacred talot, or ark of the faith, consecrated 
t Goudar by the delegate of the Coptic patriarch ; and | 
‘round the veil that fell before this mysterious emblem, 
re hung in triumph four sporting pictures from the 
peacil of Alken, which had been presented to His Majesty. | 
¥ represented the great Leicestershire steeple-chase ; , 
‘ad Dick Christian, with his head in a ditch, occupied by | 


far the most prominent niche in the boasted cathedral of | 
‘Mt. Michael ! 


but none that surpass this engine, which without the aid 
of gunpowder can destroy men. Sorrow were it that I 
should have died and gone down to the grave before be- 
holding and understanding so wonderful an invention. 
It is truly the work of a wise people who employ strong 
medicines !’ 

His majesty, if old in constitution, was little 
more than forty years of age. 

From many descriptions of the Homeric court 
of Ankober, we extract this brief sketch :— 

His majesty had more than once intimated his inten- 


tion of holding consultation relative to his projected ex- 
pedition on the termination of winter, and early one 
morning an express courier arrived to desire the imme- 
diate attendance of his British guests. 
workers in silver were as usual plying their craft in the 
verandah, under the royal eye—artists were daubing red 
and yellow paint over the pages of the Psalter, or illu- 
minating the lives of the saints with white angels and 
sable devils—saddles and warlike furniture were in 
course of repair—spears were being burnished—gun- 
locks cleaned—and silver gauntlets manufactured ; but 
_ the artificers were all summarily dismissed, and the king, 
rising from his seat in the portico, beckoned his visiters 
to follow into the audience hall. 


Blacksmiths and 


“ (Jaita, master,” he cautiously began, “there is yet 


another subject upon which I am desirous of taking 
| counsel, and wherein I need your assistance. It is my 


The decorations of the cathedral were as char- | intention shortly to undertake an e«pedition to the great 


acteristic, 


court in the world are, by the testimony of all 
ravellers, greedy and importunate beggars ; but 





The attendants of every barbarous | lake in Gurague. ; ’ 
: tin? Mow peng the treasure of my ancestors. There are jars filled with 


bracelets of solid gold. There are forty drums made of 
ft needl ! ‘  . elephant’s ears, and many holy arks pertaining unto 
courtiers, ladies, and servants of his Christian | ancient churches, besides seven hundred choice Aithiopic 


In it be many islands which contain 
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volumes, some of which have unfortunately been defaced 
by the animals called ashkoko. Elephants abound on the 
borders. In the trees are found black leopards of a most 
ferocious nature, multiplying always among the branches, 
and never descending upon the earth ; and the waters of 
the lake, which are smooth as glass, and without bottom, 
teem with monstrous gomari, and with fish of brilliant 
colours, red, yellow, green, and blue, such as have never 
before been seen. 

“ Moreover there are specifics against small-pox and 
other dreadful diseases. No resistance is to be antici- 
pated ; for the inhabitants, who are chiefly Christian 
monks, have often invited me. I must no longer delay 
to recover the lost wealth of my forefathers, and it is fit- 
ting that you, with the British officers who have come 
hither from a far country, should accompany me and con- 


struct boats. Hereof my people are ignorant, and your | 


name as well as mine will therefore become great, and 
will live in the annals of this kingdom. 


“From the summit of a lofty hill near Aiméllele, I | 


have beheld through a telescope the lake and its tall 
trees, but the elephants came in numbers. 1 feared that 
my people would be destroyed. I ran and they all ran 
with me. Now, what say you? What is your advice 
in this matter? Are you able to build boats?” 

Though pleased with the models of the skin punts, 
gun rafts, &c., &c., submitted to him for inspec- 
tion, his Majesty’s courage failed before the near 
approach of the encounter of elephants and buffa- 
loes ; and the expedition was deferred. 

Besides the priests, the Embassy had insidious 
enemies in the traders, who had hitherto, at a dear 
rate, supplied the King with fire-arms, articles of 
glass, and cloths ; and whose wares and wonders 
were now far surpassed by those presented as free 
gifts. These men during the winter— 

Did not fail to repeat and to improve the absurdities 
circulated by the mischievous Dandkil regarding the 
foreign intruders. The Gyptzis were pronounced eaters 
of serpents, mice, and other reptiles, and had come with 
the design of possessing themselves of the country by the 
aid of magic and medicine. 

Great umbrage was taken at the practice of toasting 
the wretched half-baked dough received, under the de- 
nomination of bread, from the royal stores ; and a soldier 
who carried a metallic pitcher to the stream, was roundly 


taxed with having used charms to poison the water, | 
which was consequently condemned as unfit for use until | 


purified by the blessing of the priest. Predictions of the 
impending fate of Abyssinia were derived from the fact 
of the foreigners employing instruments which read the 
stars ; and the despot was repeatedly and earnestly 
warned to be upon his guard. But His Majesty cut 
short these insinuations by threatening to extract the 
tongues of three or four of the maligners, and paid no 


attention whatever to the threat of excommunication | 


extended to him by the fanatic clergy of Aramba, who 


had declared the ban of the church to be the just punish- | 


ment due for the admission into the empire “ of red here- 
tics, who ought carefully to be shunned, since they prac- 
tised witchcraft, and by burning the king’s bread threat- 
ened to bring a famine upon the land.” 


Taking their cue from the feelings of the people, the | 
Shoan sorcerers gave out that Séhela Selassie was to be | 


the last of the Athiopian dynasty, descended from the 


house of Solomon, who should sit upon the throne of his | 
forefathers, and that a foreign king would come by 


way of Alio Amba to usurp the dominion. It is amusing 
to trace the progress of these crafty insinuations among 
an ignorant and weak-minded people. 

The burning of beef by “the King’s strong 
strangers,’ excited universal astonishment; and 
an old lady had even learnt that they burnt the 
King’s bread also, an unheard-of enormity. 

Among other expeditions, the Embassy attended 
the king to Angollala, which is on the Galla fron- 


tier and the capital of the western portion of Shoa, 
This town was founded by Sahela Selassie, ang 
now forms his favourite residence. The following 
picture of a semi-barbarous court and its acces. 
saries, is complete, if we except the harem. 
Upwards of three thousand horsemen composed the 
cortége, which was swelled every quarter of a mile by 
large detachments of cavalry. Led by their respective 
chiefs, each band dismounted at a considerable distance 
on the flank, and advancing on foot with shoulders b 
fell prostrate with one accord before the state umbrellas, 
The Negoos [the king] bestrode a richly caparisoned 
mule, with swallow-tailed housings of crimson and 
and massive silver collars ; and he was closely followed 
by the corps of shield-bearers under the direction of the 
Master of the Horse, who, by vigorous sallies, and the 
| judicious exercise ofa long stick, kept the crowd from 
encroaching upon the royal person, during the eight-mile 
ride over the level plain. 
From four to five hundred circular huts, consisting of 
loose stone walls very rudely thatched, cover the slopes 
of a group of tabular hills that enclose an extensive quad- 
rangle. On the summit of the largest eminence, near 
the church of Kidéna Meherét, stands the palace, de- 
fended by six rows of stout high palisades. . . . 
The rugged ascent up the steep hill-side was thronged 
with spectators, male and female, assembled to greet the 
arrival of their sovereign, and to stare at the foreigners, 
Paupers and mendicants crowded the first enclosure ; 
and the approach from the second gate through four 
court-yards, to the king’s quarters, was lined with match- 
lockmen and fusileers, who, as the Embassy passed be- 
tween the ranks, made a laughable attempt to present 
arms in imitation of the artillery escort at the review. 
Kitchens, magazines, and breweries were scattered in all 
directions ; and, with the long banqueting-hall, the cham- 
ber of audience, the apartments of the women, and the 
solitary cells, formed a curious, but far from imposing 
group of buildings. 
The despot, in high good humour, conducted his guests 
over the unswept premises, and up a rude ladder to the 
attic story, which commands a pleasant prospect over 
wide grassy meadows, intersected by serpentine stream- 
lets, and covered with the royal herds. Upon a floor 
strewed with newly-cut grass, blazed the wood fire in 
the iron stove, with the never-failing cats luxuriating 
under its influence. A dirty couch graced the alcove, 
and afew guns and fowling-pieces the rudely white- 
_ washed walls; but otherwise the dreary chamber was 
unfurnished. “I have brought you here,” quoth His 
Majesty, “ that you may understand what I want. These 
rooms require to be ornamented ; and I wish your 
_ artist to cover them with elephants and soldiers, and 
with representations of all the buildings and strange 
things in your country, which my eyes have not seen. 
At present my children may go.” . ... . 

| In the filthy purlieus of the palace, and close to the 








_ outer gate, stands a mound of ashes and rubbish, mingled 
| with the noisome lees that stream over the road from the 
adjacent royal breweries. Packs of half-wild dogs, the 
pest of Angoéllala, luxuriate hereon during the day, 
at night set forth on their reckless foray, dispelling sleep 
when the moon rises by their funereal dirge, and de- 
stroying tents in their pilfering invasions. Long 
_ the dawn, the shrill crowing of a thousand cocks first 
starts the slumberer from his uneasy repose. The wild 
whoop of the oppressed Galla who demands redress, then 
mingles with the “ Abiet! Abict!” reiterated by the 
_ more civilized Amhéra from every hill-top. . - - 
Bands of mendicant monks next silently take post om 
the crest of a crumbling wall within spear’s-length of the 
slumberer’s pillow, and by a shrill recitative, followed by 
_ a chiming chorus of independent voices, dispel the morn- 
_ing dream, whilst they scream with a pertinacity that 
| bribery can alone quell. , ‘ ° . 
| To a cry - “ Abiet!” which now resounded 80 UB- 
| ceasingly in the still air of the morning, the Abyssinians 
_ attach the opinion that, on the last aoe, Satan, 


| ing himself before the gates of heaven, will continue thus 
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until he gains admission. On presenting 
herr the Faye Hao it will be asked * what 
he would have !”—“ The souls which have been wrested 
from me by the angels,” is to be the reply ; but on his 
acknowledging inability to specify the names of those 
who have robbed him, the Father of Evil will be com- 
manded to begone, and never to show his face again. 
The king, who is absolute, administers justice 
in person to the suppliants, who appear before him 
pare to the waist, and prostrate in the dust, to 
appeal against the decision of some tyrannical 


chief, or governor of a province. The appeals 





which assail the king's ear, in every direction, and | 


wherever he appears, are never made in vain; and 


his judgments, if not so well considered as those of | 


the late Lord Eldon, are generally correct as well as 
prompt. As both the Jewish and Christian Sab- 
haths are observed in Shoa, the king rests from his 


labours as a judge on these days,and then he hunts. | 


the bluff frontier boundary of Shoa, in which are the 
sources of many of the more distant tributaries to the 
blue Nile. O..05-8 jiphext % ; . . 
Under flimsy cotton awnings, the night proved intensely 
cold ; and at an early hour the ensuing morning, as the 
journey was resumed over a swelling country thickly 
dotted with Christian hamlets, the more sheltered pools 
by the road-side were covered with a thin coating of ice, 
the first witnessed since arrival in Abyssinia. At the 
village of Amardégué, hospitable entertainment had been 
prepared by Ayto Egazoo, which name being interpreted, 
signifieth, “ May they buy.” This notable warrior had, 
prior to the late foray, introduced himself, somewhat 
apropos of his title, by an ingenious but abortive at- 
tempt to sell an unsound horse. Dismounting on the 
right side from the identical straw-coloured steed, he 
now placed himself with shoulders bare, in the middle of 
the road, and by the life of the king adjured the party 


'to enter his abode, in order to partake of a sheep that 


It must be confessed that his majesty’s knowledge | 
of natural history, and his prowess against wild ani-. | 


mals are not distinguished. 
turned out to be a badger, or a “devil’s sheep,” 
was described as an awful monster; and one day, 
in riding past a narrow sheet of water where an 
otter had been seen, he gravely told— 


a head like a black dog, and a skin like velvet ; and it 
builds its house at the bottom of the river, and plucks 
grass, and washes it in the water ; and all my people 


medicine. 
and how do they call its name ¢” 


A creature, which | 


had been expressly slaughtered. 

Wulleta Seldssie, his comely partner, daughter to 
Shishigo, the governor of Shoa-meda, had kindled in the 
dark hall the fiercest of fires, and immediately on the 
termination of complimentary inquiries, an ox-hide being 
spread, the heavy door was barred to exclude the evil 
eye. Raw collops having been steadily rejected, bones, 


| singed in a somewhat cannibal-like fashion, were rapidly 
| circulated by the attentive host. “Take the eye,” he 
repeated, coaxingly, to each in turn, presenting at the 
/same time betwixt his finger and thumb the extracted 
“It has hands, and nails, and fingers like a man, and | 


orb of the deceased mutton ; “do, the eye is the 
daintiest part. No—well you must eat this marrow,” 
crushing the uncooked shank with a grinding-stone 


| handed by a slave girl, and extending the splintered 
thought it was the devil, and would kill them with strong | 


Now is this animal found in your country, | 


For the sake of seeing the country in safety, the | 


Embassy had accompanied the Negoos, the native 


title of the kings of Shoa, on one of those forays for | 


revenge and plunder of cattle which he often under- 
takes. The refusal of the English to share in the 
wholesale massacre, attending this savage expedi- 
tion, drew upon them the suspicion of cowardice ; 
and to restore the tarnished lustre of their strong 
name, they made a proposition, the boldness of 
which astounded the whole country. 


The destruction of an adult elephant, which is reckon- 
ed equivalent to that of forty Galla, is an achievement 


fragments to be sucked. Overflowing bumpers of sour 
beer having been filled in a gloomy corner at a huge 
earthen jar, each horn was tasted by the cup-bearer from 
the hollow of his palm, in demonstration of the absence 
of poison. The surplus repast, fluid as well as solid, 
quickly disappeared under the united efforts of the re- 
tinue ; and a bead necklace having meanwhile been hung 


_ about the neck of the lady’s hopeful son and heir, the 


{ 
| 


tortured guests finally effected their escape from the 
ovenNike apartment with the aid of divers promises 
made to both master and mistress, and sundry pieces of 
silver disbursed to silence a host of importunate menials. 
Their further progress brought them to the 
monastery of St. George. 
Nothing could exceed the beauty of the position 


| selected by the cowled fraternity of St. George ; large 
| bands of whom, lounging away their hours of idleness 


that had not been accomplished within the memory of- beneath the dark funereal junipers in which the retreat 


the present age, although mentioned in traditions con- 
nected with the exploits of the most renowned AZthiopic 
Warriors. Permission was accordingly solicited to visit 


mammalia was reported to reside—a pretext which fur- 


ther afforded plausible grounds for exploring a portion of | 


the country reputed to be amongst the most fertile and 
productive in Abyssinia. 

The king opened his eyes wider than usual at this un- 
precedented application. “My children,” he returned 
deliberately, “how can this be? Elephants are not to 
te slain with rifle balls. They will demolish you ; and 
what answer am I then to give? The gun is the medi- 


“ne for the Galla in the tree, but it has no effect upon 
zihoon.” 


Though his Majesty’s permission was finally 
Sbtained, many obstacles remained to be overcome ; 
but beads and dollars opened a way. It was now 
about the close of November. 


Every choicer meadow was covered with the sleek 
swept off from Finfinni, and its sloping sides were 
with the royal crops now under the sickle, whilst 
humerous threshing-floors muzzled oxen were 
The. treading out the grain. 
route led across Molatit and the Toro Mesk 
thtough dales and over hills abutting upon the face of 


Yellow 





| is deeply embosomed, were for once aroused from listless 
| apathy by the passing cavaleade of white strangers. 
PA cer ; ; Sit | The land swarms with friars, monks, and anchorites, who 
‘he distant wilderness of Giddem, on the northern frontier | are habited in yellow dresses, as the badge of poverty, or 
of Efat, in the dense forests of which the giant of the | ] 


in the prepared skin of the antelope. Usually licentious 
in their manners, they roam through the country a perfect 
pest and plague to society. Men become monks at any 
period of life. The poor subsist upon the 
bounty of the king and of the community ; and many 
never enter the cells of the monastery at all, but with 
their wives reside at ease in their own homes, having as- 
sumed the counterfeit piety of the order solely for the 
sake of defrauding their creditors ; since, however yer! 
involved, the “ putting on angel’s clothing ” clears off all 
former scores with the ease and rapidity of the most in- 
dulgent court of insolvency. 

The skin of the Agazin is usually adopted as the garb 
of humiliation ; and this emblem, together with the un- 
washed person, is intended to commemorate the legend 
of their great founder Eustathius, who boasted of having 
performed no ablution during a long term of existence, 
and who miraculously crossed the river Jordan, floating 
securely upon his greasy cloak. . + =. ° 

Throughout Shoa, lakes are believed to form the great 
rendezvous of evil spirits ; and in one called Nugéreet- 
fer, at the foot of the hills, the dram of the water kelpy 
is frequently heard, to the no small terror of the super- 
stitious auditors. . . . . . 
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Dame Twotit, one of the king’s choristers, who accom- 
panied the army to Garra Gorphoo, and was now making 
a professional tour of the provinces, joined the party en 
route, carrying a small wicker parasol ; and as she 
ambled along upon her mule, with the butter pouring in 
streams over her shoulders through the influence of the 
solar rays, the good lady was pleased to chant extem- 
poraneous couplets in honour of the war about to be 
waged against the beasts of the forest. “The Gyptzis 
will slay the elephant, whereof all the warriors of 
Ambéra are afraid ”—whilst it formed the burden of the 
song, conveyed an opinion diametrically opposed to that 
entertained by the public ; and the followers, inspired 
by the words of a woman, took up the sentiment, and 
made the valleys reécho to their martial chorus, which 
attracted to the road-side the inhabitants of every ham- 
let in the vicinity. 

Mahhfood, a village hemmed in by high kolqual hedges, 
formed the termination of the march. Its natural forti- 
fications having uniformly proved insurmountable, this 
district has never been conquered either by the Galla or 
Mohammadans. The residence of the governor, who 
has been honoured with the hand of Woizoro Birk- 
enich, daughter of the Queen, by her former marriage, 
stands on the apex of the loftiest of the many isolated 
hills ; and in accordance with the precaution invariably 
taken to prevent surprise on these disturbed frontiers, it 
is surrounded by a formidable fence. The camp was 
formed at the foot ; and the thermometer having stood 
in the morning at 32° on the summit of Dokaket, the 
difference in temperature was considerably felt during 
the afternoon, when the mercury mounted to 90° under 
the flimsy palls which formed the only screen. 

Standing specially recommended to Ayto Gadeloo 
whose acquaintance had been formed during the late 
foray, a visit of ceremony was paid in the cool of the 
evening, when the party were received and entertained 
according to the perfection of Abyssinian etiquette. 
The whole of the dirty domestics and household slaves 
were mustered on the occasion to witness the presenta- 
tion of gifts brought for the “ Emabiet,” who, like the 
rest of the princesses royal, displayed unequivocal signs 
of being sole and undisputed mistress of the establish- 
ment. Fat, fair, and forty, she was seated inva gloomy 


recess upon an “ alga,” and partially screened from view | 


by the intervention of a lusty handmaiden. The good 
man, who occupied a corner of the throne, presented in 
his owlish features the very personification of a well- 
trained, henpecked husband, for years accustomed to the 


iron rule of the shrew—and so complete was her lady- | 
ship’s monopoly, that he could be said to boast of little | 


beyond the empty title of governor of Mahhfood. 

The lady put a few preliminary questions touching 
the number of wives possessed by each of the party, and 
appeared highly to approve of the matrimonial code that 
limited the number to one. ; The host, 
who was either unable or unwilling to answer any inter- 
rogatories respecting his own country, edified himself 


when he did speak, by subjecting his fancied Egyptian | 


guests to a lucid catechism ; and like the Arab Bedouin 
who formed his estimate of the poverty of Europe by the 
fact of its producing neither dates nor camels, Ayto 
Giideloo conceived a passing indifferent idea of Great 
Britain from the discovery that it boasted no mules. 

“Have you mashela and daboo and tullah [ Anglice, 
“ maize, bread, and beer” ] in your country !” he inquir- 
el, whilst his fair partner feasted her eyes upon the 
“ pleasing things” presented, in none of which it was 
evident the lord of the creation was destined to partici- 
pate—* Oh, you have all these ; well, and have you oxen 
and sheep, and horses and mules ?”-——“ How, no mules?” 
he shouted in derision, while the slaves tittered and hid 
their black faces, and their mistress laughed outright— 
** Why, what a miserable country yours must be!” 


The reception of the Embassy, from the next 
governor, on their route, was more satisfactory. 

“ May the guests of the Negoos come quickly !—all is 
prepared for their reception,” was the message received 
early the ensuing morning from the old governor, to 











whom the party stood specially consigned by the king 
and who was, moreover, an acquaintance made in the 
late expedition, where he had appeared in capacity of 
“wobo,” or general commanding the rear guard. 4 
winding ascent up the almost perpendicular mountain 
side, and a gradual rise round the shoulder of the 

in two hours revealed his residence, occupying the sum. 
mit of a steep hill, and well fortified with palisades ang 
wicker-work. A deep grove of tall trees on the opposite 
eminence concealed the monastery of Kasaiyé4t, famous 
as the depository of the chronicles of Saint Eustathiys - 
and beyond, a wild tract of forest land, intersected by 
serpentine rivers, stretched away to the blue hills of 
Efrata and Worra Kaloo. 

Approaching the residence of Ayto Tsanna, a salute 
was fired in his honour by the escort ; and being forth. 
with ushered into his presence, the kind-hearted and 
hospitable veteran was found seated in the inner porch 
of his spacious house, where skins had been spread for 
the accommodation of the visiters. Nothing could sur. 
pass the munificence of the reception—bread, honey, but- 
ter, hydromel, beer, poultry, and eggs, being lavished ip 
princely abundance, whilst oxen and sheep without num- 
ber were slaughtered for the use of the followers ; and 
corn and grass supplied to the numerous train of horses 
and mules. A spacious domicile was provided, in which, 
after a fire had been lighted to dislodge evil spirits, the 
repast was spread ; and during the greater portion of the 
afternoon, the liberal and intelligent host continued to 
witness the drill of the artillery escort, performed at his 
special request, and to converse with evident satisfaction 
on the manufactures of Europe, specimens of some of 
which had been most unwillingly accepted. 

Messengers were in the meantime despatched to five 
subordinate governors, with orders to assemble their 
quotas on the morrow for the purpose of hunting. 

The son of the host, a tall, handsome youth, 
wearing gay necklaces of beads and a streaming white 
feather in token of achievements performed during the 
recent foray, had been specially charged with the enter- 
tainment of the followers ; and the strength of the potent 
old hydromel, no less than the liberality with which it 
had been dispensed, were but too evident upon the ms- 
jority ere the night fell. Loquacity increased with each 
additional gumbo that was drained, and loud and boister 
ous were the praises from every mouth of the good cheer 
of the chieftain’s hall. 

Amongst the visiters who flocked to behold the white 
strangers, was a cowled monk from the adjacent monas- 
tery, who proved deeply versed in traditionary lore. It 
was diverting to listen to the arguments adduced by the 
holy father against the projected hostilities. 


British honour had been at stake, before that 
grand achievement was performed, which filled the 
mind of every beholder with wonder and astonish- 
ment ; and the fame of the exploit was spread by 
express couriers throughout the empire, though 
many remained incredulous to the astonishing fact. 
The people of Abyssinia are too rich in cattle and 
sheep to know much of the chase. Apes 
baboons, which are called the “king’s game, and 
birds, are their common prey in their hunting 
matches. But the dead elephant was now on the 
ground ; and those of the appalled infantry, whe 
had taken shelter in high trees, found courage 
descend ; while the horsemen rode up, all— 


_ Extolling the prowess of the King’s European visiters 
in the encounter with so formidable a monster, whose 
colossal strength could have carried him trample 
through a whole array of their own host, dealing 

and destruction wheresoever his will impe 
Whilst dancing and howling around the carcass, amid 
the crimson torrent which deluged the ground, they 
affirmed the deed to be the work of genies and of supe™ 
natural beings, and complimented the doers 9% 

“ bravest of the brave,” under the titles of “ Fig* 


“ Gobez ;” declaring that “the mould whereof th 
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Gyptzis were fashioned must be of a rare quality, and 
that if all the subjects of Shoa were but composed of the 
same material, the dominions of Sahela Selassie would 
know no limit.” 5 she 

Troops of women and girls raised a song of wel- 
come and praise to the returning victors over the 
elephant. Bullocks were slaughtered for a feast, 
and wild dancing and martial music, continued 
throughout the long night, celebrated the wondrous 
achievement. The prophetic monk alone was 
displeased. He “liked it not”; something sinister 
must be impending. The people and the king did 
not participate in these feelings, and when the vic- 


tors returned to court,— 

“ Your joy is my joy,” exclaimed his Majesty, so soon 
as the usual salutations had been concluded; “ and I am 
delighted when my children are happy. I feared that 
the elephants would destroy you; but you have achieved 
a triumph which none other have accomplished during 
the reign of Sahela Selassie.” 

Whilst the king listened with great interest and seem- 
ing astonishment to the detail of proceedings, and to the 
assurance that the monarch of the forest might always 
be vanquished by a single bullet, if properly directed, 
the ivory was laid at the royal footstool. A long con- 
fession of the personal dread entertained of the elephant 
by his Majesty was followed by an anecdote formerly 
touched upon at Machal-wans, of his own discomfiture, 
and that of his entire host, by a herd encountered during 
a foray against the Metcha Galla, when, being firmly 
convinced that the army would be destroyed, he had 
deemed it prudent to retreat with all expedition. “ I 
ran,” he repeated several times with emphasis—* I ran, 
and every one of my followers did the same. You evi- 
dently understand the mode of dealing with these mon- 
sters; but iften thousand of my people ventured to oppose 
a troop, the elephants would consume them all.” 

The rewards and immunities, to which the de- 
stroyers of wild beasts are entitled, were now heaped 
on the “strong strangers,” «and they were invested 
with the appropriate insignia: a silver gauntlet, 
worn on the right arm, surmounted by a silver 


bracelet ; and the spoils of a male lion, on the right | 


shoulder. 


His Majesty then, with his own hand, presented newly 
plucked sprigs of wild asparagus, to be worn in the hair 
replaced by the hérkoom feather. And as the guests thus 
of the palace, a band of warriors again preceded, dis- 
charging their muskets at intervals, whilst they chanted 
the Amhara war chorus, and danced the death triumph. 
Fiote A new invoice of beads, cutlery, trinkets, 
ghemdjia, and other “pleasing things,” had been received 
from the coast ; and visits were therefore unusually rife 
on the part of all who loved to be decorated. Abba 
Mooéliee, surnamed “the Great Beggar in the West,” 
with his adopted brother, appeared to hold the lease of 
the tent in perpetuity ; and in return for amber neck- 
laces and gay chintz vestments, hourly volunteered some 
Promise, simply, it would seem, that they might after- 
pee enjoy the pleasure of forfeiting a gratuitous oath. 

f solemn asseverations by highly respectable saints and 
martyrs were to be received with credit, messengers were 
almost daily despatched, and on fleet horses too, for the 
hp of bringing from the Galla dependencies on the 
: a amonest other treasures, the spoils of the gdssela, 
* black leopard, elsewhere not procurable, and “ worn 

y by the governors of provinces.” But by some un- 
oe fatality, not one of these fleet couriers ever 
me his way back tothe English camp at Angéllala ; 

“a ~ ry a continued, without intermission, 
me pleasing things ; give me delighting things ; 

me from heats foot.” , ; hy . ° : 
Ry wn abigails were hourly in attendance, on the 
from the r royal master or mistress, with some rubbish 


: palace, which was carefully removed from its 
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red and yellow basket of Gurdgué grass, divested of al! 
its numerous wrappers, and confidentially exhibited with 
an inquiry, sdtto voce,“ whether more of the same de- 
scription was not to be obtained!” The raised 
for detonating caps was wearisome and incessant ; for 
although it was notorious that the royal magazines boast- 
ed a hoard sufficient to answer the utmost demand of at 
least three generations, the king was ever apprehensive 
of bankruptcy, in event of a quarrel with the Adaiel, 
“because his own people knew not the road beyond the 
world of waters.” Thus it happened that Kidéna Wold, 
the long gunman, who had charge of the royal armoury, 
received private instructions to look in at the Residency 
at least twice a-week, with a mamalacha for fifty or a 
hundred tezabs, and regularly once a month to aver that 
he had been so unfortunate as to drop from his girdle 
another box of his majesty’s patent anti-corrosives— 
a loss which, unless timely repaired, must inevitably 
result in the forfeiture of liberty. “ The Gaita has dis- 
covered my carelessness,” he would add, with tears in his 
eyes, “and, by Mary ! if you don’t help me immediately, 
I shall be sent to Géncho.” Architecture 


| now occupied a full share of the royal brain. The hand 


corn-mills presented by the British Government had been 
erected within the palace walls, and slaves were turning 
the wheels with unceasing diligence. “ Demetrius the 
Armenian made a machine to grind corn,” exclaimed 
his Majesty in a transport of delight, as the flour stream- 
ed upon the floor ; “and although it cost my people a 
year of hard labour to construct, it was useless when fin- 
ished, because the priests declared it to be the Devil's 
work, and cursed the bread. But may Sdhela Selassie 
die! these engines are the invention of clever heads. 
Now I will build a bridge over the Béreza, and you shall 
give me your advice.” 

Early the ensuing morning the chief smith was accord- 
ingly in attendance with hammer and tongs ; and “ when 
the sun said hot,” the pious monarch, having first paid 
his orisons in the church of the Trinity, proceeded with 
all suitable cunning, to plan the projected edifice beneath 
a fortunate horoscope. 


It was foretold, by the English, that the bridge, 
on which the king so greatly prided himself, would 
not stand ; 

But predictions of the impending catastrophe were re- 
ceived with an incredulous shake of the head ; and the 


advice that orders should be issued to the Governors on 
the Nile to keep a vigilant look-out for the upper tim- 


ty. tle tee 4 air | bers on their voyage down to Egypt, was followed by a 
during forty days, and be at the expiration of that period | good-humoured laugh and 4 playful tap en the shealder 


honoured took their way down through the courtyards | of the andacious DORN, OOS, © Oe ee Se 


amazement of the obsequious courtiers, had thus ventured 
to speak his mind to the despot. In vain was it proposed 
to construct a bridge upon arches which might defy the 
impetuesity of the torrent. “All my subjects are asses,” 
retorted his Majesty : “they are idle and lazy, and de- 
void of understanding. There is not one that will con- 
sent to labour, no, not one ; and if through your means 
they should be compelled to perform the task, they would 
weep, and invoke curses on the name of the Gyptzis. 
Your corn mills are approved, because they save the 
women trouble ; but HY the shades of my ancestors !—a 
bridge ” Here all sense of the decorum due to the 
sceptre was forgotten for the moment, and the monarch 
whistled aloud. And the king was 

While the king was in this e t disposition, 
a commercial treaty, which had often been spoken 
of, was happily concluded. The advantages of 
manufactures and commerce had often been ex- 
plained to his Majesty, who shook his head when 
first told that five hundred pair of hands, effi- 
ciently employed at the loom, might bring more 
wealth into his country than ten thousand warriors 
engaged in forays. But at length he appeared to 
apprehend what was meant; and he had seen s0 
many wonderful things, that he was now prepared to 
believe Chee that were quae. Atel snaunapan™ 
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Conviction resulted in the expression of his desire 
that certain articles agreed upon might be drawn up on 
parchment, and presented for signature, which had ac- 
pg, ened ag and the day fixed for the return 
of the 


bassy to Ankéber was appointed for the public 


ratification of the document by the annexure thereto of 
the royal hand and seal. 
Nobles and captains thronged the court-yard of the 


palace at Angéllala, and the king reclined on the throne 
in the attic chamber. A highly illuminated sheet, sur- 
mounted on the one side by the Holy Trinity—the device 
invariably employed as the arms of Shoa—and on the 
other by the Royal Achievement of England, was for- 
mally presented, and the sixteen articles of the conven- 
tion in Amh4ric and English, read, commented upon, and 
fully approved. 

The articles, whether they shall be observed or 
not, certainly contain many judicious and mutu- 
ally beneficial provisions: The convention was thus 


solemnly ratified, 





Tekla Mariam, the royal notary, kneeling, held the 
upper part of the unrolled scroll upon the state : 
and the king, taking the proffered pen, inscribed after 
the words “ Done and concluded at Angéllala, the Gallia 
capital of Shoa, in token whereof we have hereunto set 
our hand and seal,—Sdhela Selassie, who is the Negoos 
of Shoa, Efét, and the Galla.” The imperial signet, 
cross encircled by the word “ Jesus,” was then at 
by the scribe in presence of the chief of the chureh, the 
Dech Agafari, the Governor of Morét, and three 
functionaries who were summoned into the alcove for 
the purpose. 

“You have loaded me with costly presents,” exclaim. 
ed the monarch as he returned the deed : “the raiment 
that I wear, the throne whereon I sit, the various 
curiosities in my storehouses, and the muskets which 
hang around the great hall, are all from your country, 
What have I to give in return for such wealth! My 
kingdom is as nothing.” 


( To be continued.) 
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Wanderings in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
with Sketches taken on the Scottish Border ; being a 
Sequel to “ Wild Sports of the West.” By W.H. 
Maxwell, Esq., Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” &c. 
2 volumes octavo. London: A. H. Baily & Co. 


Tue Introductory Epistle to these wanderings ¢) raging the country or the hearth. Far from it; your 


Colonel O’Shaugnessy or O’Flaherty, for we are not) 


quite sure of the proper name, is not the worst part of | 
canonized ; your cook shall live in my recollection ; and 


them ; and it is all about Ireland, and apropos to every- 
thing in Ireland, and only preparatory to bringing the 
reader to Scotland. The descent was made on one of the 
fairest portions of Highland Scotland, Argyleshire, where 
it opens, on the Clyde, its dozen mountain-girdled fiords 


or salt-water lochs; the fairest feature of the scenery of 


the West Highlands. There happened to be a regatta 
on Loch Fyne ; and the Colonel made a run over, as part 
ofthe jovial company of a friend’s yacht. There was, 
of course, a great gathering of the clans at Inverary ; 
the season was the prime of summer, and the Highlanders 
had put all their bravery on, and showed even more 


sion on the shores of the lochs was a scene of feasting and 
gaiety. There is here, between the real and the ideal, vast 


scope for the Colonel or Mr. Maxwell’s pencil; and he | 
makes good, and to the native gentry, most gracious and 


even flattering use of it. When he gets fairly domesti- 


cated in a Highland Home, it is found a region of enchant- | 
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will remain in comfortable independence; and when I 
invest the earnings of a hard and venturous life, it shall 
be in property over which I may exercise a legitimate 
control; and, though the doctrine is now exploded, * do 
with mine own what I will.” 

Think me not ungrateful after a recent séjour in your 
hospitable mansion, if I requite your kindness by dispa- 


household is unexceptionable. That English spider- 
brusher is a gem beyond value; your butler should be 


your wine—the v/d cellar, Jack—should be immortalized 
by Captain Morris or Anacreon. But, d—— it, I hate 
to see fire-arms on the sideboard ; and I get the fidgets 
whenever those splinter-proof window shutters are 
screwed up. Give me a quiet evening after a good din- 
ner; it assists digestion wonderfully. I have been too 
often under fire in my youth, to fancy it particularly at 
forty-five. Honestly, Jack, I abominate a feast that 
terminates in a fusilade; ay, as heartily as Cuddie 
Headrigg hated sermons which ended in a psalm at 
the Grassmarket. 

Remember, Jack, I am also thy senior by some twenty 
years; and time will cool even the hot blood of the 


than their wonted hospitality. Every castle and man- | O’Flahertys. . . . 


Here then, Jack; here, in sober, steady Scotland, like 
another Richard, will I exclaim, “ Up with my tent!” 
—Here, possessor of a Highland hill, and master of aa 
humble cottage, will I seek 


“ Health in the breeze, and shelter in the storm.” 


Here I will sleep with an unlatched door ; worship God 
as I please ; and that, too, with a sure warrant that life 


ment; whether the mansion of his hospitable friend, some- | js safe, and property free from spoliation. 


where on the shores of Loch Fyne, or his own shooting | 


bothy, at the mouth of sweet Glenfinnart. The following 
sketch does credit to the artist ; and moreover is not a 
beau ideal one. But to make the Scottish picture more 
complete, we must first see the Irish reverse. 


You would have me invest my property “at home.” 


—*“ Home,”—with windows blocked up, and loaded | 
/my country. Did I exactly comprehend the meaning of 
| the phrase, I would at once pl 
| it be un-Jrish to exercise a free agency in tho 
| acts, reckless whether they may obtain the app 
_ provoke the anger of the multitude, then, i 
un-Irish. I will neither yelp with the crowd, nor obey 
belief 
to be 


blunderbusses on the sideboard ! “ Home !”.—-mine, 
indeed, Jack, shall be home ; but, i’faith, it must be in 
another country; a land uncursed by political priests, 
savined by proselytizing parsons; your peace unbroken 

y seditious scoundrels agitating before “ the rint,” or 
by fanatics who never could tot three figures on a slate, 
announcing that they have calculated the millennium to a 
day, and hinting to ancient gentlewomen that the time 


18 come when their houses should be set in order. 
Jack, I'll be plagued by none of these annoyances; I | Friday, write me down heretical when you please- 


the dictum of their leader. 
lie in the rejection of mutton cutlets, and in 
_myself with stale haddocks, because it 


I thought that the duration of Whig power, and eke 
the peace of Ireland, were not very dissimilarly cireum- 
stanced. One blast from Derrinane would send The 


| Melbournes sky-high ; and a spark from Dan’s 
set the country in a blaze, even from Lough Foyle 
| Killarney. 


You call me un-Jrish, and charge me with coldness # 
° ‘ den it. if 
guilty, or ys onl 
or 
am I 
f the proof of true 
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become a patriot at the risk of fever, and swel- 
ag Decainent ht op won ee in native frieze. To the 
general purity of my countrywomen, I bear a most hon- 
ourable testimony ; but I must be excused in declining 
to compliment “ the ladies of the sod” at the expense of 
the female community of a sister land. I will neither 
libel English virtue nor palliate Irish murders. I ean 
find no excuse for the slaughter of a landlord, even 
though he be a parson; and although the crime now-a- 
days, in the gentle parlance of the Whigs, is softened 
down to that of “simple homicide.” That “ fine pea- 
santry” who receive the assassin red-handed from the 
foul deed, and shield him from the law’s pursuit, I esti- 
mate as ruffians for whom the gallows is too good. If 
opinions such as these are anti-national, Jack, “ I own 
the soft impeachment,” and shall continue un-Jrish to 
my death. 


And now we come tothe peaceful abode on Loch 
Long side. 
Well, I Lave pitched my tent, I am master of 
“ A low, snug dwelling, but in good repair ;” 


and with a locality around it that a painter or poet would 
delight in. Encompassed by a noble pine wood, I peep, 
through a vista in the trees, upon one of the sweetest 
lakes in Scotland. Behind, the ground rises abruptly, 
and protects me from the east wind ; while, in full front, 
afine gorge opens among the hills, forming the pic- 
turesque valley of Glenfinnart. What a subject for the 
pencil does this highland strath present! The sun is 
setting, and over the nearer hill-tops he has thrown a 
gorgeous curtain—rich purple and molten gold. Be- 
neath, Loch Long glitters like a mirror; while, more 
distant still, the loftier highlands are shaded by the haze 
of evening. All will be quiet soon. Oh, no: twilight 
but gives the signal for the peasant to renew his toil. 
The keel grates over the pebbled beach : boat after boat 
glides from the shore ; and the busy work of herring- 
fishing is commencing. But in those harmless sounds 
there is a soothing influence, as the oar, dipped in the 
water with a measured strgke, falls in unison with a 
Gaelic boat-song. Gradually, the queen of night sur- 
mounts the eastern hill. The ruddy blush of sunset has 
sunk behind the mountains. Now an unclouded moon 
is paramount over lake and hill, flinging around a pearly 
light, exquisitely soft and beautiful, and suited for a 
“fairy home” and “ witching scene,” in which wildness, 
beauty, and romance, have blended all their charms. 


Jack, I am regularly domiciled ; and all about me 
bespeaks the humble plenty which gladdens a comfort- 
able retirement. Poultry surround my barn : sundry 
cows admit me owner ; and the hill behind my garden 
is stocked with highland wedders. My old companion, 
Barossa, is accommodated with a roomy stall ; and dogs 
of “high and low degree ” have all their several canton- 
ments. As I walked out this morning, a roebuck bounded 
from the next plantation ; and returning, a hare crossed 
the road, and stopped impudently to examine me, as if 
she had detected in mine the features of a stranger. The 
hoarse creaking of the partridge tells that his mate is 
hatching in the lawn: at dusk, the black cock crows my 
, attoo” ; and at dawn, his challenge serves for my 

revellie.” Of the finny tribe, they tell me that the lake 
possesses aninexhaustible supply; and, consequently, that 

or net are rarely used in vain. Was ever a retreat 
better chosen for one who has buffeted the world from 
boyhood : one, where he can peacefully wear away 
what span of life” may still remain ; and wait calmly 
till the last order of readiness arrives, that shall com- 
mand him to rejoin his kindred clay ? 


Come hither, Jack: there is nothing to prevent it. 
Whig and Tory agree on one point, and that is, that Ire- 
land has gone to the devil ; and its game, like an ad- 
ranced guard, has preceded the main body by a forced 


According to Colonel O’Flaherty, agitation has ba- 
tshed the very red-deer, and miserably reduced the 
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grouse, partridges, and salmon, in what wont to be the 
best sporting regions of Ireland. After stating this mel- 
ancholy fact, he continues the contrast. 


Here, the hall door remains unlocked, and the case- 
ments are totally unprotected. Mark how 
we live. Should the tones of an unknown voice be 
in our respective dwellings after you would 
confront the “ armed to the teeth ;” while I 
would provide nothing for our meeting but the dram- 
bottle. For the shooting of a man, they tell me that, in 
Tipperary, where these things are correctly understood, 
a couple of pounds is considered a sporting remuneration; 
now, from Jchn O’Groat’s to Gretna Green, you might 
search Scotland over, and not obtain a contractor for the 
job; ay, if you offered a cool hundred. The people here 
are “dull as ditch-water.” . . . . . Menuses 
chapel as a house of prayer; and there rents are not 
allowed to be collected; and there, that “ sacred impost,” 
to wit, Daniel’s own, has never found an advocate. In- 
deed, I half believe, that if his “ pow was in the tow,” 
and a shilling would free “ the craigie frae the hemp,” 
the Kirk would not contribute a bawbee. But then they 
are a blind and stiff-necked race. Not one of them, even 
sub sigillo confessionis, would confide to the minister those 
family occurrences which they foolishly consider to be 
sacred. They go to their account “ unannointed and 
unannealed.” 


Now, we rather question if Glen Finnart does not lie 
too much within reach of the Broomielaw steamers to 
render such primitive fastenings as are here described, at 
all times expedient ; and neither do we forget that the 
said Dan has branded the Scotch as “the most priest- 
ridden people on earth;” while we know that many 
would come down handsomely, to prevent a single hair 
of his wig from injury. However, Scotland is & 
country in which life and property are still tolerably 
safe ; and if the disciples of John Knox permit any 
ultra-lording it over conscience, it must be their own 
fault. There is nothing in the fundamental principles, 
in the theory of his religion, that favours spiritual despot- 
ism. The wanderer made his way from Loch Fyne 
side to the Trosachs, cia Bute, Dumbarton, Balloch, 
Rowerdennan, and Inversnaid, across Glen Arklet, and 
down Loch Katrine. Ben Lomond had the somewhat rare 
civility to doff his cap when Colonel] O’Flaherty and his 
friend the Stout Gentleman clomb to his summit, and 
they obtained a wide and glorious view of much of old 
Scotland and her bounding seas. He relates his subse- 
quent adventures by flood or fell the way to Edinburgh, 
by Aberfoyle and Stirling, in the same vivacious vein, 
intermixing the narrative with various foreign, but not 
heterogeneous matters. We select one, the sequel to a 
disquisition, for we trust it may help to abate the pic- 
torial nuisance of “ mine own portrait,” as it now exists 


must be mated ; and the female 
for those of their liege lords, and prove that, if without 
woman “ the were 
pa Rep Berne when fairl exhausted worlds,” 
e ve e 
nd afterwards drawn on the imagination to the last 
On one Rey Se OS Ee eel 
every victualler’s lady is either literary or floricultaral ; 
and ber peculiar teste can be eanlly'sesettained by sefer. 
ence to her right hand, in which a book or bouquet will 
a pened cons and 
. . . « 1 cam sit s emmmer afternoon surrounded 
by several generations who had heard “ the cannikin 
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clink,” or, in earlier life, responded to loud alarums upon 

with Francis’s “ Anon! anon!” I can re- 
turn the smile of the buxom landlady who looks a 
“ merry-be-your-heart” from her carved frame-work. 
I can sympathize with the sad and stupid stare of mine 
unfortunate host, whose portrait had doubtless received 
the finishing touch immediately after the brewer's tra- 
veller had called for the beer bill. 

In short, Colonel O’Flaherty can do all that is to be 
expected from mortal man ; but a pot-boy—the land- 
lord’s eldest hope—masquerading on canvass, in the cos- 
tume of a gentleman, he could not in reason be expected 


to stand; nor yet this Highland chieftain of the Glas- | 


gow hétel. 

In Glasgow my temper was fairly driven from “ its 
propriety.” Over the chimney-piece, a florid painting 
caught my eye. It was a Highlander in full costume— 
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puree, pistols, and powder-horn, dirk and clay- 

more, ay, and the skene-dhu sticking in his garter.. “A | 
Highland chief,” I muttered to myself; “and in the 
Macdonald tartan, too. It must be himself. Waiter, | 
who is this ? Clanranald, I suppose.” | 

“Na, Sir ; it ’s the owner o’ the hoose. 

“ The devil !” I exclaimed, passionately. 

“Na, not the deil ; but the maister,” replied Sandy, 
cool as a cucumber. 


The wanderer came to Edinburgh, steamed on from 
Granton, and ultimately reached the Shetland Islands, 
landing by the way,and coasting from Aberdeen to Slains 
Castle. Atan after-period he seems to have touched at 
Wick, and surveyed the coast scenery of Caithness. He 
tells good stories and romantic legends of the country to 
beguile the way or lighten the page. But what can have 
tempted him to spoil, by a hash up, our own inimitable 
Paddy Foorhane’s Fricassee of other years, by converting 
it into a Laird of Craigdarroch’s Cook Mattie’s dainty 
dish ? 

From the domicile of a Shetland Udaller, we are | 
whipt back to the English Border, where the Colonel 
lounged about for a time, fishing, studying the pic- 
turesque, and the living manners ; telling old militaire 
stories, and relating modern traits and anecdotes with ex- 
ceeding gusto. Again—for his course ismost eccentric—he 
steered northward ; cut across west, and took, this time, 
a land-route, going from Inverary to Oban by Loch 
Awe, and thence through the Great Glen to Inverness. 
Some days were happily passed on the route in the hos- 
pitable dwelling of an old Peninsular camarado; pro- 
bably created for the nonce, and located in Glen Arkaig. 
Colonel O’Flaherty abruptly leaves us in Shetland, whi- 
ther he had been summoned to stand god-father for the 
first-born son of his travelling companion, the Stout Gen- 
Ueman, who had fallen in love with a pretty Shetland 
maiden, and married and settled in those misty islands. 
In short, we have here a lively, clever book of sketches, 
though it does not tell very much that is new about Scot- 
land, and seems to have little fixed purpose of any sort, 
beyond the amusement of the passing hour. We are 
not going to say anything grave about the “ moral ten- 
dency ” of a clever, ephemeral, and good-natured book ; 
but must hint, that there is fully more about Glen- 
livat, and seven tumblers, and pretty girls, than is, per- 
haps, altogether in good taste. The book also proves its 
Irish paternity, by a few harmless blunders, which we 
leave 48 nuts to the critics. 

Fifty Days on Board a Slave-Vessel in the Mozambique 
Channel, in April and May, 1843. By the Reverend 
Pascoe Grenfell! Hill. Pp. 115. London: Murray. 
The author of this little book cruized about the Mo- 





sambique Channel for 3 considerable length of time, as 


chaplain of the “ Cleopatra,” a vessel then on the duty 
of looking out for slavers. One of these floating Pande. 
moniums was captured by the “ Cleopatra,” off Fogo, 
after a hard chase, and pouring a good deal of shot 
around the brigantine, which did not shorten sail unti) 
her chance of escape became desperate. There is some 
good description, and general and commercial informa- 
tion respecting the numerous places at which the author 
touched ; but we must limit ourselves to the first as- 
pects of the slave-ship when it reluctantly surrendered, 
and the subsequent history of its voyage :— 

We now ranged up alongside, and eager eyes were 
turned on every part of the vessel. Dark naked forms 
passing across her deck, removed the least remaining 
doubt as to her character, and showed us that she had 
her human cargo aboard. A cutter being hoisted out, 


an officer was sent to take possession, and the British 
ensign displaced the Brazilian. Captain Wyvill, whom 


I accompanied, then followed, taking with him the sur- 


geon, to inspect the state of health on board the prize, 
lt was a strange scene which presented itself to us when 
we mounted her side. The deck was crowded to the 
utmost with naked negroes, to the number, as stated in 
her papers, of 450, in almost riotous confusion, having 
revolted, before our arrival, against their late masters ; 
who, on their part, also showed strong excitement, from 
feelings, it may be supposed, of no pleasant nature. The 
negroes, 2 meagre, famished-looking throng, having 
broken through all control, had seized everything to 
which they had a fancy in the vessel; some with hands 
full of “ farinha,” the powdered root of the mandroe or 
cassava ; others with large pieces of pork and beef, hav- 
ing broken open the casks; and some had taken fowls 
from the coops, which they devoured raw. Many were 
busily dipping rags, fastened to bits of string, into the 
water-casks ; and, unhappily, there were some who, by 
a like method, got at the contents of a cask of “ aguar- 
diente,” fiery Brazilian rum, of which they drank to 
excess. The addition of our boats’ crews to this crowd 
left hardly room to move on the deck. ‘The shrill hub- 
bub of noises, which I cannot attempt to describe, ex- 
pressive, however, of the wildest joy, thrilled on the ear, 
mingled with the clank ofthe iron, as they were knocking 
off their fetters on every side. It seemed that, from the 
moment the first ball was fired, they had been actively 
employed in thus freeing themselves, in which our men 
were not slow in lending their assistance. I counted 
but thirty shackled together in pairs; but many more 
pairs of shackles were found below. We were not left 
an instant in doubt as to the light in which they viewed 
us. They crawled in crowds, and rubbed caressingly 
our feet and clothes with their hands, even rolling them- 
selves, as far as room allowed, on the deck before us. 
And when they saw the crew of the vessel rather un- 
ceremoniously sent over the side into the boat which 
was to take them prisoners to the frigate, they sent up 
a long universal shout of triumph and delight. 

Account was now taken of the number of the negroes, 
amounting to 447. Of these were 189 men, few, how- 
ever, if any, exceeding 20 years of age ; 45 women ; 213 
boys. The number of sick among them was reck 
at 25. [This calculation was afterwards found to be 
much too low.] Captain Wyvill proposed to take 100 
on board the “ Cleopatra.” This humane and judicious 
intention was, however, unfortunately prevented from 
taking effect, owing to an erroneous impression 
some of them were infected with the small-pox. 
prize proves to be the same vessel which we chased 08 
the 31st ult., off Quilimane ; her name the “ Progress, 
last from Paranagua, in Brazil, and bound, as her crew 
state, to Rio Janeiro. They are seventeen in number, 
and, with a few exceptions, active-looking, able-bo 
men: three Spaniards, the rest Portuguese or B 
They quitted the coast only last evening, and have thus 
been captured by us within a few hours after the e™- 
barkation of their cargo. The vessel is of about 140 
tons; the length of the slave-deck, 37 feet; its ™ if 
breadth, 214 feet; its height, 34 feet. The captala, 
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we may credit the statement of the crew, was, with an- 
other man, drowned in the surf, where they embarked 
the negroes; and the absence of the long-boat gives 
some probability to the story. A Spaniard, of Barce- 
Jona, by name Antonio Vallel, replied to my inquiries, 
« No hay quien manda; tan capitanes somos uno como 
otro.” “ There is no one who commands; we are cap- 
tains as much one as another.” This man, with another 

iard, of Gallicia, Sebastian Vicete, and a Portuguese, 
named Manoel, employed to cook for the negroes, were 
sent back into the prize. An interpreter being much 
wanted to communicate with them concerning the care 
and management of the negroes, I offered my services 
during the voyage, to which Captain Wyvill having 
assented, at seven o’clock in the evening I found myself, 
with my servant and carpet-bag,on board the “ Pro- 
gresso,” under sail for the Cape of Good Hope. 


A squall came on; and this scene of horrors occurred: 


The hands having to shorten sail suddenly, uncertain 
as to the force of the squall, found the poor helpless 
creatures lying about the deck, an obstruction to getting 
at the ropes and doing what was required. This caused 
the order to send them all below, which was immediate- 
ly obeyed. The night, however, being intensely hot and 
close, 400 wretched beings thus crammed into a hold 
12 yards in length, 7 in breadth, and only 34 feet in 
height, speedily began to make an effort to reissue to 
the open air. Being thrust back, and striving the more 
to get out. the after-hatch was forced down on them. 
Over the other hatchway, in the fore-part of the vessel, 
a wooden grating was fastened. To this, the sole inlet 
for the air, the suffocating heat of the hold, and, per- 
haps, panic from the strangeness of their situation, made 
them press; and thus great part of the space below was 
rendered useless. They crowded to the grating, and, 
clinging to it for air, completely barred its entrance. 
They strove to force their way through apertures, in 
length 14 inches and barely 6 inches in breadth, and, in 
some instances, succeeded. The cries, the heat,—I may 
say, without exaggeration, “ the smoke of their tor- 
ment,”—which ascended, carr’ be compared to nothing 
earthly. One of the Spaniards gave warning that the 
consequence would be “ many deaths.” “ Mafana 
habra muchos muertos.” 

_ Thursday, April 13th, (Holy Thursday. )—The Span- 
iard’s prediction of last night, this morning was fear- 
fully verified. Fifty-four crushed and mangled corpses 
lifted up from the slave-deck have been brought to the 
gangway and thrown overboard. Some were emaciated 
from disease; many bruised and bloody, Antonio tells 
me that some were found strangled, their hands still 
grasping each others’ throats, and tongues protruding 
from their mouths. The bowels of one were crushed 
out. They had been trampled to death for the most 
part, the weaker under the feet of the stronger, in the 
madness and torment of suffocation from crowd and 
heat. _It was a horrid sight, as they passed one by one, 
the stiff distorted limbs smeared with blood and filth, 
to be cast into the sea. Some, still quivering, were 
laid on the deck to die ; salt water thrown on them to 
revive them, and a little fresh water poured into their 
mouths. _ Antonio reminded me of his last night’s warn- 
nie” Ya se lo dixé anoche.” He actively employed 
na with his comrade Sebastian, in attendance on 
wretched living beings now released from their con- 
nye below ; distributing to them their morning 
oa of “ farinha,” and their allowance of water, 
er more than half a pint to each, which they grasp- 
with inconceivable e » some bending their 
‘ees to the deck to avoid the risk of losing any of the 
liquid by unsteady footing, their throats, doubtless, 
ee to the utmost with crying and yelling through 
heron - + « « « « The great physical suffer- 
_ seems to be araging,unquenchable thirst. . . . 
che nn ee Te Tt whi nas Dacrn sore. They 
Po y catch the drippings from the sails after a shower; 
pa their lips to the wet masts; and crawl to the 
Siles share the supply placed there for the fowls. 
A marked some of the sick licking the deck when 
washed with salt water. Their dinner to-day consisted 
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of four bags of beans and two of rice, well boiled to- 
gether, and affording a plentiful repast. It is distributed 
in tubs, round which they are seated in ten ; 
and, at a signal, begin to dip their hands into the mess, 

the contents to their mouths with great 


During the voyage, which was protracted by squally 
weather, one hundred and sixty-three of the slaves 


died; but the misery surpassed the mortality, large as it 
was. And there were more deaths after the vessel came 
to anchor in Simon's Bay at the Cape of Good Hope. But 
why dwell longer on these horrors, From the concluding 
remarks of Mr. Hill we copy what may be more useful, 
as, whether all sound or not, it is suggestive :-— 

In general, it is certain that the augmentation of 
sufferings, under the present system employed for the 
suppression of the slave-trade, is such as to present an 
additional motive for the adoption of a more efficient 
course, by taking some measures which may give force 
to the penal enactments against persons engaged in that 
traffic. While we boast the name of Wilberforce, and 
the genius and eloquence which enabled him to arouse 
so general a zeal against the slave-trade ; while others 
are disputing with him the claim of being “ the true 
annihilator of the slave-trade ;” that trade, so far from 
being annihilated, is at this very hour carried on under 
circumstances of greater atrocity than were known in 
his time; and the blood of the poor victims calls more 
loudly on us as the actual, although unintentional, aggra- 
vators of their miseries. 

I may, in conclusion, remark that, even after taking 
this first necessary step, the root of the evil, slavery 
itself, would still remain deeper than any penal mea- 
sures, however strictly enforced, can reach. It springs 
from the present debased, demoralized condition of the 
native African tribes. The prominent feature of social 
relation, in many parts, is that of absolute slavery to 
their chiefs. The barter and exchange of slaves among 
them is as frequent as, in Europe, that of dogs or horses. 
I have mentioned the case of a chief from the interior, 
at Quilimane, who, though in no way concerned in the 
exportation of slaves, offered, in my presence, four of his 
train to Azevedo, in barter for a paltry musical toy. 
Parents will sometimes bring even their own children 
for sale. The abominable traffic, engrafted on this “ de- 
generate and degraded state,” confirming and perpetu- 
ating its ills; the wholesale shipment of slaves to foreign 
lands, involving the multiplied hardships of their jour- 
ney from the interior to the coast; abandonment in sick- 
ness, or destitution of food, should their stay there be 
prolonged; exposure to aggravated sufferings and mor- 
tality after embarkation, even under the most favourable 
circumstances: these form the catalogue of charges 
against the slave-trader. The predominance of slavery, 
however, in the barbarous countries with which he trades, 
existed previously to his traffic; and, should it cease, 
would still remain. No other measure can reach this 
evil than the introduction among their savage tribes of 
the principles of civilisation and Christianity, without 
which blessings their state would be but partially amend- 
ed by the suppression of the slave-trade. 


This is so melancholy, because so distant a prospect, 
that we are unwilling to acquiesce in its absolute truth. 


A Supplementary Report on the Results of a Special 
Inquiry into the Practice of Interment in Towns, §¢., 
&c. By Edwin Chadwick, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
This report, sent in to Sir James Graham, the Home- 

Secretary, is supplemental to the Report on the Sani- 

tary Condition of the Labouring Population of Great 

Britain, which was noticed in Tait’s Magazine at the 

time of its appearance. Though the evils consequent on 

interment in towns form the prominent feature of the sup- 
plemental report, it contains a variety of matter of equal 
or greater importance, connected with the condition of the 
labouring classes, the means of preserving the public health, 
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lessening the general rate of mortality, and increasing 
the national wealth, by economizing the resources of 
individuals. It is not easy, nor indeed possible, to esti- 
mate the amount that is annually worse than lost, in 
medical and funeral expenses alone ; laying aside the 
waste of life, for want of proper attention to preventive 
means, to sanitary regulations, to draining, sewerage, 
ventilation, and preventing the spread of epidemic and 
contagious diseases. The danger and injurious ten- 
dency of having burial-grounds in towns, and the cus- 
tom of burying the dead in churches, is so self-evident, 
that we shall not dwell on this section of the report. 
It is enough that the facts are established by the best 
possible evidence. Nothing, indeed, is more clearly es- 
tablished than the deleterious effects of the effluvia of 
decomposing bodies on the health of those exposed to 
this agency. This is held to be one of the frequent 
causes of the most malignant form of typhus fever and 
scarlatina, which are often found to be the eonsequence 
of a dead body being retained for many days, previous 
to interment, in the crowded, confined, and ill-ventilated 
dwellings of the poor. What a woeful picture of the 
state of the labourers inhabiting Whitechapel and Lower 
Aldgate, and of the weavers of Spitalfields, does this 
part of the evidence give! Sometimes corpses are re- 
tained in the same small] room, with the numerous living 
inmates, for twelve days. This is sometimes done from 
a mistaken feeling of doing honour to the dead ; but not 
unfrequently because the survivors are not able to raise 
funds to defray the expenses of interment. Mr. R. 
Craven, a surgeon in Leeds, and but one witness out of 
many to the same facts, says—* It is no uncommon thing 
to see a corpse laid out in a room where eight or ten persons 
(Irish) have to sleepand sometimes even both to sleepand 
eat.” The medical officer of a district of the White- 
chapel Union says, towards the conclusion of his long ex- 
amination, “ What I observe when I first enter a room, 
is a degree of indifference to the presence of the corpse: 
the family is found eating and drinking, or pursuing 
their usual callings ; the children playing.” One wit- 
ness, who is an undertaker, has known bodies to be 
“ kept for three weeks.” And he adds, “ We every 
week see them kept till the bodies are nearly putrid ; 
sometimes they have run away almost through the cof- 
fin; and the poor people, women and children, living 
and sleeping in the same room at the time.” It is need- 
less to say, that this is a state of things which, upon every 
consideration, moral and physical, of public and of indi- 
vidual health, requires to be amended, It is well said 
by the author of the Report,— 


Astonishment is frequently excited by the cases which 
abound in our penal records, indicative of the prevalence 
of habits of savage brutality, and carelessness of life, 
amongst the labouring population ; bat crimes, like sores, 
will commonly be found to be the result of wider in- 
fluences than are externally manifest ; and the reasons 
for such astonishment will be diminished, in proportion 
as those circumstances are examined, which influence the 
minds and habits of the population more powerfully 
than precepts or book education. Among these demo- 
ralizing circumstances which appear to be preventible 
or remoyeable, are those which the present inquiry 
brings to light. Disrespect for the human form under 
suffering, indifference, or carelessness at death, or at 
that destruction which follows, as an effect of suffering, 
18 rarely found amongst the uneducated, unconnected 
with a callousness to others’ pain, and a recklessness 
about life itself. 


The testimony of a clergyman, who had stood by many 
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«“ The whole of this I can testify, from personal know. 
ledge, to be just. With the upper classes, & Corpse ex- 
cites feelings of awe and respect ; with the lower ord 
in these districts, it is often treated with as little cere. 
mony as the carcass in a butcher’s shop. Nothing can 
exceed their desire for an imposing funeral ; nothing can 
surpass their efforts to obtain it ; but the deceased’s re. 
mains share none of the reverence which this 
for their becoming burial would seem to indicate. The 
inconsistency is entirely, or, at least, in great part, to be 
attributed to a single cireumstance—that the body is 
never absent from their sight : eating, drinking, or 
sleeping, it is still by their side, mixed up with all the 
ordinary functions of daily life, till it becomes as fami- 
liar to them as when it lived and moved in the family 
eircle. From familiarity it is a short step to desecration, 
The body, stretched out upon two chairs, is pulled about 
by the children, made to serve as a resting-place for any 
article that is in the way, and is not seldom the hiding- 
place for the beer-bottle or the gin if any visiter arrives 
inopportunely. Viewedasanoutrage upon human feeling, 
this is bad enough ; but who does not see that when the 
respect for the dead, that is, for the human form in its 
most awful stage, is gone, the whole mass of social sym- 
pathies must be weakened—perhaps blighted and de- 
stroyed? At any rate, it removes that wholesome fear 
of death which is the last hold upon a hardened cons 
science, 


Now, how is this to be prevented? Is this not a case 
calling for legislative interference? This is assumed in 
the Report. 

The excessive expense of funerals above what is ne- 
cessary,among all classes of society, is another evil,and one 
which presses with peculiar severity upon the labouring 
class. One very frequent cause of the injurious delay 
of interments among the poor is, the difficulty of raising 
money, by subscription or otherwise, to bury the dead. 
The expenses of funerals for all classes of society, and 
in almost every locality, are indeed exorbitant ; but in 
London they are positively enormous. Burial Societies 
are, even when best conducted, but a palliative of an evil 
which demands thorough reform. And they are often 
very ill conducted, and liable to many and some shame- 
ful abuses, and incentives to horrible crimes. It seems 
hardly credible that the aggregate expense of funerals 
in the metropolis alone is estimated at nearly half 
million per annum ; though pauper funerals are reckon- 
ed at only 13s. each. This of itself is an evil ; but one 
of trifling consideration when compared with many 
others. The expense is, of course, greatly increased by 
the number of funerals, occasioned by that high rate of 
mortality deducible from other causes, which are re- 
mediable by sanitary regulations. With all this, and 
the great expense which all classes, according to oF 
above their means, incur for mourning habits, funerals 
are conducted with less impressive solemnity in this 
than in other countries. No carriage or crowd on the 
street ever gives way to a funeral procession; no one 
meeting it takes off his hat in reverence for the dead; 
and where spectators are attracted in mobs by idle cu- 
riosity, they are rude and noisy. A clergyman perform 
ing the Burial Service will be hailed with “ Speak out, 
old fellow!” and the Service, which must be frequently 
performed in the same day and hour, must often be im 
decently hurried over. 

The excessive expense is an evil so generally felt, that 
some attempts have been made to correct it in many of 
the larger towns, such as Manchester and Liverpool ; 
and the funerals of Burial Societies are now generally 
conducted upon a simpler, and cheaper, and at the same 


of the death-beds of the poor, confirms this reasoning. | time a more Christian plan, Idle, useless trapping and 
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the shreds of out-worn superstitions, are dismissed. 
There is less trampery, and less drinking. In America, 
which, in everything conducive to the well-being of the 
mass of the people, so far outstrips a country where 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business, we learn that, 


The evil of the expensive interments consequent on 
the monopoly which the nature of the event, and the 
feelings of survivors, gives to the person nearest at hand 
for the performance of the undertaker’s service, is 
checked by special arrangements. In Boston, and most 
of the large towns in America, there is a Board of 
Health which nominates a superintendant of burial 
grounds, who is invariably a person of special qualifica- 
tions, and generally a medical man. All undertakers 
are licensed by the Board of Health, by whom the li- 
cense may at any time be revoked. The sexton of the 
church which the deceased attended is usually the un- 
dertaker. The bills of the undertaker are made out on 
a blank form, furnished by the public superintendent of 
interment, to whom all bills are submitted, and by whom 
they are audited and allowed, before they are presented 
for payment to the relations or friends of the deceased. 

6s % In America the later regulations mani- 
fest the tendency of the general experience to connect 
the reguiations of interment with the general regula- 
tions for the protection of the public health ; and to do 
this by single, specially qualified, paid, and responsible 
officers, rather than by Boards, or by any unskilled and 
honorary agency. The revised statutes of Massachusetts 
introduce the alternative of the appointment of a single 
officer. Every town is empowered to appoint a Board 
of Health, “or a health officer ;” and the Board so ap- 
pointed may appoint “ a physician to the Board.” The 
Board acting by such officer may destroy, remove, or 
prevent, as the case may require, all nuisances, sources 
of filth, and causes of sickness. “ Whenever any such 
nuisance or source of filth, or cause of sickness shall be 
found on private property, the Board of Health or 
health officer, shall order the owner or occupant thereof 
at his own expense to remove the same within twenty- 
four hours ; and if the owner or occupant shall neglect 
so to do, he shall forfeit a sum not exceeding one hun- 


dred dollars.” 

What a clamour would be heard, were the piggeries 
and receptacles of filth of the Anglo-Irish in the towns of 
Great Britain attached under such a regulation as this ! 
The details of the arrangements are given ; and without 
unnecessarily interfering with individual rights, they 
appear to answer the desired end. Funerals are also 
regulated by the government or the municipality in many 
of the towns of Germany ; and the expenses sunk be- 
neath the rates of England to an incredible extent. 
The funerals of Paris, though the subject of a isc, are, 
nevertheless, managed advantageously for the public, if 
individuals choose to avail themselves of the specified 
terms of the tariff for the different kinds of celebrations. 
But except in lessened expense, there is nothing in the 
Parisian practice deserving of imitation. 

The Report is favourable to grand national cemeteries, 
placed, of course, beyond even the suburbs of towns, in pre- 
ference to those which communities and companies have 
formed for themselves, because nothing else was proposed. 
It is odd, by the way, but by no means unaccountable, 
that until the nation had set about acting for itself in some 
matter, national plans never occurred to any one having 
influence or power to originate them. Lancasterian 
schools begot National schools; and local cemeteries be- 
gun, and carried through by private associations, may 
lead to national ones on a larger scale. It is only in 
the neighbourhood of towns that such cemeteries can 
tver be required. The rude forefathers of the hamlet 
may still sleep in peace in the village churchyard. 

The services of an Officer of Health,—a functionary 
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contemplated by the Report,—is chiefly to prevent the 
spread of disease, though other useful services may be 
combined with this. Of these we have details, and also 

_ examples taken from the practice of American towns; and 
from some of the continental cities, such as Manich and 
Frankfort, whence good ideas may be borrowed. The Re- 
port concludes with the suggestion for the remedy of the 
evils set forth ; and a recommendation to her Majesty's 
government to set their hands in earnest to the great 
work laid before them. 


The Life and Literary Remains of Charles Reece Pem- 
berton, with Remarks on his Character and Genius. By 
W.J. Fox. Edited by John Fowler, Secretary to the 
Sheffield Mechanics’ Institution. Octavo, pp. 506, 
with a Portrait. London: Charles Fox. 


Many readers will recollect a series of rambling 
papers, but all instinct with thought, which, about ten 
years since, appeared in the defunct Month/y Repository, 
under the title of the Autobiography of Pel. Verjuice. 
These papers, it would now appear, contain much of the 
personal history, as well as the opinions on men, man- 
ners, and institutions, of CHarRLEs PEMBERTON ; a man 
“whose face must have been made of a fiddle ; for every- 
body liked him.” His countenance, as it is shadowed 
here, explains in part the mystery of this singular power 
of attraction; for it is not only handsome, and intellectual, 
(we crave pardon for this hackneyed word) but exceed- 
ingly prepossessing. But Pemberton must have possessed 
other sympathy-begetting, heart-drawing qualities. This 
is not the age of Hero-worship, whether the hero be giant 
or pigmy; nor of idolizing talents, unless they be shown 
in fiddling, dancing, or face-making ; we mean mental 
as well as physical face-making—face-making by pen and 
pencil. Charles Pemberton possessed none of those sure 
passports to regard and popularity; and yet he was be- 
loved wherever he came, and that in no common degree. 
Part of the secret of this fascination may have been, that 
he was an actor. 

Unless the autobiography of Pel. Verjuice,—the appel- 
lation which this sweet-blooded man assumed, upon, we 
suppose, the principle of contrariety,—be taken, as we 
are assured it may be, for the actual Memoirs of his 
life, his editor, Mr. Fowler, can tell very little about 
him. He was a native of Wales,and born in 1790 ; but his 
father was a Warwickshire man, a labourer or me- 
chanic, of whom he speaks with the warmest affection, 
and the highest veneration. Through his father he had, 
or might have had, ancestors ; and as for his mother, she 
was a true high-born daughter of Cambria. What poor 
lumps of dullest crockery, chimney-pot clay, are your 
“ Saxons” compared with the Gael, the Welsh, and the 
Irish! As for Pel’s mother— 

“ There had been princes in her family,” so there had 
been; and one of their descendants was then skimming a 
pot of mutton broth, or darning my father’s hose. Into 
the patrimonial acres, (into her share of them, at least,) 
a claw, which never relaxes its grasp, had been digged— 
Law! law! law! The right was clearly hers, she gain- 
ed the victory, and it is superfluous to tell the reader 
what became of the acres. She preyed on the loss—on 
such food, how could she live?! But she was not a crea- 
ture of sadness; she used to laugh, and laugh well; and 
such a laugh ! so clear and keen—no, not keen, that is 
sharp-edgy : you could not hear a jar upon her laugh so 
harsh as a gossamer thread. It was a succession of beads 
of sound leaping up from her larynx; diminishing, and 
diminishing, and diminishing (these words are too long) 
to an invisible point, and all, to the perceptible last, so 





clear! You have heard a smooth pebble as it danced 
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along the glaze ice? I never heard such a laugh but | but, generally speaking, newspaper critics judge of act. 


once since. A few weeks ago, I was walking in Piccadilly 
at one o’clock in the morning, that is to say, in the west- 
end vocabulary, ereni to prevent mistakes, I mean it 
was one hour past midnight. I heard such a laugh (on 
the opposite side of the way, note ye) from one of the 
merry miserables who parade London streets at that hour, 
perhaps shelterless. It was my mother’s laugh! and 
she had been dead thirty-five years. She died young— 
in her youth. 

I was born within some hundred yards of the termina- 
tion of a wooded hill, the slope of which abruptly closed 
in the precipitous banks of a rugged and roaring stream, 
well characterized by its name, which, in the language of 
the country, is Stone, or Rock breaker. Perhaps I im- 
bibed the froth and impetuosity of my character from a 
sympathy with that stream. There stood, and yet stands 
—but oh, how changed !—a little white-washed cottage, 


ing, not by what should be, but by what has been.” 
Serjeant Talfourd showed up the discordant judgments 
of the newspaper critics with great unction. Pember. 
ton’s appearance in London did him no barm, but rather 
good, inthe country, where he was already a favourite ; 
but he seems to have preferred lecturing on the Drama, 
and what he called Social Readings and Recitation, to 
engagements as an actor. In these exhibitions he was 
very successful ; and his fame spreading far and wide, 
his services, as a lecturer, were in general request among 
the Literary Societies and Mechanics’ Institutions, 
both of London and the country. To the members of 
Mechanics’ Institutions he took the greatest pleasure 
in addressing himself, and from the best motives : for 
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trelliced with honeysuckles and roses; the perfume from | “he had at heart the improvement of the people : and 
which, even across this gulf of time and distance, I can | after the means ofa bare subsistence, he cared little for 
inhale in imagination. A small garden, the ground of | pecuniary advantages, so that he could have the oppor- 
which was stolen from the domains of the woody hill, tunity of doing good.” : 
looked laughingly down on the cottage, and was circum- y —_- 3 
scribed by a wall of rough, unhewn fragments from the The funds of many Mechanics’ Institutions were mate- 1 
neighbouring rocks. This wall was my father’s handy- | rially augmented by the attractions of his lectures; and 
work : for a gate, a gap had been left in the building, | wherever the poverty of a Society stood in the way of his 
which was reached by ascending three larger fragments | engagement, he was usually (perhaps invariably) willing 
embedded—mud, I suppose, was the cement used—in | to accommodate his terms to the circumstances of the 
the lower part of the wall,—three jutting stones. case. At Birmingham he was very popular, and attract- 
7 ed as crowded audiences as ever assembled in that town. 
m oe “" was a a — In 1834, he visited Sheffield for the first time. After the 
oe. a © ey ae delivery of a course of lectures to the Sheffield Literary 
eation in Birmingham, where he became an apprentice to | ang Philosophical Society, he was engaged by the Com- r 


an uncle, a brass-founder. Ilis situation here was uncom- 
fortable, and he was probably wayward ; for he had been 
born with a truant disposition: so at seventeen he ran off 
to Liverpool ; was kidnapped by a press-gang ; and for 
seven years remained on ship-board, under his mother’s 
name of Reece. Of his life for the next twenty years, 
there is no satisfactory account. He wasan actor and 
manager in some of the West India islands ; but he had 
roamed over the whole world; and was in his own 
words, “ acquainted with all classes of society, as with all 
coasts of country; and had been subjected to all manner 
of vicissitudes ” : emphatically, a wanpererR. His origi- 
nal talents were quick, and lively, though, probably, not 
profound ; and the world had been his school. It is not 
exactly known when he returned to England ; but in 








1828 he was found lecturing, reciting, and acting in the | 


towns of the Midland Counties. “It was,” says his 
biographer, “ quite impossible for Pemberton to live in 
any place but for a day or two, without making devoted 
friends ; and, consequently, thovgh partially neglected 
by the public, he met with many enthusiastic admirers 
of himself and his abilities.” The man, and his disposi- 
tions, we should imagine, must have been more remark- 
able than the abilities ; yet he must have possessed merit 
of no ordinary kind to arrest the attention of so good and 
practised a judge as Serjeant Talfourd; who fancied that 
he had, in seeing Pemberton perform at the Hereford 
Theatre, discovered either a new Kean, or some great 
original genius. The account which Serjeant Talfourd 





mittee of the Mechanics’ Institution; and from that time 
he was an established favourite in the town. He lectured 
again to the Sheffield Mechanics’ Institution in the spring 
of 1835, and delivered a subscription course on Shak- 
spere’s Characters in that town towards the end of the 
same year. In 1836,he performed Macbeth and Shylock 
at the Birmingham Theatre, for the benefit of the Bir- 
mingham Mechanics’ Institution, and on both occasions 
that large theatre was filled to overflowing. 


Among his warmest admirers at Sheffield was Ebene- 
zer Elliott, and in many respects they were congenial 
spirits. To the genius and intellectual energy of Elliott, 
Pemberton had, indeed, no pretensions ; but both were 
distinguished by the same glowing philanthropy, and 
burning hatred of oppression. Mr. Pemberton was 
pursuing, in his own walk, a popular and profitable 
course when his health failed. After a-residence in the 
south of Europe, in 1837, he became, as he imagined, 
much better ; though, on his return, his friends perceived 
the most distressing change in the whole physical man. 
Yet, during the excitement of his public exhibitions, 
the mind partially recovered its native buoyancy, and 
triumphed over bodily infirmities. What Mr. Fowler 
tells, reminds one of the picture given of John Knox in 
his last feeble days ; crawling, with pain and difficulty, 
up to the pulpit, there to be once again animated by the 
fiery, consuming zeal which quickly made him “ like to 
drive it in blads, and flee out of it.” As Pemberton’s 
health failed, his friends became extremely anxious about 


| him ; and what seems to have been almost a spontane- 





sent of the provincial performer to the New Monthly ous subscription was privately raised to enable him to 
Magazine, and his recommendation to Mr. Charles Kem- | try the effects of the climate of Egypt, which had been 
ble, brought Mr. Pemberton to London ; where his suc- | recommended in consumptive cases. His letters in this 





cess did not correspond with the hopes of his friends, 
though he obtained great praise. Of his appearance, it 
is said : “ The newspapers of the day, in discussing his 
merits, contradicted themselves, and each other, even 
more than they usually do; and that proves that they 
understand little or nothing of the subject on which they 
wrote. There are, and have been, some noble exceptions; 





volume—and beautiful letters they are—give an account 
of this Tour in search of health. It failed of the desired 
end. His illness had, indeed, gone too far to leave 
grounds for rational hope before he ceased to lecture, oF 
left England ; and his bodily sufferings appear to have 
been far more constant and acute than those which at- 
tend the ordinary forms of consumptive disease. He be- 
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came home-sick, and returned to England. He died in 
his brother’s house, in Birmingham, in the spring of 
1240, “serenely and happily.” His remains were borne 
to the grave by some members of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tation. The papers of Pel Verjuice in The Monthly Re- 

itory, had given him some celebrity in one region of 
the literary world; and h’s worth and talents appear 
to have been highly appreciated by Mr. W. J. Fox, who 
delivered an address in his chapel in Finsbury on the 
occasion of Pemberton’s death. It is stated :— 


The whole service was affecting and solemn; and the 
following incidental lines, written by Ebenezer Elliott, 
were repeated while “ tears were flowing all round :”— 


POOR CHARLES. 


Shunn’d by the rich, the vain, the dull, 
Truth’s all-forgiving son, 

The genilest of the beautiful, 
His painful course hath run; 

Content to live, to die resign’d 

In meekness, proud of wishes kind, 
And duties nobly done. 


A god-like child hath left the earth; 
In heav’n a child is born : 

Cold world! thou could’st not know his worth, 
And well he earned thy scorn; 

For he believed that all may be, 

What martyrs are in spite of thee— 
Nor wear thy crown of thorn : 


Smiling he wreathed it round his brain, 
And dared what martyrs dare ; 

For God, who wastes nor joy nor pain, 
Had “arm’d his soul to bear :” 

But vain his hope to find below, 

That peace which Heav’n alone can know; 
He died—to seek it there. 


A monument has been erected to his memory in the 
cemetery at Birmingham, bearing an inscription, which 
must not be called flattering, from the pen of Mr. W. J. 
Fox. It says well for human nature that Pemberton 
found so many friends ; and well for him who, after a 
life of hardship, trial, and vicissitude, not alone main- 
tained the integrity and independence of his mind, but 
the kindness and sweetness of disposition which attracted 
universal regard. He had detractors, too; but how 
could so warm-hearted and warm-tempered a man, who 
had been but a poor, strolling player, and was, at best, an 
itinerant lecturer, want them in the regions of “ fat, con- 
tented ignorance ”’? 


The idea of what Pemberton called Social Readings, 
is worth being made known. One can fancy no more 
pleasant or profitable manner of young men or women 
‘pending an evening than in the way here described :— 


He occasionally gave lectures on Social Reading, 
which, in places where he was known, were very at- 
tractive. It is scarcely possible to conceive of a more 
Pleasant mode of spending an evening than was expe- 
rienced by those who enjoyed these rare opportunities. 
Surrounded by several hundreds of intelligent individuals, 
he would sit in the midst ; and, after briefly speaking of 
the advantages to be derived from reading aloud in 
‘ocial parties, then proceed to read from a book a tale 
or essay on some subject of general interest. The au- 
thors, from whose works he usually made selections, 
*re those who, to grace and freedom of expression, unite 
ee to which humanity instinctively responds. 
bolneaaped he read for a long or a short time, his hearers 
Y “" tired: the ease, elegance, and efficiency of his 

ye completely captivated them. It was delightful to 
a the care-worn faces in his audic-ice gradually as- 
mo aspects of happiness. His taste and skill 
te perhaps seldom shown to greater advantage than 

‘he manner in which he modulated his voice in these 
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illustrations of Social Reading. If, for instance, he was 
reading a tale, he did not act, nor narrate it; he simply 
read it: and yet with every change of scene or circum- 
stance his voice rose or fell, softened or swelled as the 
occasion required. 

The peculiarities of some of the British Poets were 
frequently examined and illustrated by Pemberton. . . 
. « To many he was the first herald of the sweet in- 
fluences of poetry. Byron, Elliott, Coleridge, Hemans, 
and others, living and dead, who stir the blood, quicken 
the affections, or expand the intellect by their “ might 
of mind,” had in him a worthy expositor. 

What follows shows that Sergeant Talfourd could not 
have been altogether mistaken in his man. Pemberton 
must have had fine and versatile talents for the stage. 

It was, however, on Shakspere’s tragic characters that 
Pemberton most delighted to discourse. On them he 
lavished all his resources of art, and all his powers of 
thought : they were the study of the best part of his 
life. . . . . Hada book been written by himself—in 
which should have appeared every material word he ut- 
tered on the subject—it would not have given more than 
an outline of his design. His own language in print, 
graphic as it is,does not convey his fall meaning : it wants 
the vitality, which he could infuse by his voice, look, and 
action. His lectures on Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth, and 
King John, were more satisfying to the mind than most 
theatrical performances of those tragedies. 


Pemberton’s liberal politics, and the tone of his gene- 
ral opinions, must have helped to commend him to the 
affections of some of his auditors ; while his manners and 
accomplishments formed— 

The spell o’er hearts, 
Which Acting only lends ; 
the charm by which— 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
" And Sculpture to be dumb. 
This is an Art quite independent of spouting, mouth- 
ing, grimace, and all sorts of affectation, well worthy of 
cultivation by our itinerant lecturers, and one, the culti- 
vation of which would, we are persuaded, well repay them. 
Antigua and the Antiquans : a full Account of the Colony 
and its Inhabitants, from the time of the Caribs to the 
present day. Also an impartial riew of the Slavery 
and Free-labour systems, the Statistics of the Island, and 
Biographical notices of the principal Families. Two 
volumes, pp. 700. Saunders & Otley. 


For the History, Topography, and Statistics of the small 


| Island of Antigua, given at such ample length as they 


appear in this long-paged and closely-printed book, few, 
save the Antiguans and their friends, or the inhabitants 
of the other West India Islands, will care much. But 
the sketches of negro character, superstitions, and cus- 
toms, will entertain some readers; and the pictures of the 
coloured people, the half gentry, must amuse, for they 
are perfectly Trollopian. If there be less cleverness 
than in Mrs. Trollope’s American Sketches, there is also 
less acerbity. The besetting fault of the author or 
authoress is,not knowing when to stop, and sometimes 
choosing trivial topics; together with the provincial 
pedantry, of a parade of reading. But there is really, with 
a superfiux of miscellaneous information, a vast fund of 
entertainment in the book ; as the reader may guess from 
one or two specimens of West Indian Life, which we have 
selected. Since Emancipation, the free servants in the 
Island have become almost as saucy and independent as 
the American helps ; and are much lower in morals, with 
about equal inaptitude for work. Having mentioned s 
few of their many bad qualities and propensities, such 





as idleness, gluttony, lying, and thieving, it is said :— 
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Another peculiarity among this tribe is the freedom 
with which they address their employers. This has 
even increased, if anything, since emancipation ; for now 
they are free, they appear to think themselves upon an 
equality with the highest in the land. They condescend, 
it is true, to take your money, but at the same time 
seem to think it a degradation to do your work. If it is 

to find fault with any part of their conduct, 
they generally return a saucy answer, or else make this 
rejoinder—* Berry well, as we can’t agree, we best part ; 
me no care to hire meself out again ;” and immediately 
collecting their different articles together, (including, 
perhaps, some belonging to their master or mistress, of 
course by mistake !) away they go ; and the only plan you 
can adopt is, to procure another domestic in their place, 
who, perhaps, acts even worse. 


WASHERWOMEN IN ANTIGUA. 


Groups of washerwomen may be seen in the morning 
with large bundles of clothes upon their heads, their 
half-naked “ pic’nees” clinging round their hips, and 


similarly accoutred little urchins running by their side, | 


wending their way to some of the ponds near the out- 
skirts of the town. When arrived at the place favour- 
able for such sports or occupations, their bundles are 
first put down, their youngest children placed upon the 
ground with one of larger growth to watch over it, their 
own dress properly arranged, and then the business of 
the day commences. 

The clothes are thrown into the pond, and allowed to 
remain there until completely saturated with water ; 
they are then taken out, placed upon large stones, (which 
are generally to be found about such spots,) and holding 
a piece of wood (in shape like a cricket-bat, which they 
call a beetle) in their hands, they commence pounding 
the articles with all their might, utterly regardless of 
loss of buttons, causing large rents, or any other «t 
cetera Which may chance to happen. . . 


All the time the labour of the hands is going on, the | 


tongue is by no means idle. The news of the island is 


discussed; dress, dances,and religion, descanted on; and | 


the [extempore ] songs upon individuals (already alluded 
to) composed. One party of staid matrons commence 
a conversation. “ You no go prayers last night; bery 


well ; massa miss yo—why yo no go? Don’t you ’mem- | 


ber what godmodder (as they call their leaders in the 
Moravian society) say ‘bout aunty Nanny ‘cause she no 
go get her speak last time? Well! sure the Lor’ he one 
good Lor’, (what you keep bawling so for, you cross 
pic’nee, eh !—me no gee you one cane to suck, you 


good-for-noting, you !” addressed by way of parenthesis | 


to a little crawling black-a-moor, who, unable to gain its 
mother’s attention by more pleasing means, is compelled 


to raise its ‘importunate call ;’) yes, me dear sister, de | 


Lor’ one good Lor,’ and massa parson talk all good talk.” 
Another party of giddy, laughing girls, chatter away in 
a different strain. “I say, Ange, (Angelina,) you see 


dem challis se (sister) Eleanor hab sellipz last week ¢ | 


Well, I buy one, only it no make yet, ’cause I no get 
money ‘nough to buy de black lace to trim it. I’se 
wants to hab it make like dat buera lady’s frock, she as 


come from England de oder day.”’—* No, me no seed | 


em ; me buy one robe dress Christmas gone. But did 
you hear "bout se Margate {”—“ No ; war "bout she !” 
—*Eh! eh! you no hear?’ 


PASSION FOR DRESS AMONG THE LOWEST ORDER OF 
COLOURED FEMALES, 


Sundays, marriages, and fanerals, are the occasions 
appointed for making the greatest display. At other 
periods, a long dressing-gown, or “ wrapper,” as it is 
termed in Antigua, with a many-coloured cotton kerchief 
around their shoulders, and their heads perhaps envel- 
oped in a similar article, and slip-shod shoes, constitute 
their attire. But when “ high-days and holidays” come, 
and an étalage is contemplated, one or two of their 
friends are generally called in to officiate as tire-women ; 
and it must be allowed, their place is then no sinecure. 

The style of dress adopted by ladies of this rank, when 
abroad, is very superb! Silks and satins of the most 
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approved colours; challis and mousseline-de-laines of the 
gayest patterns; mantelets, and “ Victoria cloaks;” bop. 
nets covered with flowers; silk stockings; parasols of the 
most fashionable dimensions ; gloves of the softest dyes; 
shoes and boots of every shade; reticules, with tassels 
and all complete; and pocket handkerchiefs, ornamented 
with lace in the manner dictated by the changeful god- 
dess, added to a rather exuberant display of bijouterie, 
whose gold is deeply alloyed, and whose gems owe their 
brightest rays to the aid of different coloured foils, serve 
to increase the charms of the olive-tinged creole beauties, 

Those of this class who frequent the chapel, and term 
themselves Methodists, make some slight difference jn 
their apparel. Their bonnets, for example, are divested 
of flowers on the outside; for which they make amends 
by various twinings and counter-twinings of glossy rib- 
bon and cotton lace, and filling their caps—l beg par- 
don, I mean their brides—with such a profusion of 
| flowers, which be they of Amaranthine birth I know not, 
but I am very sure they are like nothing earthly, that 
| their eyes, nose, and mouth, just peep forth like sentinels 
from some guarded fortress. Others, more scrupulous | 
| suppose, discard the use of flowers altogether, and in 
their room call to their aid snowy blondes, and bows and 
puffs of choicest ribands. Jewellery is also interdicted, 
although a few of the smarter of the “ chapel belles” 
contrive to smuggle a ring or two,a mock-cameo brooch, 
or a treble-gilt chain, into their outward adornments, 
Fashion is, however, worshipped by all. Their bonnets 
must be of the proper size, their collars and capes of the 
proper shape, their dresses of the proper length and 
breadth, and their waists reduced to the proper circum- 
ference. But the sleeres of their dresses are the parts 
appropriated to the display of their most exquisite skill. 

But, jesting apart, it is really the very pinnacle of ab- 
surdity, to see the rage to which dress is carried, by this 
class of persons in particular, when their style of living 
and rank in society are taken into consideration. Their 
mothers are of that class who have been already described 
| when speaking of the negroes, but who, it must be men- 
tioned, disdain that term. ° Perfectly un- 
| educated themselves, they of course see no charms in 
| knowledge ; and except the simple act of being able to 








spell through an easy lesson, or scrawl their own names, 
these unfortunate girls are brought up with no higher 
_ambition than the wearing smart clothes, utterly unbe- 
| fitting their station, and spending their lives in brushing 
| and dressing their hair, or rubbing their teeth with a roil 
| of tobacco. While their mothers, who keep a small shop, 
| sell in the market, or huckster about the town to gain 
subsistence, think they have performed the part of a good 
| parent, by procuring for their daughters clothing which 
| every well-thinking person must mourn to see them 
arrayed in. 

Their houses are, in many instances, the domicilesI 
have also already described in the negro chapters, where, 
amid all these smart habiliments, the young persons 
whom you may see walking out with the air and dress 
| of a duchess, herd together, eat the coarsest fare, perhaps 
»never know the luxury of a table-cloth ; and where 
whole family, including male and female of every age, 
take their nightly repose together. Some of these young 
females are more industrious, and take in needlework 
different kinds ; but the amount of their earnings is la- 
vished upon that all-absorbing object—dress. This, how- 
ever, is the only species of work they will condescend to 
perform ; for as to going out to service, they scorn the 

very idea. The young men are equally scrupulous 
adorning their persons ; although, in many instances, 
very negligent in improving their minds. 


The coloured dandies appear much more ridiculous 
than the young ladies, and more idle and impudent. 


COUNTRY RESIDENCES OF THE PLANTERS AND WAY OF 
LIPE IN THE WEST INDIES. 

Most of these dwellings are very pleasantly situated, 
generally upon a gentle slope, and every breeze 
blows finds a ready entrance at the open windows 
Some of them are built in the cottage style, with only 
one floor, elevated a few feet from the ground ; just af- 
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cient room for a snug and cool cellar, where 
arding tamsten store their generous wines. These 
houses contain & spacious hall, (the principal room in a 
West Indian house, occupying about two-thirds of the 
hole dwelling, and where meals are taken,) a parlour, 
or drawing-room, generally opening with folding-doors 
into the first-named apartment, a small morning room, 
four or five bed-rooms ; and the remainder of the building 
is divided into butler’s pantry, larders, and a kind of 
lobby, where the numerous domestics assemble, and, 
when not actually engaged in waiting at table, or minis- 
tering to their own ungovernable appetites, stretch them- 
selves along the floor in all the luxuriance of idleness. 
The kitchens are detached from the house, for the pur- 
of evading the heat and smoke from the wood fires ; 
and contiguous to them are a long line of “negro 
rooms,” (as they term the apartments in this country 
intended for the use of the domestics,) stables, and 
coach-houses, interspersed with “ stock ” houses for 
poultry, and pens for the accommodation of those un- 
seemly animals vulgarly called hogs. 

These country residences are seldom devoid of com- 
pany, who, in parties of three or four, leave the confine- 
ment of the town for the advantage of the purer air. 
The days are spent much after the same fashion. Be- 
tween the hours of five and six in the morning, a tap 
comes st your chamber-door, and a black-visaged smil- 
ing damsel enters with shoeless feet, and grinning lips 
showing their two rows of ivory, and with the accustom- 
ed “mornin’, missis,” presents you with a cup of 
delicious coffee. The morning’s costume arranged with 
due precision, you quit your chamber, and passing 
through the “hall,” where two or three black servant 
boys are spreading tue snowy damask, and otherwise 
preparing for the plentiful breakfast, you gain the 
drawing-room. Stepping through its open windows or 
doors, you find yourself in a covered gallery, amid, per- 
haps, a group of children and their nurses, busily em- 
ployed in various little infantile amusements. Upon the 
appearance of “the lady,” these, however, are immedi- 
ately postponed, as each miniature man or woman comes 
forward with native courtesy and outstretched hand, 
and offers the usual compliments. 

A grateful breeze greets your cheek with its bland 
whisperings ; and the early sunbeams, devoid of their 
intense meridian heat, glisten on the dew-besprinkled 
leaves, or dance in the ripples of the neighbouring ponds. 
If the property should be a sugar estate, and it is the 
season of harvest when you visit it, many a jocund laugh 
comes from the mill-door, where, under direction of the 
manager or overseer, the sails are unfurled and given to 
the wind ; and with shout and creak, and cracking of 
Whip, the sober oxen are dragging home cart-loads of 
golden sugar-canes. Thus the time wears on ;—at one 
moment watching the busy group at the mill-door, at 
another holding converse with the lovely skies, or follow- 
ing, with dazzled glance, the rapid flittings of the honey- 
seeking fly-bird ; and anon poring over the pages of 
some spirit-stirring volume, or in occasional snatches of 
conversation with the hospitable hostess. 

At length the master of the domain, in his snow-white 
dress, and broad-brimmed hat, returns from his morning 
nde around the property, and the other guests assemble ; 
and as the bell rings for nine o’clock, a black boy, with 
uapkin on his arm, announces, “ breck-fus (breakfast) 
ready, ma'am,” and a general movement takes place. 
The lady of the house, in her simple morning dress, pre- 
fides at the head of her well-stocked table with a quiet 
gracefulness of manners; and amid a little racy talk and 
Pleasant jest the meal proceeds. Tea and coffee, the 
light roll-like bread, roasted yams or potatoes, cutlets, 

tongue, eggs, caveached fish, and potted meats, are 
Among the lists of excellences found at a West Indian 
akfast ; while fresh butter,(which is reckoned a rarity, 
= 's very troublesome to procure, being churned in a 
tle, by continually shaking it, and which is served up 
Without the addition of any salt,) and tempting fruits, 
gathered from the tree, with the purple bloom upon 

them, f, , os 

™, form the lighter delicacies of the repast. 


meal over, and finger-glasses handed round, the 
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company quit the table, and assemble in the drawing- 
room in order to pass the morning. The gentlemen 
leave, on various cares intent : some ride to town, to 
pursue their customary avocations ; while the master in- 
Spects the labours of his people, settles some magistrac y 
business, or visits some other estates under his manage- 
ment. The ladies, in the meantime, settle themselves to 
various little womanly employments. There is the 

the paint-box, and the embroidery-frame ; a selection of 
periodicals, new works, (most of the genteel people are 
subscribers to the “ Library Society,”) or a porte-fewille 
of prints to look over; lively conversations of “home 
and home scenes,” (all West Indians call England 
home,) promenades in the galleries or verandahs, or 
romps with the children to while away the hours. 

About two o’clock the lunch-table is spread, when 
some of the gentlemen find time to be present, and more 
good things are partaken of. Pepper punch is brewed 
for “the lords of the creation ;” Hock and Seltzer water 
introduced, and the delicious lemonade, made from the 
limes that moment gathered ; and sparkling water from 
the peculiar porous jars, which keep it as cool as if 
drawn from the bottom of some gelid grot. 

The flies are very troublesome in Antigua, particularly 
at those moments when meals are going forward. . . 

Or fo a To guard against these disagreeable 
associates in your repast, it is customary to have a black 
boy stand behind your chair, with a large green bough 
in his hand, with which he brushes backwards and for- 
wards, in order to drive the intruders away. If the 
bough made use of be gathered from any aromatic shrub, 
it is particularly agreeable, as it throws a pleasing fra- 
grance around, at the same time it raises a gentle breeze. 

After lunch, your former amusements are resumed, 
until the sun loses a little of its intensity, when bonnets 
and shawls are called into requisition, and you stroll to 
“the boiling-house” to see the preparation of sugar- 
bojling going on, and taste the “ sling,” (the name given 
to the sugar when in its liquid state,) canter over the 
short turf on the back of some “ Bucephalas,” or wander 
through scenes of sylvan beauty, until the time arrives 
when it is necessary to repair to the house to dress for 
dinner. 

Seven o'clock is the usnal time appointed for “ thie 
momentous meal,” a time better fitted for this warm 
climate than an earlier hour. The dinner generally 
consists of fish and soup, with the accompanying Cham- 
pagne, followed by flesh and fowl, and concluded by 
pastry, game, (when in season,) butter, cheese, and 
shell-fish. Madeira and Sauterne are the wines gener- 
ally used at dinner; and port, claret, cherry-brandy, and 
other liqueurs, with luscious Malmsey, are introduced 
with the dessert, which of course embraces the choicest 
of the West Indian fruits. Most of the higher families 
possess a good stock of silver and glass, and the table 
linen would please the most fastidious. 

The gentlemen do not sit long at their wine, but join 
the ladies in the drawing-room, where tea and coffee 
soon make their appearance ; and the evening is spent in 
music and conversation until the ornamental clock 
points to a late hour, when, family prayers over, you re- 
tire to your chamber, and under cover of a single sheet, 
repose in quietness, unless disturbed by an officious 
mosquito, which, sans ceremonic, has entered by a peep- 
hole in the “ net” which surrounds the bed. 

The houses of the coloured gentry are neatly and 
tastefully furnished. The hall contains its complement 


of dining-tables, side-boards, with their glittering bar- 
dens, butler’s trays and stands, chairs sofas ; wall- 
shades, hand , Suspension-lamps, and china-tables : 


sometimes a book-case and writing-table, and a few 
prints in gilt frames. The drawing-room has its couches, 
lounging-chairs, and ottomans ; its chiffon- 
iers, and “whatnots ;” loo and sofa tables ; and all its 
little fancy embellishments of ornamental china, albums, 
and ormolu clocks. The floors are generally covered 
with oil-cloths of various which are found to 
answer better in this warm climate than carpeting. 


We had marked out for extract the Loglish origin and 
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West India rise and progress of the genus whipper-in 
and overseer, gradually emerging to the state of planter, 
legislator, and man of fashion and family; but we must 
be content with the latter steps of his prosperous career, 
passing over his more ignoble early duties. 

A few years over and, if the overseer is “smart” in 
his business, he gets promoted to “ manager ;” marries, 
perhaps, his former master’s daughter, or some other fair 
one ; starts his horse and gig, purchases a dozen or two of 
wine, and a decent suit of clothes ; and what with his 
salary, and the pickings and gleanings procured from off 
the property, he begins to make a show, and ventures to 
give a dinner-party to the “ great people.” 

Another year or so, and if the island is blessed with 
fine and copious rains, and the estate makes a good crop 
in consequence, the proprietor in England experiences 
great delight, and by the return packet, despatches a 
commission, promoting our ci-derant overseer to the 
situation of attorney as wellas manager. Now, in truth, 
he begins to raise his head, like other mushrooms after 
a shower of rain, and thinks himself a man of family. 
His gig is replaced by a rattling, shaking, tumble-down 
carriage, drawn by a pair of spavined horses, and further 

d by a shoeless coachman, his head surmounted 
by a pitiful beaver, encircled by a gold or silver band; 
his only other article of livery consisting of a scarlet 
waistcoat, made perhaps from some cast-off militia uni- 
form. A little meagre black boy, whose habiliments are 
upon a similar scale to the coachman’s, serves the office 
of footman, and attends upon “the ladies” in their morn- 
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finds them in corn and grass; he keeps a flock of s 


for which the property also stands caterer ; and now and 


then his employer may forward him a hogshead of por. 


ter, or a pipe of Madeira, besides other little presents, 


consisting of barrels of beef, or pork, or any other little 
matters. Thus, in the end, his pomp and grandeur js 
kept up at a very moderate charge to his own pockets, 

It cannot be supposed that I intend to assert, that the 
aristocracy of Antigua is wholly composed of the fungi 
tribe, or that all her planters are of the upstartish class 
it has pleased me to describe. Farfrom it. . . , 

But to return to the mushroom gentry. While they 
are travelling the high-road to preferment and hononr, 
their wives are proceeding with railway speed in the 
paths of affectation and conceit. From the more usefy] 
occupations of washing their own clothes, and mending 
their own stockings, they now play the part of“ my lady,” 
and pass their time in lolling upon a sofa, with an open 
book before them, ready to take up should “ company ” 
arrive; or with wondering ears, listen to their daughters 
bungling through one of Mozart’s waltzes, or stammer- 
ing over a French fable. 

Yet it is but proper to observe, all the “ladies” of 
this class of aristocrats do not spend their time in this 
indolent manner. No—farfromit. Many of them have 
an eye to business amid all their grandeur, and keep, in 
a little tenement adapted to the purpose, a good stock 
of salt pork and salt fish; mackerels, herrings, and ale- 
wives,” [a description of salted fish, brought from 
America;] corn-flour, tobacco, and candles; besides vari- 
ous articles of finery and coarse cloths, which they dis- 





ing drive, with a grace and grimace most admirably 
seconded by the monkeys in the zoological gardens of | 
London. Nor is the starting of this equipage all that | 
marks the change ; Mr. Attorney becomes more egotis- | 
tical every day : his cellar receives a stock of cham- | 
pagne, (or perry,) and he cries,“ Taste my wine : it is | 
excellent, 1 do assure you. I cannot drink bad wine; | 
I have never been used to it!” His larder becomes fe- | 
plenished with richer fare. “ Try this turtle-soup,” | 
says he; “ you'll find it superb : my cook is celebrated | 
for his skill. I can tolerate nothing that is indifferent | 
at my table.” He procures a commission in the militia, 
and sets up for the house of assembly ; and being elect- | 
ed, takes his place among that august body with a vast | 
deal of dignity. He makes no long speeches, ’tis true ; | 
but, instead, shakes his head with an overpowering gra- | 
vity,and insinuates, “I think the more;” taking good care, | 
however, to chime in with the strongest party. 

His family becomes of some importance ; his sons are | 
intended for the bar, or the church; and one is destined | 
to step into his own shoes. He next looks out for some | 
poor damsel, who, to save herself from actual starvation, | 
agrees to wear out her strength, and prostrate her talents | 
in endeavouring to inculcate into the minds of his daugh- | 
ters the elementary branches of education for a sum 
your washerwoman would scorn to take. 

Thus, as we have seen, the overseer rises to manager, 
the manager to attorney : and, like the worthless grub, 
when it puts on the butterfly’s painted wings, and soar- 
ing on the bland and beautiful zephyr, scorns his former 
race, who yet remain grovelling in the dust, and fancies 
itself of a higher creation ; so the attorney, as he gains 
the pinnacle of his ambition, forgets his former lowly 
state and penniless pockets, and, with haughty brow and 
over-weening pride, proclaims himself an aristocrat. 
How very fast mushrooms do spring up! 

But it may be asked, “ What salary does an attorney | 
receive to enable him to keep up all this state of gran- 
deur! surely it must be something handsome?!” In an- 
swer, it must be remarked, that such affairs are not con- 
ducted in the West Indies as they are in England. This | 
is the country for a poor man te make a display in : here | 
he may run his carriage without fearing a visit from a 
tax-gatherer ; or dress up his servant in livery without | 
having to pay £1, 4s. per annum. His wine costs him | 
about 2s. sterling per bottle ; claret, 1s; and “ real Cog- | 
nac” can be obtained for 2s.6d. . . . . . Then 
the attorney has one or two horses allowed him; and if 
he purchases any more from his private funds, the estate | 





pense to the negroes upon the neighbouring estates, at 
the very moderate profit of about 50 per cent. 

The lady contrives, besides, to carry mutton, pigs, 
poultry, eggs, &c., &c., to town, in a corner of the car- 
riage ; and under the rose, or without disparagement to 
her dignity, to exchange them for such foreign commodi- 
ties as tea, wine, &c. Well; we can see no harm, and 


/much good, in this system of barter, if the fair huxters 


were not ashamed of it; and puffed up, besides, with all 


_manner of absurd pretensions. 


Of course, when these “ ladies of distinction ” draw on 
their mitts, and make their appearance in the drawing- 
room, the shop is banished from thoughts and conversa- 
tion ; and if not literature, at least topics of scandal, 
rank, and lineage, are discussed in its place. Some 
great-great-grandfather, who, from some freak of royal- 
ty has been dubbed knight, or else some imaginary kins- 
man, is called up from their long-forgotten tomb, to 
stand as a kind of foundation to their present greatness. 

Their daughters are carefully instructed in all the 
various modes of setting forth their own charms, and of 
publishing their own exalted rank, by expressing their 
contempt for all beneath them. The scornful toss of the 
head, the disdainful curve of the upper-lip, the affected 
heave of the shoulders, the insolent stare, and the air of 
proud condescension, is studied with far more intense- 
ness than their grammars or geographies. Meet them 
where you will, in the place of worship or the “ public 
show,” their manners are equally haughty. . . + - 

In the days when the militia was in being in Antigua, 
the ladies of these self-elected aristocrats, were Very 
fond of alluding to the martial rank of their relative®, 
particularly in their visits to England—talking of “ my 


' husband, the colonel,” “Capt. X——, my papa,” oF 


“ Lieut. Z——, my brother.” 

We may briefly state, that thongh Antigua and 
the Antiquans is not a perfect book even of its kind, it 
has a great deal of good material in its composition. 


_ How angry it will make a few people, too! and so little 


all the rest of the world will care, that it is not worth 


_ their while to be angry. 


Future Days; a‘Series of Letters to my Pupils. Pop. 
318. London: Hatchard & Son. 


The authoress of this volume has been for many ye2"5 


my . 
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one of the heads of an establishment for female education. | Scorching sun nor piercing cold from pursuing her way 











Ps ; add d: though th to the abodes of wretchedness and disease ; for, like ail 
nd | her pupils her Letters are ressed ; thoug ey : : > for, ike 
Teer Tip applicable to the circumstances ofall young | OU? fear, the fear of infetion seemed tobe unknown 
ts, | women of the middle ranks who are entering upon life, | alone: amongst the wide circle of her ccqininiaee, 
tle and who require the guiding counsels of experience, inthe | wherever there was sickness or affliction, she was at 
4 sttainment of the virtues becoming their several condi- hand to minister relief, as far as watchful care and 
4 j ‘ons and the influence of bright example. The ex- — Bs fangs could do so. — 
gi . lars of the virtues of wives, mothers, educators, and _ er talent been occupied for nearly five-and- 
y 3 emp Sentara 6 hi pre | twenty years, when I became acquainted with her ; and 
i Y single women, are principally drawn from story anc’ | I have never met with a more interesting picture of the 
. biography ; though a few are new, but, we imagine, real | decline of life,—I will not say of old age, for she was 
“4 characters. Our specimen shall be selected from one of _ preéminently distinguished by “those qualities which 
he 9 the latter, from the history of a woman who conferred | a“ grow old.” ' 
ful 4 honour on the state of single blessedness ; who was a | .. er conversation was peculiarly animated, and her 
; S aianileanied alllesae information on passing events and general literature 
| 7 blessing to herself, anda _ truly astonishing. I judged that it must have been ac- 
Ls f yiss H———, A PROTESTANT SISTER OF CHARITY. | — nibroyn es in good rap ; va this was not the 
i : , case, for she had never visited, since her father’s death 
ig Her benevolence was as boundless as it was unceasing, | —— : 2% 7 ’ 
- for her Christian labours were literally without repose ; | oe by apr aeonange might be useful : not that she 
or. 3 and all this with an income so limited, that her means ag 7 to socia intercourse ; on the contrary » She did 
f of living would have been deemed nothing short of star- wn ying ws hy shes alin on arty chew 
4 st w , in ¢ ine are | CA5C, S 1s en nos 
. — by most women brought up in a refined sphere | limited way, must tend to expense, and she had there- 
ve Her father was a citizen of London, in an extensive | rahe semper refrained tom re 
in line of business, upon the profits of which he lived in | | 1 at rr ca oo hate yey which she allowed her- 
ck lavish abundance ; and his liberality enabled his eldest | a , ol this was derived from books. For thirty years, 
le- daughter, of whom I am speaking, to follow an in- | : fae pie she had annually saved one ry to sub- 
om clination for active benevolence, which she had mani- | *CTW€> ” eB oe ae of the winter, to a “ Reading 
ri- fested from her earliest years. Upon his death, how- | ee sf I 2 Mew observed, “help to keep my 
is- ever, it appeared, that no other provision had been made oy oye Wc leenghapetiing- nv rik mind from P rejudice: 
at for his child, than a life insurance for one thousand To them among my numberless blessings.’ of, 
unds ; at a period, too, when she had reached the me- | _. ,° the last, her intellects were preserved in undimi- 
Pian of life ? | nished brightness. She was not confined to the house 
Be Having lost her mother many years before, and her | ned are : pe ee agp “we _ 
oi | sisters being settled, one in New York, and another at | th “take et gee +h Cr BBC, “ 1 made & pareadt ¢ 
to : the Cape, the situation of Miss H. appeared to be truly | “€ M#Heritance of the saints in ght, 
di- | desolate ; but she was one of those who could, with | , She was followed to the grave by an almost unprece- 
nd holy confidence, adopt the language of the prophet, | coma ro ore of vs Mee aie en ‘eo = a 
om 1 “Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall | *°°™@€® to De irreparable. en eee ae 


' fruit be in the vines; the labour of the olive shall fail, | neglected, the forsaken, were amongst the peculiar ob- 
all and the fields shall yield no meat ; the flock shall be | J¢cts of her care : she appeared to be a messenger sent 


cut off from the fold, and there shall be no herd in the into the highways and the hedges, to compel the very 
outcasts to turn, “ repent, and live.” 


on stalls ; yet 1 will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the fe , 

1g- God of my salvation.” The tone of the volume, of which this ig a specimen, 
sa- Un disposing of her father’s large establishment, she | is sensible, pure, and rationally pious; and with suffi- 
al, removed into humble apartments at the house of a re- | cient strictness, it has nothing of the starch of the gover- 
me spectable but indigent family, residing in the neighbour- | ,... Jt is. indeed. its chief merit. that it isa compila- 
al- hood of Soho Square ; and so well did she succeed in| .. : i ’ 

1. i apportioning her expenses to her income, that a very | 9” from the best sources. 

to | few months served to convince her, that she might, with | Outline of the Operations of the British Troops in Scinde 


prudence, continue to reside in London, and pursue the 





88. . and Affghanistan, betwiat November 1838 and Norem- 
he plans she had marked out for herself. | i s , . with Re k j li ‘the W 

of Under the depression of her recent loss, and cut off | °°" 184 + OS STNGrES On Me pemey FY Me ar 
eir from every pecuniary resource, but what was sufficient By George Buist, LL.D., Editor of The Bombay 
he barely to supply the common necessaries of life, she re- Times, &c. &. 
“ =e we a — yar wreeeererere oy devote This is a very homely-looking volume, very indifferent- 
0 mainder of her life to the good of her fellow-crea- — Snwtes 
se- raed she adhered to her resolution with a firmness eames Rite heregr nen : x re ae 
em @ which there are few examples. , or . ; i 
lie She withdrew her ockniuialion from every public and | neral narrative of the late aggressive wars in India, up to 
‘ Private charity of which she had hitherto been a liberal | the date specified, that has yet been published. There has 
ua, \ a but she volunteered the continuance of her | indeed been no general history of these wars; though a 
ery = os Have the courage to appear poor,” | world of detached narratives by officers, medical men, 
8, ys Washington Irving, “and poverty loses half its d lad lati hat fell under thei at oh 
my sting.” She possessed this courage. . . .~ and /adies, relating what fell under their perso 

or Her zeal, her singleness of heart, her fervent charity, | 8ervation; which with still more valuable private infor- 

were soon appreciated by those of ample means; and she | mation, have afforded Dr. Buist ample and rich mate- 
ii ea eet became the almoner of her liberal but less | rials, which he has turned to excellent account. Euro- 
v ‘ . 

is ati. we ’ = her charitable fund was often | jean knowledge of these transactions is still very con- 
’ oe erable than ever it had been in the days of fused and imperfect. We have all } thrilled by the 
jon. st prosperity. ¢ ‘ 
ttle on was not a lane, or alley, or garret, or cellar, in | episode of the Cabul insurrection, and the destruction of 
oth neighbourhood of St. Giles’s, in which she was not | our army in the retreat. We also know something of the 


wn, and her appearance hailed with joy. “ When 

ma saw her, it gave witness to her’; for she was a 

Pp. ‘er to the poor, and “ the cause which” she “ knew 
hot,” she “searched out.” 

F Always ready,” appeared to be her motto, at all 

ars ‘mes and seasons. She was neither deterred by the 


previous campaign, the storming of some forts, and the ad- 
vance to Cabul; but we had no connected narrative, no 
| bird’s-eye view of the entire proceedings of that calami- 
tous war until the appearance of this outline, which has 
been compiled from full information and with great care, 
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The author was throughout opposed to the policy of the 
war; nor does he seem now to admire the conquest of 
Scinde, which has so dazzled us at home. We hold this 
territory it is true; but by what means was it obtained, 
and at what a price do we hold it! The sickness of the 
troops had not made great ravages when this history was 
closed ; yet its last sentence is, even financially speak- 
ing, anything but cheering. “ At present 16,000 men, 
at an annual cost of above a million, are required to 
maintain it in peaee—the share of its revenue claimed 
by us, being less than a fourth part of this.” And now 
we hear of 12,000, out of this army of 16,000, being in 
the hospital—Those who wish to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the policy, and the transactions of the 

Affghan war, would do well to peruse this volume. 

And the work ought to be continued down to the con- 

quest of Scinde—to the general peace, if peace it shall 

eventually prove—and revised and published in England 
in a more readable shape. 

The United States of America; their History from the 
earliest period, their Industry, Commerce, Banking 
Transactions, and National Works ; their Institutions 
and Character, Political, Social, and Literary, with a 
Surcey of their Territory, and Remarks on the prospects 
and plans of Emigrants. By Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E., 
&e., &c. In three volumes. Vol. I. Oliver & Boyd. 
This work, of which only the first volume has yet ap- 

peared, though the second and third are announced for 


February and March, forms a portion of The Edinburgh | 
Cabinet Library. The volume isoccupied with the general | 


history of the discovery of that part of the American Con- 
tinent forming the United States, and with the settle- 
ment of the different States. The compilation displays 
great mastery of the subject, and skill in presenting the 
details in a comprehensive and lucid manner; never 
neglecting any one strand of the rope, from bestowing 
too much time in spinning and twisting another. We 
shall have more to say on this work when it is fully be- 
fore us. 

The Aristocracy of Great Britain, and the Laws of 
Entail and Primogeniture, Judged by Recent French 
writers, &c.,&c. Pp. 232. Cupar: Tallis. Edin- 
burgh: Tait. 

Here is an admirable little compilation, framed on a 
true principle, and embracing topics of the very highest 
importance. Since France, as one unending happy conse- 
quence of her First revolution,—one which might, of itself, 
atone for many foul but temporary atrocities,—got rid of 
what remained of feudalism, her ablest and most philo- 
sophical political writers have gradually become the ad- 
vocates of, among other fundamental changes, the law 
of the equal succession of all the children of a family 
to the property of the parents ; a principle with which a 
privileged landed aristocracy cannot coexist. Equa) 
succession is the law of France. It is the object 
of this compilation, consisting of translated selec- 
tions from French writers, to show that the source of 
nearly all the manifold evils so apparent in the social 
condition of England is the abuses of our aristocratic 
system ; fostered and bolstered up, as it is, by the Laws 
of Entail and Primogeniture. The French writers who 
are here copiously quoted from, are Passy, Gustave 
de Beaumont; Sismondi; E. Buret; Guizot; B. Con- 
stant ; Dupin; J. B. Say ; Blanqui; and Mignet. There 
is also Arthur O'Connor, who has lived so long in France 
as to be considered completely naturalized ; which, in- 
deed, he legally was. 
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The compiler might have found much to his p 

in our own writers; in Cobbett ; in Statistical Reports, 
and the Reports of Parliamentary Commissions on the 
Poor Laws, and cognate subjects; in many Pamphlets; ip 
Laing; in Henry Bulwer ; and many more native writers 
on political economy, to have swelled his statements 
and reinforced his arguments. But he has limited him. 
self to foreign authors; and to those who should be dispas. 
sionate judges: so that no one can cry out “ demagognes” 
and “incendiaries.” He has, moreover, selected from 
authors whose political opinions on all other subjects vary 
considerably, or are totally antagonistic ; including Demo. 
crats, Republicans, and Conservatives. There are no 
Tories in France, nor anything equivalent to that super. 
annuated order of politicians; though English Whigs 
and French Doctrinaires approximate. We need not 
cite from a cheap small volume of extracts ; and cop- 
clude by exhorting our liberal readers, and all readers, 
to study this body of the opinions of distinguished French- 
men for themselves. For what are we Taitians ever 
advocating a freer, more popular system of representa- 
tion, but that, among lesser ills, England may get rid of 
that tap-root evil, the Law of Primogeniture ? 


Bancroft’s History of the United States of America; 
from the Discovery of the American Continent to the 
War of Independence. Royal 8vo. Pp.573. Edin- 
burgh, London, and Glasgow: Fullarton. 


We need not tell that this is a reprint of one of the 
best works which has yet appeared in the United States 
of America, from the pen of a native writer. We dare- 
say there may be criticsin the “ Old Country ” who will 
not allow Bancroft’s work to be History, properly speak- 
ing ; and, undoubtedly, it is not written in the style in 
which European authors compose their annals. Facts, 
disquisitions, individual opinions, analysis of character, 
and speculations on every subject, are mixed up in the 
bold, familiar spirit of republicanism and entire religious 
freedom; and with remarkable vitality, comprehensive- 
ness, and breadth of view. But why speak of a work 
so well known as Bancrort’s History, save to say, that 
its appearance at this moment in a cheap and popular 
form is peculiarly well-timed. Let us look to the origin, 
and study the History of that people and their Institu- 
tions, whom too many among us are, in ignorance, oF, 
worse, prejudice, so ready to despise and revile ; and 
greater knowledge must, we are persuaded, be follow- 
ed, if not with affection, then with forbearance and 
respect. We should rejoice to see the wisdom and the 
spirit displayed in this History widely diffused in Great 
Britain. 
| Fraser's Hand-Book for Trarellers in Ireland. Third 

Thousand, with County and General Maps, Copious 

Index, &c., &c. Pp.735. Dublin: Curry. London: 

Longmans. 

Of this new edition of a work that will be indispen- 
sable to travellers in Ireland, as soon as Saxons dare 
again venture to show their faces in that country, W® 
have only to say that it is, what it professes to be, “ cor 
rected and enlarged ;” and that considerably, since ¥® 
first had the pleasure of becoming aequainted with it, 
and describing its varied merits as a safe guide and & 
pleasant companion. 

Mr. Brewster's Chartist Sermons. 12mo., pp. 424. All 
Booksellers. 
The Seven Chartist Sermons, as they were named, oF 








nick-named, which appeared separately, are now col 
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jected into a volume, and have had an explanatory ap- 
dix added to them. As Mr. Brewster has had the 
luck to get out of the scrape in which he was in- 


yolved by his somewhat bold assumption of “ the Li- 


berty of prophesying,” his case may now excite less in- 
terest. His volume of discourses cannot, at the worst, be 
characterized, even by those who differ from him in 
opinion, but as an indiscreet example of excess of zeal, 
on the right side ;—on that of freedom and humanity. 


Ireland and its Rulers since 1829. Part the First. Second 
Edition. London: T. C. Newby. 


A book able and fair, and, above all, pat to the time. 
Hence the rapid sale of the first edition. Its retrospec- 
tive sketches of men and things are amusing enough, 
snd display judgment and sagacity, though something 
is no dovbt done for mere effect. Its strictures on 
the present state of Ireland and the prospects of that 
country, are of far more consequence. Accordingly, the 
remarks on the Irish Roman Catholic priests, their 
anomalous position, and the evil influence which they 
are almost of necessity compelled to exercise among the 
peasantry, is the most important section of the book. 
Though its title be Ireland and its Rulers, a great deal 
of it consists of magazine-like sketches of individuals 
who have become conspicuous during the Irish agi- 
tations of the last twenty years. Among the best of 
these is that of Lord Stanley; and, in another style, Fear- 
gus O'Connor. The chapter on the present agitation 
may be soothing to alarmists, but is not very satisfac- 
tory to thinkers. The Irish question may best be stated 
in the Cocker way: If in three hundred years Irish 
grievances and discontent have increased to the present 
amount, how many generations will it take to redress 
these grievances and allay the discontent, after the work 
is fairly begun 


Notes on Natural History. By Andrew Pritchard, 
M.R.I., Author of Microscopic Illustrations, &c., &c. 
London : Whittaker & Co. 


It is Dr. Chalmers, we think, who has a tolerable ac- 
quaintance with the stupendous wonders of modern 
Astronomy, that has said, the microscope reveals more 
than the telescope. In reading of the battles of the 
carnivorous larra, as seen by it, one might fancy one 
was reading of the skirmishes of the Russians and Cir- 
eassians. To give a minute description of all the parts 
of the larva of the common house-fly, as it is seen and 
examined by the microscope, would, we are told, of it- 
self fill a volume. This completely silences us. 

There are a number of coloured plates, of minutely- 
‘mall insects and larve as seen by the microscope, 
appended to the book; which will be found full of 
interest to the admirers of Nature’s great, little works. 
The microscope is indeed an instrument which lays 
*pen a world entirely new to us. What strange 
‘reatures for example, as figured here, are the ani- 
maleules or eels-in-paste, with the clusters of which 
We are all familiar, as the mould that gathers on com- 
mon paste! But again the bodies of these animalcules, 
when cat across, are found to be teeming with embryo 
life, and with living young, till one is lost in wonder. 


The Elements of Commercial Arithmetic, containing an 
Improved Development of the Principles of the Science, 
with the most general calculations in the practice of the 
Counting-house. A new and corrected edition. By Wil- 
liam Tate. 12mo, pp. 215. Key to the above, pp. 164. 
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JUVENILE BOOKS, 

Domestic Scenes 1n GREENLAND AND IcELAND, WITH 
ILLustTRaTions. 18mo, pp. 114. Van , Voorst.—A nice 
and pretty little book, describing the countries men- 
tioned in its title, in the plain and familiar way that 
best arrests the attention and gratifies the curiosity of 
children. The wood-cuts, illustrative of manners and 
costume, are true and lively, 


SERIAL WORKS. 


Tue Brocrapnicat Dictionary or THE Soctretry Por 
THE Dirrvsion or Userut Know.eper. Volume III. 
Part II.—In this Part, which of itself makes a goodly 
volume, we have Aristophanes concluded, and Aristotle 
and Arkwright discussed: with a full notice of those Bor- 
der heroes the Armstrongs ; namely the great Johnny of 
Gilnockie, and the several Johns who were physicians 
and poets, with William or Christie’s Will, and also 
“ Kinmont Willie,” and others of the clan not quite so 
famous. This enumeration is a tolerable proof of the 
comprehensive character of this Dictionary. We have, 
among many other memoirs of noted persons, those of 
Arnauld “ the Advocate,” and his distinguished poste- 
rity; which form in fact a History of Port Royal, or of 
the controversy between the Jansenists and Jesuits. 
Among the Arnolds, we have the late Professor of Mo- 
dern History in Oxford.——The greatest difficulty in this 
work must lie in allotting the space in exact proportion 
to the relative importance of the person whose life is 
given ; and it is one not to be obviated save by rigorous 
unsparing cutting down, as the error will in general be 
on the side of redundancy. We would illustrate our 
meaning by stating, that in giving but one page to the 
celebrated Aspasia, and so many to the daughters of 
Arnauld—although Angelique, or rather Jacqueline 
Arnauld, no doubt acted an important part—no fair pro- 
portion is preserved. In an Ecclesiastical biography 
this ample notice of the Abbess might be suitable, but 
not in a general or rather a Universal one, which this 
work is. Our illustration, however, may not be altogether 
correct, as the most celebrated woman of Athens may 
again reappear with Pericles ; but it serves to convey the 
idea of what might prove a defect in a work which all the 
world have an interest in seeing as perfect as possible. 
Annals, too fully writ, of the illustrious obscure, is ano- 
ther error already in some instances incurred, and one 
to be sedulously guarded against. It would be invidious 
to point out instances; but such are not wanting. 


Murray's Cotontat anp Home Lisrary. Nos. 3. 
and 4.—For the second publication of the Colonial and 
Home Library, Mr. Murray has selected one of the most 
delightfully instructive books of travel in the language, 
— Bishop Heber’s Indian Journal. Heber, among prose 
writers, ranks with Cowper among the poets. There is, 
in both the same gentle tenderness, purity, and amia- 
bility of feeling ; the same high moral tone, the same 
playful elegance, and the same solid excellence. Greatly 
reduced as the book is in price in this edition, one could 
wish that it could be afforded for still less; so desirable 
must such an acquisition be, both to Home and Colonial 
readers, It is, however, a great gain to get such a book, 
while in copyright, on anything like reasonable terms. 
Tue Pureno-Maoner. Nos. 1X and X. 

Tue Miter or Deannavon. Part X. 

Harry Mowsray. Part XII. and last. 





London : Effingham Wilson. 


Tue Srinit ory tHe Natiox. Part 11.—As we have 
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not yet seen the first Part of these effusions of the Re- 
peal Muse, we do not feel qualified to speak of the col- 
lection, of which, we presume, the brightest gems must 
have appeared first. 

Cummine’s Foxe’s Book or Martyrs. Part XXX. 


Bexw’s Compositions Prom THE Liturcy. Part III. 





PAMPHLETS. 

Tue Currency aNp THE Country. By John Gelli- 
brand Hubbard, Esq. Pp. 112. Longmans.—We can 
only give two propositions from the summary (consisting 
of seven) appended to this pamphlet ; but these will 
enable the reader to guess at its currency doctrines :-— 
“ It is the duty of a government to protect the community 
against the circulation of any coin which is not standard ; 
and of any notes which are not indubitably, and at all 
times the equivalent of the coin they represent.” ... . 
“The profit arising from the circulation of either metal- 
lic or paper money belongs to the nation.” Further, 
the whole advantages proposed by Mr. Gellibrand Hub- 


bard can be “effectually attained only by the institu- | 


tion of a single bank of issue.” 

Letrer To Str Ropert Peet on THE RESPONSIBILITY 
or MonomaNtacs For THE Crime or Murper. By James 
Stark, M.D., F.R.S.E., Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, Edinburgh.— Those the farthest from agreeing in 
the conclusions of Dr. Stark, will yet give him full credit 
for the able manner in which he has discussed this difficult 
question in jurisprudence and in morals. He takes the 
stern side; that to which the spirit of the age is opposed: 
which spirit, perhaps, carries leniency,in some instances, 
too far; but still, to that extreme which is, on the whole 
so far as short-sighted mortals can judge, the least dan- 
gerous. Dr. Stark has brought considerable professional 
knowledge, and also legal reading, to bear on the sub- 
ject; and he supports his own side of the argument 
acutely and strenuously, citing many eminent medical 
authorities and jurists. We select this brief specimen 
of the Letter, from admiration of its professional can- 
dour no less than its good sense. 

Nothing has ever astonished me more than that learned 
judges, accustomed to sift facts, and to reject from all 
witnesses their opinions on the facts which they are 
bound on oath to declare, should, in the case of the 
medical witnesses, be satisfied with opinions, and thus 
allow the medical witness to act the part both of judge 
and jury. I say, | cannot understand how they allow 
this,—how they allow themselves to be led by the opin- 
ion of a man who, however eminent his standing in 


his own profession may be, is far from being nearly so | 
capable as the judge, (ay, or even, perhaps, the jury- | 


men themselves,) of forming a sound opinion on the 
facts which he may have heard from the ordinary wit- 
nesses, or from his having seen the prisoner once or 
twice. Medical men, from the long habit of viewing 
certain theories as facts, have, generally speaking, most 
illogically-constructed minds; and I cannot understand 
why judge and jury allow the opinions of such men to 
guide them, as if they themselves could not form a 
more unbiassed and more just opinion from the facts 
brought ont in evidence. The medical witnesses seem 
in every case to have forgotten that they are there as 
witnesses fo prore facts Not to give opinions ; and the 
questions which ought to be addressed to them onght 
to be such as will bring out the fact of the prisoner’s 
state of mind, and the facts, if any such there be, which 
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| prove him to be labouring under such permanent and 
| delusive general fancies as prevent him from being ahje 
to distinguish between right and wrong. Had ¢thj. 
been done on the late trials, I have no hesitation jp 
| saying we should have had very different verdicts, 
| Speeca or Viscount Lorp Bernarp, M.P., ox Mp, 
_ Woon’s Morton in THE Hovse or Commons, Aversr 9 
1843, &e. Published for the Protestant Association, 
—Mr. Wood’s motion was for the reformation of th» 
Irish Established Church ; for the abolition, if the 
reader pleases, of the enormously-endowed church of a 
few Episcopalian Protestants, in a country of which the 
great bulk are Roman Catholics, and a considerable 
number Presbyterians or Methodists. By the endow. 
ments, we do not mean the stipends of the parochial Irish 
clergy; for they are often small enough, instead of being 
enormous. Lord Bernard, asa dutiful son of the Church 
of England, of course, opposed Mr. Wood’s motion to 
the utmost. His speech may be found, we daresay, in 
the newspapers, or in the record of the Debates of the 
House of Commons; but in the pamphlet he has also jn- 
troduced many learned notes illustrative of the early his- 
_tory of the Church in Ireland. Lord Bernard, however, 
| forgets that few people care anything about what the 
| Irish Church was. Its present usefulness, and whether 
it is a benefit or a grievance, an injustice and a cause of 
perpetual irritation, is the only question in which the 
_ public feel any interest. 


Tue Merry Martyrs ; or, Cursory Onservations 
OX THE Kirk Question. By a Churchman.—This pam- 
phlet derives its quaint title from a speech made some- 
where by a Non-Intrusionist minister, the Rey, T. 
Guthrie, who is reported to have said, “ We are far too 
merry-looking fellows: the deputation [to England] 
ought to have been composed of men more like martyrs, 
than we were.” The pamphlet travels over the whole 
ground of controversy ; and descants, with ample quota- 
tions from speeches, upon the bitter enmity which the 
Free Secession discover against the body they have left. 


SUTHERLAND AND THE SUTHERLANDERS : THEIR RELI- 
Glous AND SociaL Conpit1on ; on, THe Duties or THR 
CHURCH AND THE CHleFrTaIN—This pamphlet is pro- 
bably meant as an antidote to a publication on the other 
side, which appeared some time since. We see, by the 
Inverness paper, The Courier, on the intelligence and im- 
partiality of which we can fully rely, that it is thought 
highly of by those best qualified, from local knowledge, to 
judge and decide between the controversialists. 
Hixts on Poor Law Lecistation, orn Practical 
Measures ror Dimrnisninc Paurertsm.—This is by 
yet another advocate of the system of Fourrier, who ap- 
plies his principle of association, or codperation, to the 
cure of Pauperism. 
A Letter To Fearavs O'Connor, Ese@., aGarnst HIS 
Pian or Divipinc tHE Lanp, AND IN FAVOUR OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF PROPERTY, SKILL, AND Capital. 
By Samuel Wellwood, a Hand-loom Weaver.— 
Samuel is another disciple of Fourrier, and a shrewd 
man ; though he has not quite succeeded in proving that 
‘artisans and manufacturers must actually be deterio- 

rated in condition by the possession of small, separate 
| patches of land to cultivate for themselves. 
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